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1st das hebraische Imperfeetum eonseoutivum 
ein Prateritum? 

Eine Untersucliuiig der gegen den prSteritalen Charakter der 
Form angefiihrten Stellen. 

Von 

Harris Birkeland, Oslo, 

Einleituag. 

Das zweifellos schwierxgste und komplizierteste Problem inaer- 
halb der hebraisclien Sprachwissenschaft ist die Frage der Verbal- 
formen katal nnSijihtol und ihres Verhaltnisses zu der Zeitvorstellung. 
Von der Zeit an, wo wir iiberhaupt von einer wissenscbaftlicben 
liebraiscben Sprachforschung reden kCnnen, haben sich auf diesem 
Felde (schematiscb ausgedrlickt) zwei Hauptauffassungen gegentiber- 
gestanden, eine, die in den genannten Formen wirklicli ,tempora‘ 
siebt, wie zu allererst Ewald,^ und eine andere, die in ihnen nur Aus- 
druck fiir die (Zeit-) Art der Handlung siebt, wie seit J, D. Michaelis^ 
und BQttcber^ die meisten neueren Forseber, besonders konsequent 
von Driver^ ausgearbeitet. Vor allem ist diese Frage wegen der 
w)i-Formen mit vorangestelltem und jnpp{a)l mit voran- 

^ Ausfiihrliches Lelirbuch der hebriiisclien Sprache*, GSttingeii 1870 1§ 184—1 S6 ; 
siehe besonders S. 349 f. Siehe auch Knudtzon, Om det saakaldte Ferfektum og Im- 
perfektum i Hebraisk, Kristiania (Oslo) 1889 (ygl. Actes du hniti^me Congr^a 
international des orientalistes teuu 1889 k Stockholm et k Christiania, secUon 
sdmitique [B] S. 73—83) S. 7ff. 

* Not 74 ad Lowth, Be sacra poSsi Hebraeonim (zitiert nacli Gesenins bei 
Knudtzon S. 3f). 

® Ausfahrliches Lehrbneh der hebrSischen Sprache I— 11, Leipzig 1866 — 1868 
§§ 589, 939 — 950. Vgl. Knudtzon S. 24 — 38. 

* A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, Oxford 1892. Vgl. 
Knudtzon S. 33—36. 
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gestelltem wa {lod) so verwickelt. — Da es seit Ewald allgemein 
geworden ist, die J^atal- resp. ^V^ioZ-Formen als Perfektum resp. 
Imperfektum zu bezeichnen, so beneiint man die Pormen mit waw 
mit einem Ausdruck, der auf Bottcher zuriickgeht, Perfectum 
resp. Imperfectum consecutivum und das betreffeade ««?(«), wif) 
als wdw consecntivum. 

Das Eigeiitiimliche bei dem Gebraucli dieser konsekutiven 
Formen ist, daC wenn eia Satz mit einer der Verbalformen oline 
wdw anfaagt, er regelmaCig mit der anderen Form mit wdw fortsetzt. 
Wean man daher annimmt, daB die liebraiscbea Verbalformen Zeit 
ansdrticken, so ist keine andere SchlnBfolgeruag m(5glich, als daB 
das genannte wdw die Fahigkeit hat, eine Verbalform die entgegea- 
gesetzte Zeit aageben zu lassen, als sie gewohalich anzugeben pflegt. 
Gerade eine solche Eigenschaft wollten die jiidischea Grammatiker 
mit ihrem Terminus lodw Jiippdk ansdrticken, der in der Benennung 
der altesten europaischen Grammatiker als lodw conversivnm zum 
Vorschein kommt. Eine solche Erklarung hat jedoch nattirlich keinen 
Anspruch daranf, als wissenschaftlich zu gelten. 

Die allgemeine Auffassung nnter den neueren Forschern (seit 
Btittcher und Driver) ist, wie erwtihnt, jedoch die, daB die hebraischen 
Verbalformen an und ftir sich keine Zeit angeben. Und von diesem 
Gesichtspunkt aus ist es nicht ganz so schwierig, die konsekutiven 
Formen zu erkltiren* Indem man dem Perfektum den Oharakter 
des Abgeschlossenen, Selbstandigen o. a. gibt und dem Imperfektum 
den Oharakter des Ausftillenden, sozusagenAbhangigen, Supplierenden, 
so kann man Imperf. cons., -welches die Form ist, an der wir hier 
Interesse haben, so erklaren, daB es eine Reihe Handlungen angibt, 
die fortsetzen, ausftillen, supplieren, die sozusagen aus dem voraus- 
gegangenen Perfektum oder dessen Aquivalent herausgeboren werden.^ 

^ Siehe vor allem BSttcher §§ 942, 976 — 980 (,Das Fiens [d.h. das ImperfektumJ 
consecutivum bezeichnet als Eintrittsform [§ 942] mit dem der Folge [§ 968, II] 
im allgemeinen das, was als Folge zum Eintritt gelaugt oder gelangend vorzustellen 
ist* [§ 976]); Driver S. 70--99 (,The Imperfect represents action as nascent ; 
accordingly when combined with a conjunction connecting the event introduced 
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Wir wollea hier keinea Standpunkt nehmen zu der Frage des 
Tempuscharakters des Imperfektums nnd Perfektums. Nur so viel 
miissea wir sagen, daB selbst wenn man Forschern wie Ba^er (und 
Brockelmann)^ in ihren Konstruktionen von dem Ursprung des 
semitischen Temp ussy steins recht geben wollte und dadurch die 
historischen Zusammenhange des Imperfektums und Perfektums 
mit wirklichen Tempusformen einraumt, so scbeint es wahrscbeinlicb, 
daB eine solche Erklarung gegeniiber dem faktischen Gebraueh 
dieser Formen auf Hebraiscb nicht zureicht.^ Dean wie man sich 
auch stellea mag, so unterliegt es keinem Zweifel, daB diese beiden 
Formen von Handlungen oder Zustanden angewandt werden, die 
alien Zeiten angehoren, d. b. sowohl der Vergangenbeit, der Gegen- 
wart wie der Zukunft, etwas, was sogar Bauer selbst einraumen muB.® 

by it with, a point already reached by the narrative, it represents it as the 
continuation or demlopment of the past which came before it* [S. 71]). — 
Eine selbsthndige Weiterfiihrung; der Ideen Drivers mit einer konseqnenteren 
Pointierung des zeitlosen Charakters des Imperf. cons, gibt Jobs. Pedersen in 
seinem , Israel I— IP S. 114 f; siehe besonders Anmerkung bierzu S. 512 f (englische 
Ausgabe London-Copenhagen 1926) und seine hebraische Grammatik (jHebrSisk 
Grammatik^) Kobenhavn 1926 §§ 29, 119, 126. 

^ Hans Bauer, Die Tempora im Semitischen und ihre Ausgestaltung in den 
Einzelsprachen BA 8, 1, Leipzig 1910; vgl. H. Bauer und P. Leander, Historische 
Grammatik der hebraischen Sprache, Halle 1922 § 35; Brockelmann, Grundrifi d, 
vergl, Grammatik d. sem. Spr. II § 74. 

* Vgl. Bergstrasser, HebrSische Grammatik (W. Gesenius, Hebr. Gramm.®* I 
Leipzig 1918, II 1929) II § 3 a. 

* Er erklUrt es so, daS sich hierin verschiedene Entwicklungsstadien wieder- 
spiegeln. Damit sind wir auf das Gebiet der Theorien gekommen, wo man 
freien Spielraum hat, und bewegen uns nicht linger in der Welt der Tatsachen. 
— Was die verschiedenen Zeitstufen, die Imperfektura und Perfektum reprSsen- 
tieren k5nnen, anbetrifft, so verweist man am besten auf BergstrEsser II §§ 6, 7. 
Auch die Zusammenstellungen der Slteren Gramraatiker kQnnen benutzt werden, 
aber sie sind nicht ganz so zuverlilssig, da sie teilweise auf einer iiberwundenen 
Auslegung beruhen. DaB weder Imperf. noch Perf. Tempora sind, ist indessen eine 
Tatsache, die nicht mit den meisten Forschern ilbertrieben werden darf. DaB sie 
nicht Tempora sind, will nicht dasselbe besagen, als daB sie nicht auf dem 
Wege sind, es zu werden. Gerade hierin lieg^ das Berechtigte von Bauers 
Theorie, etwas, was von Pedersen und anderen seiner Gegner tibersehen worden ist. 
In jedom Fall ist Imperf. auf gutera Wege, ein Prasens-Puturum-Tempus zu werden. 

1 * 
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Wenn wir dagegen zum Imperfectura consecutivum iiber- 
gehen, ohne uns urn dessen Zusammenhang mit dem Imperfektum 
zu kiimmern^ so ist es ganz und gar aicht so wahrscheinlich, daU 
es kein Tempus ist. Und deswegen wollen wir den faktischen Ge- 
braucli dieser Form im Hebraiscben eingebender betrachten, Nach 
der traditionellen Auffassung scheint es indesseii, daC eine solcbe 
Untersuchung zu keinem anderen Resultat fiihren wdrd, als zu dem 
oben binsichtlich des Perfektums und Imperfektums erwabnten, 
namlieb, daB auch Imperf. cons, an sicb keine Zeit angibt. Diese 
Form setzt ja nur ein Perfektum, ein Imperfektum, einen Nominal- 
satz, eiii Partizip oder einen Infinitiv fort (s. besonders Bergstrasser 
§ 3 b), alles Formen, die an sicb keine Zeit angeben. Folglicb muB 
dasselbe fiir das Imperf. cons, gelten. Um so mebr ist man zu dieser 
SchluBfolgerung geneigt, als Imperf, cons, ja aucb ein Imperfektum 
ist und dann angeblicb denselben Charakter wie dieses haben muB, 
wms besonders stark von Driver bervorgeboben worden ist. 

Was in dessen diesen letzten Punkt betrifft, so braucht man 
Hebraiscb nicbt sehr lange getrieben zu baben, bevor man sofort 
den groBen Unterscbied bemerkt, der eintritt, sobald man ein ge- 
wobnlicbes Imperfektum in ein konsekutives Imperfektum verwandelt. 
Ja, dieser Unterscbied ist grQBer, als wenn man ein Imperfektum 
in ein Perfektum verwandelt. Dazu kommt noch, daB es als allgemein 
anerkannt gelten darf, daB die abweichende Form, die Imperf. cons, 
oft aufweist (Imperf ectum apocopatum), ein al teres Stadium als 
die gewohnliche Form des Imperfektums reprasentiert.^ Eine Ver- 
bindung besteht natiirlicli zwiscben den zwei Formen, aber man 
muB sicb fragen, ob diese nicbt eber spracbbistoriscb zu versteben 
ist, als von dem aktuellen Gebrauch des Hebraiscben aus. 

AuBerdem ist man sicb immer klar dariiber gewesen, daB 
Imperf. cons, die in Erzablungen fiir die Vergangenbeit gebraucbteste 

^ Siehe Bergstrasser II § 3 b und die dort unter Anm. 2 angefiihrte Literatur. 
Die altere Auffassung, die sich in dem Namen apocopatus verbirgt, dttrfte nun 
als meistenteils yerlasseu angenommen werden kOnnen. In jedem Fall kann kein 
Zweifel fiir ihre Unhaltbarkeit besteben. 
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Form ist, ja, die eigentliche Erzalilungsform im Hebraischen.^ Das 
^vivA natUrlicli auch von denjeiiigen anerkannt, die nicht Tempus- 
charakter flir die hebraischen Verben annehmen.^ Aber der einzige 
Forscber, der versucht hat, Imperf. cons, als eigentliches Tempns 
zu erklaren, ist Ewald, und das erreicht er dadurch, daC er an- 
nimmt, daC das vorangestellte (to) a eine Art Augment ist. Aber im 
iibrigen ist seine ErklM^rung so gekiinstelt und wenig konkret, daB 
es schwer ist zu verstehen, welcher Art Tempus Imperf. cons, 
eigentlich ist, haupts^chlich aus dem Grund, daC er sich gebuiiden 
fiihlt an das gewShnliche Imperf., resp. an seine eigene Definition 
von dieser Form. Siehe sein Lehrbuch § 231, 

Wie dem nun auch sein mag oder nicht sein mag: trotzdem 
daB Imperf. cons, ja sozusagen immer sich an etwas Vorausgehendes 
anschlieOt, so kann doch unter keinen Umstanden behauptet werden, 
daB sein zeitloser Charakter ebenso einleuchtend ist wie es bei dem 
Vorausgehenden der Fall ist, an das er sicli anschlieBt. So ist es 
jedenfalls sicher, daB wenn Imperf. cons, sich an einen durch ein 
Partizip ausgedriiekten Relativsatz anschlieBt, der an und ftir sich 
keinen Tempuscharakter hat, so hat Imperf. cons, immer Ver- 
gangenheits charakter (z. B. Gen 27, 33; Dan 8, 22 usvv; s. Berg- 
strasser § 8 e). Genau ebenso verhalt es sich, wenn es sich an einen 
natiirlicherweise zeitlosen Infinitiv anschlieBt, wenn dieser durch 
einen Nebensatz iibersetzt werden muB (z. B. Gen 28, 6; 39, 18 usw.; 
s. Bergstrasser § 8 f). 


^ Die Form iat auch fUr Moabitisch konstatiert (auf dem Meaastein) nnd 
vielleicht auch f(ir altaramaiach, siehe uiiten unter ,Ergebnis*. Im ganzen war wolil 
die Form gemeinsani und charakteristiseh fiir die HebrSer und ibre nSchsten Ver- 
wandten; Ygl, Driyer S. 71. 

* Siehe z. B, Driver § 77, wo sogar eingeraumt wird, daS das Futurum 
uiemals mit "] ausgedriickt wird, ausgenoramen ein prophetischos Perf. geht voraus, 
Oder wo der Anfang in der Gegenwart liegt, Nach Drivers Auffaasung ist also 
Imperf. cons, auf die Vergangenheit und Gegenwart begrenzt, aber ist nattirlich 
vor alien Dingeu fUr die Vergangenheit gebraucht. Siehe auch Pedersen, Gramm. 
§ 126: ,Es (Imperf. cons.) ist die herrschende Verbalform in hebrSischer ErzSklung* 
(126 b; vgl. auch 126 c Uber W). 
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Viel wichtiger als dies ist jedoch, daB in alien liistorischen 
Teilen, angefangen bei Gen bis zu 11 Reg, sich kaum ein einziges 
Imperf. cons, findet, wo nicbt der prateritale Sinn einlencbtend ist 
(Iioclistens konnte von ein paar Stellen die Rede sein, wo diese 
Anffassung zweifelhaft, aber keineswegs unmoglich ist), wahrend 
sowobl Imperfektum wie Perfektum in denselben Biichern flir alle 
Zeiten gebrancbt werden. Diese Tatsache ist alles in allem so be- 
stimmend, daB man sich wirklicli fragen muB, was noch mehr dazu 
n()tig ist, um Imperf. cons, fur ein Prateritum anzusehen. Wir 
miiBten da allerdings aufhdren, wie mit Scheuklappen immer nur 
auf die Verbindung zwischen Imperf. cons, und einem einfachen 
Imperfektum zu sehen, Uber dieses Verhaltnis miissen uns ja gerade 
die Texte selbst belehren, wie lastig es auch fallen mag fiir mehr 
Oder weniger begriindete Spekulationen iiber ,verknupfende‘ Eigen- 
schaften unserer Form. 

Das, worauf wir hinzielen, ist denn zu allererst nichts anderes 
als festzustellen, wie Imperf. cons, tatsachlich gebraucht wird, und 
nicht irgendeine Theorie zur Erklarung aufzustellen. Nach dem 
Yorausgehenden will das soviel sagen wie: diejenigen Falle zu er- 
kl^en, die die Forscher verkindert haben oder noch verhindern, 
Imperf, cons, als historisches Tempus anzusehen. Eine solche Frage 
muC namlich notwendigerweise gestellt werden, wenn wir einer 
Form gegenliberstehen, die fast in jedem Satz der historischen 
Biicher des A. T.’s vorkommt und liberall prateritalen Sinn hat. 
Das, was gefordert werden muB, um diese Form fiir nichtpraterital 
zu erklaren, mussen ganz einleuchtende und unwiderlegbare Beweis- 
stellen sein. Sobald sich nur der geringste Zweifel an ihrer Beweis- 
kraft erheben kann, muB es uns erlaubt sein, von ihnen abzusehen. 
Die Last des Beweises liegt namlich demjenigen ob, der meint, 
daB die Form nicht ein Tempus ist. 

Was wir deswegen zu allererst zu tun haben, ist, ganz einfach 
diejenigen Stellen durchzugehen, die von den Forschern als Beweis 
gegen den prateritalen Oharakter des Imperf. cons, angefuhrt werden. 
Tut man dies aber, dann wird man sofort zu seiner groBen liber- 
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raschung entdecken, daB ein groBer Teil, um nicht zu sagen die 
Mehrzahl, dieser Stellen entweder au£ einer veralteten Auslegung 
beruht oder auf Textkorruption. Eine solclie Entdeckung maclxt 
einen der traditionellen Lehre gegeniiber etwas skeptiscb, und man 
fiihlt sich dazu gedrangt, die Sache etwas genauer anzusehen. 

Eigentlich miiBte man da von neuem jeden Satz im A. T. 
durchgehen, um zu untersuchen, ob sich wirklich zweifelsfreie nicht* 
prS,teritale Imperffi. cons, finden. Das ist jedoch aller Wahrscheinlich- 
keit nach nicht erforderlich. Die Stellen, die von den Forschern 
gegen den prS,teritalen Charakter der Form angefuhrt sind, lassen 
sich namlich, im groBen ganzen gesehen, nnter verschiedene Gesichts- 
punkte gruppieren, die erklaren, warum sie falsch ausgelegt worden 
sind. Es ist da leicht anzunehmen, daC es wahrscheinlich keine 
Stellen gibt, die nicht nnter diese Gesichtspunkte fallen. Jedenfalls 
wollen wir hier aus praktischen GrUnden nur die von den Forschern 
angeftthrten Stellen durchgehen, indem wir sie nnter diese ver- 
schiedenen Gesichtspunkte sammeln.^ Diese Stellen sind zum wesent- 
lichen Teil von Driver S. 91 ff, BGttcher §§ 976 A 11, III, B; 
980 II, III, Gesen.-Kautzsch^^ § lllr — x, Bergstrasser II § 8b geholt. 

§ 1 . 

Wir mussen uns zu allererst klar vor Augen stellen, daB wenn 
Imperf. cons, ein Prateritum ist, so ist es in diesem Fall die ein* 
zige prateritale Form, die das HebrSische besitzt. Wir hingegen 
haben viele solche, namlich vor allem Imperfektum, Perfektum und 
Plusquamperfektum. Es geht folglich nicht an, den prSteritalen 
Charakter des Imperf, cons, zu leugnen, selbst wenn es in FS.Uen 
gebraucht worden ist, wo wir nicht reines PrS.teritum (Imperf.), sondern 
Perf. oder Plusquamperf. gebrauchen warden. Aber gerade in diesem 
Punkt begegnen wir dem ersten MiBverstEndnis, dessen sich die 
Forscher (besonders Drivex') schuldig gemacht haben. Solange wir 

^ Es ist von Bedeutung, sich klarzumachen, daB in dieser Untersachung 
nur Stellen angeftthrt sind, die als Beweis gegen Imperf. cons.’s prSteritalen 
Charakter angefilhrt worden sipd. 
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mit Imperf. Ubersetzea kdnnen, ist die Sache einfach; aber sobald 
wir zu Fallen kommen, wo wir mit Perfektum iibersetzen mUssen, 
beginnen die Porscher unsicherer zu werden. Diese Falle (oder 
einen Teil derselben) pflegen sie namlich als eine Gruppe fiir sich 
neben den reinen Vergangenheitsf alien auszuscbeiden, namlich als 
solche, wo die Handlung (oder der Zustand) zwar gewissermaJBen 
der Yergangenlieit angehSre, aber wo sie sich bis in die Gegenwart 
hinein erstrecke und daher nicht langer reine Vergangenheit sei. 
DaB eine solche Trennnng vom hebraischen Sprachgefuhl heraus 
ganz nnberechtigt ist, sagt sich von selbst. Wenn der Hebraer nur 
eine Form hat, nm die Vergangenheit auszudriicken (nnd mehr hat 
er jedenfalls nicht), so ist es ganz klar, daC er in den allermeisten 
Fallen gerade diese Form gebranchen muBte, nm Verhaltnisse wie 
die oben erwahnten auszudrucken. 

Das einzige, was von unserem Standpnnkt aus die Sache etwas 
unklar macht, ist, daB die Zeit nnserer modernen Perfekta moistens 
etwas zw^eideutig ist. DaB die Form eigentlich au£ die Vergangenheit 
weist, ist ja einlenchtend. Wenn ich sag‘e: ,Ich habe das oder das 
gemacht^, so gehGrt diese Tat der Vergangenheit an.^ Aber es gibt 
im Englischen (Norwegischen nnd anderen Sprachen) anch Falle, 
wo diese prateritale Form einen prasentischen Sinn zn haben scheint, 
namlich, wenn sie zusammen mit einem Ansdrnck fiir Dauer gebrancht 
wird, nm etwas anzngeben, das zu gleicher Zeit Vei'gangenheit und 
Gegenwart ist, z. B.: ,I have been here for a long time^ nsw. DaB 
dieser Gebrauch der Form nicht ganz der logischen Strnktnr nnserer 
modernen Sprachen entspricht, fiihlen z. B. die Deutschen (nnd die 
Franzosen), die in solchen Fallen das Prasens gebranchen, z. B,: 
,Ich bin hier schon (zwei Monate).‘ Anf diese Weise markieren sie 
den rein prateritalen Oharakter des Perf., etwas, das z. B. anch darin 


^ Der Vergangenheitscliarakter der Form ist unabhangig vou der Tatsache, 
daB sie etwas mehr als das gewQhnliche Prateritum (Imperfektum) aussagt; er 
ist auch unabkangig von der Frage, ob das alte arische Perf. von Anfang an ein 
Prasens gewesen ist; siebe bierzu Otto Jespersen, Tid og tempus, Kgl. danske 
Vidensk. Selsk. Fork. 1914 S, 390 f. 
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zum Vorscbein kommt, daJS namentlicli die Siiddeutschen o£t Perf. 
von reiner Vergangenheit gebrauchen, die niclits mit der Gegen- 
wart zu tun hat, z. B.: ,Ich habe ilm gestern gesehen/ Fiir die 
hierzu gehorenden Fragen wird im iibrigen auf Jespersen S. 390 ff 
und Western, Norsk riksmlilsgrammatik, 1921 § 108 verwiesen. 

Aber gerade diese Eigentiimliclikeit einer streng genommen 
prateritalen Form ist geeignet, Licht auf eine Reihe Falle des 
hebraischen Gebrauchs des Imperf. cons, zu werfen. Die Sache ist 
namlich die, daC in den Fallen, wo Perf. von der inklusiven Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart gebraueht wird, man die Handlung 
oder den Zustand von zwei Gesichtspunkten aus betrachten kann: 
die Englander u. a. sehen ihn unter dem Gesichtspunkt, daJS 
sie den Hauptton auf das Vergangene legen, wahrend die 
Deutschen u. a. den Hauptton auf das dauernde oder pr^sentische 
Moment legen. Und liierin steht das Hebraische der englischen 
Sprache nalier. 

Darnach ist es nun leicht, einen Ausdruck zu verstehen wie 
Jos 4, 9: wajjihjH mm ,und sie sind dort verblieben (bis zu diesem 
Tag)^, wo also Imperf. cons, faktisch praterital ist. Ebenso 
II Reg 8, 8 b. Aber wir miissen uns klar dariiber sein, daB das 
erwahnte Verhaltnis beim Gebrauch einer prEteritalen Verbalform 
prinzipiell ist, und dafi wir deswegen erwarten konnen, sie im 
Hebraischen aueh in solchen Fallen zu finden, wo wir mbglichen- 
falls am besten mit dem Prasens iibersetzen, wenn wir nur den 
realen Vergangenheitscharakter und die Verbindung mit dem hier 
erwahnten Phanomen sehen konnen. Dies ist der Fall II Sam 3, 8, 
wo Abner zu Esbaal, nachdem dieser ihm einen Vorwurf gemacht 
hat, sagt: ,. . . Heute tue ich Barinherzigkeit an dem Hause Sauls, 
deines Vaters . . waitiflz^d \alaj ,und so machst du mir Vor- 

wiirfe^ Dieses wattifIpQd wtirden wir also mit dem Prasens iiber- 
setzen, ^ aber fiir Abner gehort dieser Vorwurf reell der Vergangen- 
heit an, denn Esbaal hat ihn schon erhoben. 


^ Zu diesem Gei)raucli des Prasens vgl. Western § 93. 
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Audi was die iibrigen Stellen anbetrifft, die die Forscber als 
Beleg fiir den prateritaUprasentischen Cbarakter des Imperf. cons, 
anfiihren, kbnnen wir analoge Beobacbtungen machen. GewOhnlicb 
ist der prateritale Cbarakter unzweifelbaft. So Gen 31, 15: wajj6kal 
hasjpenH ,und er bat unser Geld verzebrt^ Gen 32, 5 b: wd^el^ar 
,und ich verzog (dort bis Jetzt)^ Ex 4, 23: loatPma'm ,aber du 
bast gez5gert (oder: zogertest)^ Num 22, 11: wajfkas'*dt {^n-Tid'*ards 
,und es hat die Oberdache der ganzen Erde tiberflutet^ I Sam 2, 29: 
wattikiad ,und du hast geehrt (deine Sobne) (und ebrest sie nocb)‘; 
siehe aucb unten § 2. II Sam 19, 2: ,David‘ Mha wajji^abhel 
jWeint und trauert‘. Hier bereitet das Imperf, cons, so groUe 
Scbwierigkeiten, daB man vorgeschlagen hat, (Ptcp.) zu lesen,* 

so BH nacb Aber das ist ganz und gar nicbt notwendig. Die 
Stelle liegt auf der gleichen Linie wie die iibrigen dieser Gruppe. 
DaB David weint, gebort nicbt nur der Gegenwart an; er hatte 
schon begonnen, als der Satz gesagt wurde. (Wenn dagegen aucb das 
vorbergebende Verbum im Imperf. cons, gestanden hatte, so kSnnte das 
MiCverstandnis entsteben, daB er geweint undgetrauert hatte, aber es 
jetzt nicbt mebr tate. Dieses wird durcb das Ptcp. 654a verhindert.) 
Zu einem solcben Fall vom Imperf. cons, vergleiche einen engliscben 
Ausdruck wie: ,I have been working for a long time,‘ — I Reg 19, 10: 
wajhaTpsH nafst (Elias Worte) ,sie tracbten mir nacb dem Leben‘; 
wir braucben Prasens, aber der Anfang gebiirt der Vergangenbeit 
an, also wobl derart: ,sie baben begonnen (baben die Handlung 
in Gang gesetzt), mir nacb dem Leben zu tracbten*. Jes 59, 15: 
waWM hd^^mdi nd\dardt ,und die Wabrbeit ist vermiBt worden 
(wird vermiBt)*.^ Jes 51, 12: waUir^^'i ,(icb bin dein Trdster) und 
doch fUrchtetest du (und fiircbtest nocli weiter) (Menschen)*; vgl. 
V 13; siebe aucb unten § 4. Jer 4, 16: wajjitt^nil Tpoldvfi ,und sie 
baben ibren Ruf erboben*.^ Das ist weder propbetiscb noch pra- 

^ la Fallen wie diesen u, S.. heben wir durcb eine prateritale Obersetzung’ 
das Ingressive, durch eine prasentische das Durative hervor. Es ist klar, 
dafi ein Phanomen von beideu Seiten angeschaut werden kann. 

* Siebe vorige Anmerkung. 
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sentisch im eigeatlieben Sinn, sondern praterital, selbst wenn sie 
(die Feinde) ihren Rnf fernerhin h5ren lassen. Hab 1, 14: wattal^Sa 
,du bast (die Menschen) werden lassen (wie die Fische im Meer)‘; 
doch ist es mOglich, daB bier ein Textfehler vorliegt; siehe BH., 
die w^jalHa liest; siehe auch nnten. Ps 7, 13: haH& ddirak wajhon^naha 
jSeinen Bogen hat er gespannt nnd hat ihn angelegt‘.^ 35, 21 : wajjarlyiku 
,sie haben (den Mnnd) anfgesperrt^^ 38, 13: wajfnalck^H ,sie haben 
Schlingen gelegt‘;^ aber vielleicht Textfehler. Ps 55, 6: waWJcassem 
,nnd (Schander) hat mich bedeckt (und bedeekt mich noch)*. 94, 7 : 
wajjom^rH ,sie haben gesagt (und sagen es noch)^ Hiob 2, 3: waWstteni 
,und du hast mich verleitet (gegen ihn)*; so auch Bergstrasser § 8 a. 
Hiob 4, 5: ,Nun hat es dich erfaBt (Imperf. cons.) und du bist er- 
schrocken (Imperf. cons,)*. 10, 8: icaW'kaWieni ,und du bast mich 
verdorben*. 21, 14: loajjom^rH ,(und zwar obgleich) sie (die Gott- 
losen) gesagt haben (zu Gott: Bleibe uns fern usw.)*. DaB die Gott- 
losen so etwas sagen, charakterisiert sie gerade als Gottlose, schildert 
ihre Loslosung von Jaliwe und gehSrt nattirlich vor alien Dingen 
der Vergangenheit an: weil sie so etwas gesagt haben, sind sie 
gottlos. 30, 11; ,und sie .haben mich gedemiitigt (Imperf, cons.)^ 
I Chron 23, 25: wajjUhon ,er (Jahwe) wohnt (in Jerusalem fiir 
ewig)*, d. h. ,er hat jetzt Aufenthalt genommen (in Jerusalem fiir 
ewig)*; deutlich Prateritum; vgl. auch unten iiber den Stil der 
Hymnen § 3. Zu dieser Kategorie muB auch Gen 19, 9 gerechnet 
werden: wajji^pot Mfot ,er will befehlen*, d. h, ,er hat begonnen, 
sich zum Richter aufzuspielen*. Lots Richter wirksamkeit hat ja 
bereits begonnen, als das gesagt wird. [Vielleicht ist hier der Text 
nicht in Ordnung; es ist jedoch unn5tig, dieses Imperf. cons, zu ver- 
bessern, wenn wir die Sache realistisch genug betrachten. Siehe 
Ewald § 231b (S. 595).] 


Wie wir sehen, haben alle diese erwM-hnten Beispiele eine 
ganz deutliche Verbindung mit der Vergangenheit. Ja, in ein- 


^ Siehe vorige Anmerkuttg. 
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zelnen Fallen gebrauchen wir auf Deutsch sogar am besten reines 
Imperf. DaG die Beispiele trotzdem erwalint wurden, hat seinen 
Grand darin, daB sie von den Forschern als Beleg fiir den 
praterital-prasentischen Oharakter des Imperf, cons, angefuhrt 
Worden sind. 

Als ein scliwieriger Fall kann schlieGlich Jes 50, 7 genannt 
werden, wo Ebed-Jahwe von seinen Leiden und Jahwes Hilfe be- 
richtet nnd sagt: wd^edal M Id ^ehd§ — entweder ,ich erfubr, daB 
ich nicht zusclianden wurde* (reines Imperf.) oder: ,icli babe die 
GewiBbeit erlangt, daB ich nicht zuschanden werde‘ (Perf.), aber 
in beiden Fallen ist wd''eda\ praterital (vgl. 53, 2, 9). 

§ 2. 

Wenn schon von den angefuhrten Beispielen ftir Imperf. cons, 
als eine Handlung oder einen Znstand angebend, der in die Gegen- 
wart hineinweist, auf gar keinen Fall gesagt werden kann, daB sie 
gegen eine prateritale Bedeutung der Form sprechen, sondern im 
Gegenteil elier dafiir, so ist dies natiirlich auch mit anderen Bei- 
spielen derselben Art der Fall. In erster Reihe stehen da die Falle, 
wo die Form in prophetischen Scheltreden gebraucht wird, in 
denen die Gerichtsdrohung begrilndet wird, namlich von den Hand- 
lungen, fur die man verurteilt werden soli. Zuerst muB man darauf 
aufmerksam sein, daB diese Handlungen ja realiter Praterita 
sind in dem Augenblick, wo der Prophet spricht. Zweitens ist es 
in solchen Fallen die Aufgabe des Propheten, das Urteil iiber den, 
zu dem er spricht, zu verkiinden. Aber verurteilt wird man nur 
fiir Handlungen, die man begangen hat. Es ist daher an und fiir 
sich mdglich, daB sich der Prophet hier auf einen festen Stil stiitzt, 
der sicher in der Richtersprache bei Urteilsverktindigungen gebraucht 
wurde: ,Weil du dies getan hast (oder tatest), so sollst du^ usw. 
PrMeritum ist daher sehr natiirlich, selbst wenn wir in vieleii 
Fallen am liebsten mit Prasens iibersetzen warden, weil wir die 
Sachlage logischer ansehen, als die Hebraer es taten. 

Hierhin gehbrt als ein typisches Beispiel Jes 30, 12: 
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,Der Heilige Israels hat also gesprochen: 

Weil ihr dieses Wort verworfen habt^ 

wattiMlyA jund euer Vertrauen (auf Gewalttat und Unrecht) 
gesetzt liabt‘ 

waUi§ha\^nil ,tiEd euch (darauf) gestiitzt habt, 

darum soli diese Missetat flir euch werden . . / 

Hier mit Prasens zu iibersetzen, wie es gewdhnlicli geschieht, 
ist nicht im Geist des Grundtextes. — Von derselben Art ist PIos 8, 13: 
(zabdl^ tvajjizbaM) (korr. mit BH): ,sie haben Schlachtopfer 

geliebt und geopfert^ Darauf folgt unmittelbar die Gerichtsdrohuug. 

Ferner haben wir in Am 1, 11 in der Unheilsweissagung gegen 
Edom: . well er bestandig (verharrte) (1. toajjittor) in seinem 

Zorn . . / Micha 6, 16: . aber du (hieltest dich) (1. wattiSmOr) 

zu den Satzungen Omris . , damit ich dich zu einer Wiistenei 
rnache/ Jer 6, 14: ivajfrapp^^'ti ,und sie haben geheilt (meines 
Volkes Wunden)‘. (Das Urteil folgt in V 15.) Hierzu mu6 auch 
noch I Sam 2, 29 gerechnet werden, was ohen behandelt worden 
ist: wattikbad ,und dii hast geehrt (deine Sohne)^; vgl. 11 Sam 12, 9. 

§ 3 . 

Auch Stellen anderer Art sind von den Forschern zum Beweis 
flir den prasentischen oder halbprasentischen Oharakter des Imperf. 
cons, angeftihrt worden. Es gibt eine Reihe Imperff. cons., die wir 
in hymnischen Pradikationen an Jahwe finden. Mit diesen 
Formen verhalt es sich indessen im groBen ganzen so, daB sie 
rein praterital sind und sogar mit Imperf. llbersetzt werden 
miissen, da das, was erwalint wird, eine GroBtat ist, die Jahwe in 
der Yergangenheit ausgeftihrt hat. Das geht ganz klar aus Nah 1, 4 
hervor: ,Er (Jahwe) hedrohte das Meer‘ tvajjahb^Mhti ,und trocknete 
es aus‘. Hier ist zweifellos an das Schilfmeerwunder gedacht, das 
ja der Yergangenheit angehOrt. Aber gleichzeitig ist der ganze 
Zusammenhang in Nah 1, 2ff charakteristisch fUr die Art, wie der 
Hebraer die gewaltigen Taten Jahwes betrachtet: es kommt ihm 
nicht im mindesten darauf an, Yergangenheit, Gegenwart und Zukunft, 
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d. h. vergangene Handlnngen nnd Handlungen, die immer geschehen 
Oder geschehen konnen, voneinander zu scheiden. Das, was Jahwe 
einmal getan hat, das kann er (und will er) von neuem tun, jeder- 
zeit, sohald es notwendig ist. Das Schilfmeerwunder ist keine zu- 
fallige Handlung von Jahwes Seite, sondern der Ausschlag seines 
Wesens als Gott Israels. So ist in Nah 1, 2ff zu allererst die 
Rede von allgemeinen hymnischen Pradikationen an Jahwe als 
die gewaltige, wundertatige Gottheit. Aher das verhindert nicht, 
dal5 der Dichter mitten in solch einem Zusammenhang eine prateritale 
Verbalform gebrauchen kann und so gewissermaCen einen Beweis 
der Geschichte fiir das Wesen Jahwes, das er schildert, liefert, 
ohne dafi er sich damit irgendeiner Digression oder Inkontinuitat 
Oder irgendeiner Beweisfiihrung bewuCt ist, Fiir sein BewuGtsein 
geht das Ganze in eins iiber: Jahwe ist so, wie er sich offenbart 
hat, und Vergangenheit tind Gegenwart spielen keine Rolle; denn 
die letztere ist verankert in der ersteren und macht sie lebendig. 
Wir miissen auch daran denken, daC die anderen Verbalformen, die 
in dem Abschnitt gebraucht werden, nicht ,allzeitig^, sondern ,zeitlos‘ 
sind. All die Ziige in dem Bilde Jahwes, die der Prophet hervor- 
hebt, sind aus dem Ideenkomplex des Theophaniefestes Jahwes 
entlehnt, und dieses geht gerade darauf hinaus, daB das, was einmal 
geschah, aufs neue (im Kultus) Wirklichkeit geworden ist. Daher 
ist hier eine prateritale Verbalform nur zu erwarten. 

Ein Psalm, der wohl zu dem erwahnten Pest gehSrt, ist Ps 33. 
Und hier werden auch in V 9 in einer hymnischen Pradikation an 
Jahwe zwei Imperff. cons, gebraucht: M TiU ^dmar wajjaJi% Ivd siwwd 
wajjai^dd ,er sprach, da geschah es, er befahl, da stand es da^ 
Auch aus dieser Stelle geht einleuchtend hervor, daC die beiden 
Imperff. cons, als reine Praterita gemeint sind, namlich von Jahwes 
Schdpfungsakt, selbst wenn der Inhalt des Psalms aktuell ist, 
Und selbst wenn der Psalm nicht zu dem erwahnten Fest gehdren 
soUte, ist dieses klar. Es ist namlich auch mdglich, daC Ps 33 
gerade als ein nationaler Dankpsalm verstanden werden soli, aktuell 
veranlaCt. 
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Unter alien Umstanden soil I Sam 2, 1 — 10 als Dankpsalm 
aufgefaCt werden. Auch bier finden wir einen Beweis dafUr, wie 
schwer es ftir den Hebraer ist, das Allgemeine und das Prateritale 
auseinanderzuhalten, V 3 b — 8 ist ein hymnischer Abschnitt mit 
allgemeinen Pradikationen an Jab we: ,Er sattigt die Hungrigen und 
laBt die Unfruchtbaren gebaren^ usw. In V 6 heifit es dann so: 
, Jahwe t5tet und macht lebendig (zwei Ptcp.), er fUhrt hinunter (Ptcp.) 
in die wajjalaV Hier kommt somit plStzlicb ein Imperf. cons., 
das den Auslegern yiel Kopfzerbrechen verursacht bat Aber in 
Wirklicbkeit ist die Sache ganz einfach. Der Hintergrund ftlr den 
Hymnus ist die eben eingetroffene Errettung, ein Hintergrund, der 
zwar nicht durch alle Ausspriicbe bindurchscbeint, der sich aber 
sicber in V 6 zu erkennen gibt. Es ist ja gerade eine jWieder- 
belebung‘,‘ die Jabwe jetzt ausgefiibrt bat (vgl, Ps 18, 5f, 17; 80, 19). 
So ist es leicbt verstandlich, daC der Gedanke an die aktuelle Er- 
rettung so bervortretend werden kann, daB er das erwS.bnte Imperf. 
cons, mit sicb fiihrt.^ Dies kann also keineswegs als Beweis fiir 
einen nicbttemporalen Sinn der Form angenommen werden. Hier 
wie tlberall in den hymniscben Pradikationen macht es sich geltend, 
daB es dem Hebraer schwer Mit, allgemeingiiltige Satze ohne Ge- 
danken an konkrete Aktualisierung auszudriicken. Wenn sonst in 
den Hymnen Jabwes in der Vergangenbeit liegende Errettungstaten 
das allgemeine Schema durcbbrechen, so ist es bier ebenso, nur 
daB die Rettung, von der bier die Rede ist, nicht so weit in der 
Zeit zurtickliegt. 

Von hier aus kbnnen nun viele Imperff. cons, verstanden werden. 
So hat der Gedanke an die vorzeitlichen Rettungstaten Jahwes 
Imperff. cons, hervorgerufen in Dt 33, 27 b— 28: wajj^gdrU§ mippan’^a 
^ojeh wajjSmctr haim^dj wajjUkOn jUrd^el IRtali ,er vertrieb vor dir 
den Feind und gebot: Vertilge! und so wohnte Israel (gelangte 
Israel dazu zu wohnen) in Sicherheit‘. Jes 40, 24: w^gam ndSaf 
bahdm wajjihaM ,(noch bevor sie gepflanzt, bevor sie gesEt waren) 

^ Hier kann auch an vergfangene Kettungstaten im allgemeinen gedacht 
sein, ohne spezielle Beziehung auf die aktuelle Lagej vgl. unten. 
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so blies er sie an, und sie verdorrten‘. Von V 22 b an {ivajjim- 
talieTii) ist es die Vergangenheit, um die es sich dreLt. So ist es 
dann wohl ancli in V 24 der Fall. Aber natiirlich hat das Gauze 
eine aktuelle Beziehung: so hat Jahwe getan und tut es noch. Es 
ist Jahwes Allmacht, die bewiesen werden soil, und dieser Beweis 
verliert viel an seiner Ivraft, wenn hier nicht die Vergangenheit 
gemeint ist, selbst wenn man es wohl als hebraischen Beweis 
(d. h. : als Behauptung) verteidigen konnte. Vielleicht denkt Dt-Jes 
speziell an Babels Pall? Jedenfalls waren ihm viele Furstentiimer 
bekannt, die nur eine kleine Weile gebltiht hatten. Jes 41, 5: kar^hH 
loajjaHojun ,sie naherten sieh und kamen‘ ist sicher (mit BH und 
den meisten Neueren) Hinzufugung Yon jemand, der die vorher- 
gehenden hymnischen Pr^dikate praterital aufgefaCt hat, analog 
Ps 66, 9 (siehe unten, vgl. die Imperf. cons, gelesen haben anstatt 
TM Jer 10, 13 : wajja<Hd miy.se- drds . . . wajjose 

riiali me^dfrdtdio ,und Wolken liefi er vom Rande der Erde herauf- 
ziehen . . . und entlieC den Wind aus seinen Vorratskammern‘. Von 
V 12 an sind es gerade Jahwes Schopfertaten, von denen gesprochen 
wird; so auch in V 13, wenn auch von diesem Vers an das All- 
gemeine mehr hervortritt; das, was Jahwe einmal getan hat, tut er 
noch und immer. Am 5, 8 (9, 6) : , Jahwe Zebaoth, der den Orion 
geschaffen hat usw,, der die Wasser des Meeres herbeirief ‘ wajiSp^Mm 
_,und sie ergoB (iiber die Erdflache)^ Hier ist mciglicherweise an die 
Sundflut Oder an andere vorzeitliche Katastrophen gedacht; jeden- 
falls ist es praterital. Hiermit ist auch Am 9, 5 erklart : ,er, der die 
Erde anruhrte‘ wattamSp ,daB sie schwankte* (siehe z. B. Guthe bei 
Kautzsch). Ps 29,10: toajjeSeh jahwa mdlah Mdlam , Jahwe hat sich 
gesetzt (setzte sich) (als) ein Konig in Ewigkeit*. Ps 34, 8 : ,Der 
Engel Jahwes lagert sich rings um die, die ihn fiirchten^ wajfhall^sEm, 
Das Gauze ist allgemein gemeint, aber init dem angefuhrten Imperf. 
cons, wird an friihere Heilstaten gedacht; vgl. I Sam 2, 6. Der 
Znsammenbang hier ist typisch fiir die Art der Hebraer, vom all- 
gemeingiiltigen Satz abzugleiten. Ps 50, 6: wajjdgidtl, sdmajim ?idhd. 
Dies mu6 aus dem Zusammenhang heraus verstanden werden. Der 
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Befebl ist von Jahwe ausgegangen, und der Himmel hat geantwortet; 
Geschichte nnd Gegenwart gehen iiberdies auch bier ineinander iiber. 
Ps 65, 9 : wajjir^^H j6§^he-i^^saivdt ,UTid die da wohnten an den Enden 
(der Erde) ftlrchteten sich*. Hier wird auf frtihere Taten Jahwes 
angespielt; siehe V 7. Ps 119,90: Mnanta ^ards wattal^mod ,du 
hast die Erde test hingestellt, nnd sie stand*. Ps 144, 3 : ,Was ist 
ein Mensch* loattedaWiu ,nnd du hast dich doch um ihn gekttmmert*. 
Damit wird natiirlich nicht gemeint, daC Jahwe nicht fernerhin das- 
selbe tut. Es ist eine Tatsache aus der Geschichte, die sich immer 
wieder anfs neue erweist. Hierdurch ist anch Hiob 7, 18 erkl^rt. 
Hiob 5, 15 f : wajjd§al und watifM weisen auch auf historische Tat- 
sachen hin. Hiob 12, 22—25 hat mehrere Imperff. cons, in hymnischen 
Pradikationen. Ein Vergleich mit Ps 107, 40 zeigt, daB PrS^teritum 
gemeint ist. Hiob 34, 24: ,er vernichtete (vernichtet jdrdal) die 
Starken . . .* icajja\^med ""ahertm tahtam ,und setzt(e) andere an ihre 
Stelle*. Historische Tatsachen. Hiob 37, 8: Von V 2 an wird Jahwes 
gewaltige und Schrecken einjagende Majestat in (anscheinend) all- 
gemeingiiltigen Satzen geschildert. Aber der Gedanke an Epiphanie- 
berichte steht sicher vor dem Dichter und kann watt&hd in Y 8 
veranlaBt haben: ,und so (deswegen) ging (ist gegangen) das Wild 

ins Yersteck* (hier soil jedoch vielleicht w^taho gelesen werden, da 

* ^ ^ 

sonst iiberall Imperf., nicht Perf., gebraucht ist). 

Nach dem Vorangegangenen kann ein Imperf. cons., das pli)tz- 
lich in einem Zusammenhang auftritt, wo allgemeingttltige S^tze von 
Jahwes GroBtaten gebraucht werden, in gar keinem Fall als Beweis 
ftir den nichttemporalen Charakter der Form angefUhrt werden.^ 

^ Die Frage nach dem Tempusgebrauch in Epiphanieschilderungen wftre 
vielleicht einer speziellen Untersuchung wert. Ein interessantes Beispiel fUr das 
Ineinander von Zeitlosigkeit und Vergangenheit in einer Theophanieschilderung, 
die sich auf ein ganz konkretes Ereignis bezieht, liefert somit Assurbanipal, 
Ann. IX, 76 — 89. Der K?5nig schildert das gSttliche Eingreifen zu seiner Hilfe 
gegen den Araberhauptling Uaite’. Das Tempus, das man hier erwartet, ist dann 
natiirlich vor allem das Prkteritum. Wir haben auch tatsHchlich mehrere solcher 
Fornien: wno/ajp, uparri*^ illiJcy i^fura^ i^baty uSarfiMta^ Zu bemerken aber 

ist, daB das zeitlose Permansivum, das sonst in den Annalea verhilltnismaBig selten 
Acta Orlentalia. XIIL 2 
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§ 4. 

Das Phanomen, das im Vorhergehenden besprochen wurde, ist 
also konkretisierender Bruch im Stil des allgemeingiiltigen 
Satzes. Aber dies ist natUrlicli nicht nur au£ hymniscbe Pradikationen 
an Jaliwe begrenzt. Es tritt im ganzen genommen sehr haufig auf^ 
wenn wir iiberhaupt mit allgemeinen Satzen zu tun haben. Sehr 
anschaulich dafiir ist der Zusammenhang Hiob 6, 15 — 20. Hiob 
schildert die Treulosigkeit der Freunde in dem Bilde des Baches, 
der dahinschwindet, sobald die Strahlen der Sonne ihn treffen. Ganz 
bis zu V 18 wird dieses Bild in (anscheinend) allgemeingiiltigen 
Satzen ausgefuhrt. Aber in V 19 £ heiCt es : ,Die Karawanen Temas 
schauten aus, die Reiseztige Sebas setzten ihre Hoffnung au£ sie 
(dieBache); sie wurden zuschanden mit (ihrem) Vertrauen, kamen 
hin und wurden enttauscht {wajjal^parH),^ Hier haben wir nicht 
langer die Form der allgemeingiiltigen Satze vor uns. Sie hat der 
erzahlenden Form weichen miissen. Das ist psychologisch leicht 
verstandlich und als poetisches Kunstmittel allerdings ein£ach, aber 
nicht wenig wirkungsvoll ; jedenfalls macht es das gauze Bild 
plastischer. 

Ganz interessant ist der Zusammenhang in Jes 44, 12—15, wo es 
sich als vollstandig nnmdflich £ur den Ver£asser (Interpolator) erweist, 
in allgemeingiiltigen Satzen davon zu reden, wie die Gotterbilder 
gemacht werden. Es wird meistens zu Berichten dariiber, wie es 
vor sich ging. Weiterhin haben wir in Jes 57, 20: ,Die Gottlosen 
sind wie das Meer, wenn es aufgewiihlt ist (wird)^ loajjigr^M ,und 
sein Wasser hat (Schlamm und Kot) herau£gewtihlt‘. Es ist nicht 
notwendig, hier Imperf. cop. zu lesen, wie BH es will. 

Im ganzen miissen Phanomene, wie die bisher erwahnten, aus 
einem Gedankengang heraus verstanden werden, der eine weniger 


ist, hier nicht weniger als yiermal gebraucht wird: Utlu^at, lUbuSat, naMta^ hus^ur, 
Es wird so, ganz wie im Hebraischen, schwer zu entscheiden sein, ob die Pradikate 
allgemein oder praterital aufzufassen sind. Ja, sogar ein PrUsens kommt 
vor: izannun Z. 81 . 
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abstrakte FS^higkeit besitzt, als wir modernen Menschen sie haben, 
Sicliere Analogies fUr einen solchen Sprachgebrauch sind leicht 
in fast jedem Scliulaufsatz von nicht zu erwachsenen Kindern zn 
finden, wenn sie versuclien sollen, allgemeingiiltige Satze zn bilden. 
Sie fallen sofort in erzalilende (prateritale) Form zuriick. Sollen 
sie liber Scbnee sclimilzt^ schreiben, so wird. daraus 

jedenfalls in den meisten Satzen ein; ,Als der Sclinee schmolz/ 
Ja, wir brauchen nicht einmal nnsere Zufluclit zu einer solchen 
Analogic der naiven Denkweise zu nehmen, Als rhetorisch-poetisches 
Kunstmittel ist eine solche praterital-konkretisierende Digression vom 
Stil des allgemeingiiltigen Satzes fort ein auch sonst wohlbekanntes 
Vorkommnis. Vergleiche eine Aussage wie: oft taten wir 

Menschen etwas (haben w. M, etw. get.), was wir spater bereuten/ 
Hier soli die Giiltigkeit des allgemeingiiltigen Satzes dadurch ver- 
st^rkt werden, daC sie in dem Leben des einzelnen aktualisiert 
wird. Wir konnen als eine ausgezeichnete Parallele zu diesen Vor- 
kommnissen den griechischen gnomiscben Aorist anfiihren.^ Aber 
ein solches gnomisches Prateritum wie dasjenige, um das es sich 
hier handelt, ist im ganzen ein sehr wohlbekanntes allgemeines 
sprachliches Phanomen. (Vgl. Jespersen S. 385, Anm.: . .Wenn man 
in allgemeingiiltigen Satzen Preens wahit, so ist es deswegen, weil 
man damit bezeichnen will, daC sie auch jetzt gelten. Wenn man 
dagegen „gnomisches Prateritum" gebraucht, wie in Shakespeares 
„Men were deceivers ever", so will man mit einem stilistischen 
Kunstgriff den H5renden selbst die SchluBfolgerung daraus ziehen 
lassen, daC, was bisher immer stattgefunden hat, auch jetzt noch 
and in alle Zukunft gilt,‘) 

Eine deutliche Verbindung mit der konkreten Erfahrung spiiren 
wir Hiob 7, 9: kala landn tcajjelak ,(wie) die Wolke schwindet und 


^ Siehe z. B. Brug-raann, Griechische Grammatik (Miillors Haiidb. der kla^s, 
Altertumswissensch.il, 1), Mhnchen 1913 § 554 b, wo auch weitere Literatur. Zu 
dem, mbglicherweise auf griechischem EiufluB beruhenden, gnomiscben Per- 
fektum im Lateinischen siehe z.B. Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik® (Mfillers 
Handb. von Otto), Miinchen 1928 § 153 b f . 


2 * 
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dahmgeht (so kommt niemand wieder, der liinabstieg in die 
In poetisckem Ansdrnck kSnnen sogar auch wir hier Prateritnm 
gebrauehen: ,Wolken scbwanden und gingen daliin. Niemand steigt 
aus dem Grabe empor/ Ferner Hiob 14, 2: ,(Der Menscb) wie eine 
Blume wachst er auf (JasaJ ivajjimmal ,und welkt dabin‘ loajjibraJi 
,nnd flieht (wie der Schatten nnd bat nicbt Bestand).‘ Hiobs Er- 
fahrung an sicb selbst hat hier siclier dazn beigetragen, das all- 
gemeine Schema zu sprengen. Hiob 39, 15: loattiSkaJi ,nnd sie (die 
StrauBhenne) yergaB^, d. h. damals, als sie Eier legte. Die berichtende 
Form bricht anch hier den allgemeingiiltigen Satz. Hiob 20, 15; 
,Hab nnd Gut verschlang er (der Gottlose)‘ wajlpf annH ,und spie 
ihn aus‘, d. h.: ,So ist es alien Gottlosen ergangen, das ist meine 
(Sofars) Erfahrung.' Hier sehimmert anch das Konditionale hin- 
dnrch: Wenn der Gottlose . . so . . . Ganz analog mit dieser letzten 
Stelle ist Hiob 24, 11: ^Sie treten (traten) ihre Kelter^ loajjismaU 
,nnd dnrsten (dursteten)/ Prov 20, 26; ,Ein weiser Konig scheidet 
sichtend die Gottlosen ans^ (loajja^ah) ,nnd vergilt (ihnen (ihren 
Freyel))‘. Ps 90, 10: ,IJnd ihre GrdBe ist Mtihsal und Nichtigkeit. 
Sie ging eilend yoriiber, nnd wir flogen davon (wannatUfa),^ Hier 
ist sicherlick an die gescbwundenen Generationen gedacht als Kon- 
kretisiernng der Verganglichkeit des menschlichen Lebens. Prov 30, 
25—27: ,(Die Ameisen sind ein Volk ohne Macht)‘ wajjaMnH ,nnd 
(dennoch.) bereiten sie (im Sommer ihre Speise)h Analog sind die 
zwei folgenden Imperff. cons, yon den Klippdachsen nnd den Hen- 
schrecken. Es kann also hier die Rede sein yon einem prateritalen 
Brneh des allgemeingnltigen Satzes; aber man kann anch Imperf. cop. 
lesen. 'Kein Perf. geht vorans. Vergleiche schlieBlich Hiob 39, 15, 
welche Stelle oben behandelt ist. 

Also anch diese Stellen kbnnen nicht als Beweise gegen 
Imperf. cons, als Prateritnm angefiihrt werden. 

§ 5 . 

Nahe yerwandt mit dem Gebrauch des Prateritnm bei Kon- 
kretisiernng des allgemein Giiltigen ist anch der Gebrauch des Pra- 
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teritum m Bedinguiigssatzien und bedingten Ausdriicken, selbst 
wenn diese nicht an und ftir sich prSLterital in strengerem Sinne 
sind. Prinzipiell ist eine Bedingung auf Hebrkisch so aufzufassen, 
daB zwei GUeder als reine Facta gegeneinander aufgestellt werden, 
DaB das wirklicbe (logische) Verhaltnis zwischen diesen Gliedern 
konditional ist, muB sebr Mufig nur aus dem Zusammenbang ge- 
schlossen werden* Gew5hnlich. ist es jedoch mit Hilfe von Kon- 
junktionen angegeben. Aber selbst in diesen Fallen wird das prin- 
zipielle Verbaltnis nicht auEgehoben. Wenn diese Glieder als Facta, 
die gesetzt werden, gegeneinander aufgestellt werden, so liegt es 
der Anschaulichkeit wegen sebr nab, sie in die ideelle Vergangen- 
heit zn plazieren, da diese ja vor alien Dingen die Zeit der Tat- 
sacben ist. 

So kann von dem Beispiel Iliob 20, 15, das vrir oben an- 
fubrten, gesagt werden, daB es ein Grenzfall zn einem allgemeinen 
Bedingungssatz ist. Ebenso Hiob 24, 11. 

Als andere Beispiele von allgemeingUltigen Aussagen, wo es 
scbwierig ist zu entscheiden, ob wir mit Bedingung oder Neben- 
ordnung zu tun haben, und wo Prateritum gebraucbt wird, kann 
erwabnt werden: Prov 11, 2: hd zadon wajj&bd eigentlicb: 

,da kam Clbermut, und dann kam Scbande^, d. h. ,]edesmal oder 
wenn Ubermut kommt, so kommt Scbande‘, d. b. ,unter der Be- 
dingung, daB Ubermut kommt . . Hier ist leiclit ersiclitlicb, wie 
Imperf. cons, als das Allgemeine konkretisierend aufgefaBt werden 
kann. Aber gleicbzeitig kann es zu einem bedingten Ausdruck ge- 
b5ren und muB dann mit dem Prasens Ubersetzt werden. So ungefUhr 
von gleicber Art ist Iliob 14, 10: ,Und stirbt ein Mann‘ icajjUlfldi 
,so liegt er liingestreckt^ wajji^wd\ ,und stirbt (starb) (ein Mann, 
wie ist [wurde] er so . . Hiob 10, 22: wattdfal ,und wird (w^urde) 
es licht, (so ist [war] es dunkel)^ Mit diesem letzten Beispiel sind 
wir einem allgemeinen Bedingungssatz so nah wie moglicb. 

Aber der Geb ranch einer prateritalen VerbalEorm in hypo- 
tbetischen und bedingenden Ausdrlicken ist ganz und gar nicbt 
im mindesten auHallend. Es ist ein allgemeingiiltiges sprachliches 
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Phanomen, das wir hier vor uns liaben, das keiner speziellen Er- 
klarung, was die liebraische Spraclie anbetrifft, bedarf.^ Hier kQnnen 
wir uns nur darauE bescliranken, auf den Gebrauch des Prateritum 
in modernen Spraclien in solchen Fallen hinzuweisen. Als Beleg 
fiir den Gebrauch des Prateritum von der Gegenwart kann man 
den Gebrauch in hypothetischen Ausdrilcken anfiihren: Wenn ich 
konnte, wtlrde ich das tun (sc. aber ich kann nicht). Hier ist 
das Irreale deutlich. In naher Verbindung hiermit steht der Ge- 
brauch in unerflillbaren Wiinschen: Ach, wenn man 20 Jahre ware! 
Ware ich nur tot! usw. Ein besonderes Interesse hat dies fiir das 
Hebraische, das ja noch weniger scharf zwischen irreal gedachten 
bedingten Ausdriicken und unerfiillbaren Wiinschen unterscheidet, 
indem der Bedingungssatz der ersteren ja ein Wunschsatz ist (ein- 
geleitet mit M\ siehe hierzu Brockelmann, GrundriB II § 426 ff). Wir 
finden auch ganz riehtig Prateritum in genau analogen Fallen im 
Hebraischen gebraucht. So haben wir ein sehr klares Beispiel fiir 
den Gebrauch des Prateritum von der Gegenwart in einem solchen 
Pall in Hiob 14, 17: ,(Ach (oder: wenn [Zit]) ich ruhte in der 
V 13 , . versiegelt ware da meine Siinde in einem BeuteP wattitjpdl 
,und du hattest (wiirdest haben) verklebt (meine Schuld)^ Ahnlicher 
Art ist wohl auch Imperf. cons, in Hiob 7, 15; meine Seele 
wahlte lieber (wiirde lieber wahlen laattihkar) Erwiirgung . . 
Vergleiche einen deutschen Ausdruck wie; ,Ich wiinschte lieber, 
daB du etwas anderes tatest.^ (Hier ist es allerdings wohl deutlicher, 
ersten Konditionalis zu brauchen: ich wiirde lieber wiinschen. Aber 
der prateritale Oharakter ist deutlich, ebenso wie auch der kon- 
ditionale zum Vorschein kommt.) — Aber Prateritum kann in solchen 
Fallen auch Zukunft bezeichnen; vergleiche einen Ausdruck wie: 
,Ach Gott, ach Gott, ich werde verriickt, und wenn ich es doch 
wiirde! ‘ oder: ,Ach, wenn ich doch den Schlag bekame!^ 

^ Siehe Jespersen S. 389 f. Alter© Sprachen und auch einige neuere, wie 
z. B. deutsch, brauchen Konjunktiv des Prateritum in solchen Fallen. Aber das 
kann naturlich unsere Darstellung* nicht beeinflussen, da das Hebraische ja keinen 
Konjunktiv kennt. 
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Western § 407, 3, S. 341). Ira Hebraisclien liaben wir liierfUr ein 
charakteristisches Beispiel in Jes 48, 18 f: hi liilpmhta l^mi§w6taj 
loajhi hannaliar Homoka ,0 daC (wenn) du li(3rtest auf meine Worte, 
(so) wlirde deine WoUfalirt einem Strom gleich^^ 

Die letzten Beispiele haben gezeigt, daC es nicht mOglieh ist, 
zwischen erfiillbaren und nnerfUllbaren Wtinscben zu unterscbeiden, 
wenn Prateritum von der Zukunft gebraucht wird. Die Form 
selbst sagt dann nichts iiber dieses Verhaltnis aus. Dasselbe gilt 
daher auch fiir den Gebrauch der Form in bedingter Rede von 
der Zukunft. Wir kbnnen hierftir ein Beispiel anfuhren: ,Das kbnnte 
mit dem Proviant Schmalhans werden . , , wenn das Treibeis sicli 
nicbt einigermaBen bald auseinanderl3ste‘ (Western S. 341) usw. Fiir 
das Hebraische konnen angefiihrt werden: Hiob 9, 16: ,Wena ich riefe‘ 
wajjal^neni ,und er gabe mir Antwerp^ (wenn nicht nach gelesen 
wird: tc^ld jal^nem), Ps 139, 11; ... tra’ omar ,und wenn ich sagte^ 
Analoger Art ist der Gebrauch des Prateritum Hiob 11, 3: 
,Dein Geschwatz sollte Manner zum Schweigen bringen* ivattillag 
,und du solltest hohnen‘. Hier haben wir wohl mit einer Art 
Ellipse zu tun: ,Wenii dein Geschwatz brachte usw., so wiirde 
etwas hOchst Undenkbares geschehen sein.^ 

Wir haben bisher nur Beispiele angefiihrt, die nicht einmal 
Ubersetzungsschwierigkeiten bieten, indem auch wir hier Prateritum 
gebrauchen. Die Sache liegt daher hier ganz klar: Ebensowenig 
wie der temporale Charakter unseres Prateritum durch den hier 
angefiihrten Gebrauch abgeschwiicht werden kann, ebensowenig ist 
dies bei dem hebraisehen Imperf. cons, der Fall. 

^ Bafi die prSteritale Verbalform hier nur in dem jNacheatz* vorkommt 
{wenn wir, streng genommen, Iiier von einem solclien reden kOnnen, wo ea viel- 
leicht ebensogut Koordination sein kann; ,0 daB du . . . und daB deine Wohl- 
fahrt‘), spielt natiirlich keine Rolle, da dieses Prateritum derselbeu Art ist wie 
das des Vordersatzes. Nach lUk muBte auBerdem Imperf. cons, notwendigerweiee 
durch Perf. (oder Imperf.) ersetzt werden, da sein und ja unmOglich war, 

* Ygl. Brockelmann II § 428b. Er nimmt an, daB an dieser Stella die re ale 
Form ('im) anstatt der irrealen gebraucht ist und unterscheidet daher zu scharf 
zwischen den zwei Pormen. 
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Abor auf Grund des bier Klargelegten iquB der Gebrauch des 
Imperf. cons, in bedingten Ansdriicken von (Gegenwart oder) Zukunft 
erklart werden, selbst wenn es £iir uns schwierig sein kann, mit 
Prateritum. zn iibersetzen. So z. B. in Hes 33, 4, 6: ,Wenn dann 
der, der den Trompetenschall hbrt (b5rte), sicb nicht warnen laBt 
(lieC)^ loattaho Tiaharah wattih'^aliehii ,und das Scbwert kommt nnd 
rafft ihn hinweg^ (V 4 analog V 6). Hier ist es nattirlich vor alien 
Dingen die Ankniipfung an das Vorliergehende, die Imperf. cons, 
statt des Perfektum hervorgerufen hat. Daher kSnnte sich die 
Frage erheben, ob hier nicht Imperf. cop. gelesen werden sollte. 
Aber Imperf. cons, ist sehr gut moglich, ganz analog des Gebrauchs 
in anderen bedingten Aussagen. Verglichen z. B. mit Jes 48, 18 f 
hat es eigentlieh nur die Eigentiimlichkeit, daB Imperf. cons, in 
unserer Stelle zu dem Vordersatz gehort. Aber das hat naturlich nichts 
zu sagen. Die Schwierigkeit existiert nur fiir uns, die wir hier nicht 
hypothetisches Imperfektum gebrauchen k^nnen, da es in seiner Be- 
tonung zu irreal werden wiirde. 

Ahnliche Ubersetzungsschwierigkeiten bieten die oben an- 
gefiihrten Stellen Prov 11, 2; Hiob 14, 10; 10, 22, wenn sie als all- 
gemeine Bedingungssatze angesehen werden. 

Alles in allem muB also gesagt werden, daB der Gebrauch 
des Imperf. cons, von Gegenwart oder Zukunft in Wiinschen und 
bedingten Aussagen keinesfalls als Beweis gegen den prateritalen 
Charakter der Form angeflihrt werden kann, da es sich um ein 
allgemeingtiltiges sprachliches Phanomen handelt, mit dem wir hier 
zu tun haben, das allerdings in einigen wenigen Fallen im Hebraischen 
und in modernen Sprachen nicht ganz iibereinstimmt, aber dessen 
Prinzip klar genug ist. 


§ 6 . 

Wir haben im Vorhergehenden erwahnt, daB der Hymnus 
mit seinen Pradikationen an Jahwe sehr leicht ein iiberwiegend 
prateritales Stilgeprage erhalt. Nah verwandt mit dem Hymnus ist 
der Dankpsalm (individuell oder kollektiv). In diesem ist es noch 
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wabrscheinliclier, daC Imperf. cons, angewendet wird ; denn er dankt 
ja gerade fiir Handlungen, die geschehen sind, nicht fiir Handlungen, 
die im allgemeinen geschehen. I Sam 2, 6, eine Stelle, die wir 
schon behandelt haben, gehort gerade auch einem Dankpsalm an. 
Und doch gibt es ein paar Stellen solcher Art, die als Beweis fUr 
den nichttemporalen Charakter unserer Form angefiihrt worden 
sind. So Ps 41, 13: wattas§them ,nnd dn hast mich gestellt*. DaC 
dieser Psalm ein Dankpsalm ist und daC mit den erwahnten Worten 
an eine eingetroffene Rettung gedacht wird, ist von Gunkel und 
Buhl klar bewiesen worden. Weiter haben wir Ps 92, 8; wajjasisu 
dwdn ,und alle Gottlosen bliihten‘ (aber tun es jetzt nicht 
langei*, nachdem ihre Macht durch die Errettung des Sprechenden 
gebrochen worden ist); 92, 11: wattdram l<iarni ,und du hast mein 
Horn erhoben (in und mit meiner Rettung)^; vgl. auch 92, 12. In 
solchen Fallen ist indessen die Sache ganz klar. 

Schlimmer ist es mit einer anderen Art von Dankpsalmen, wo 
es nicht so verwunderlich ist, daC die Sache von den Sprachforschern 
mifiverstanden worden ist. Wir meinen hier die vorgreifenden 
Dankpsalmen, d. h. Dankpsalmen, . die nicht reell irgendeine Rettung 
voraussetzen, aber die sich doch auf das Stadium stellen, daB die 
Errettung schon geschehen ist, und die solclie Worte gebrauchen, 
wie man sie gebrauchen wUrde, wenn die Rettung eingetroffen ware. 
Die Eigenart dieser Psalmen (oder Psalmenteile) hat eigentlich erst 
die neuere ,Gattungsforschung‘ fiir uns klargelegt. Von friiheren 
Forschern wurden die in solchen Psalmen enthaltenen Ausdriicke 
als WUnsche oder HoFnungen aufgefaCt. Und selbst wenn dieses 
Moment eine groBe Rolle spielt und teilweise auch den Stil beeinfluBt 
haben kann, so ist dieser doch prinzipiell aus dem Stil des Dank- 
psalms heraus zu verstehen. Auf diese Weise wird eine ganze 
Reihe Imperff. cons, leicht verstandlich, indem sie weder prS^sentisch 
nocli futurisch sind, sondern einfach praterital. 

Sehr lehrreich ist in dieser Hinsicht Ps 52, 9: jSieh, das ist 
der Mann, der nicht‘ ja^im ,setzte (Jahwe zu seiner Schutzwehr)* 
xoajjxbtab, , sondern sich (auf seinen groBen Reichtum) verlieB‘. Hier 
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zeigt V 8 (yund die Frommen warden as sehen nnd sicli fiirchten 
und iiber ilin laclien‘), daC in V 9 (in Gedanken) der Fall der Gott- 
losen vorausgesetzt ist V 9 entlialt namlich die Worte, die die 
Gerechten dann sagen warden; folglich ist (sowohl wie auch) 

loajjihtali praterital aufzufassen. Auch Ps 64, 8 — 10 enthalt eine 
Reihe Imperff. cons. Der Dicliter sieht hier auf die erwartete 
Rettung zuriick, aber der Text ist tailweise unverstandlich. 

Yon derselben Art sind auCerdem einige andere Stellen in 
den Psalmen: Ps 16, 9: §amali lihM loajjdgal ,niein Herz wurde 
erfiillt von Freude und Lust (als er mich rettete)^; der Dankpsalm 
fangt in V 7 an, durch "^^hdreJc eingeleitet. Ps 94, 22 f: xoajlii jahtva 
M mi§gdh . . . wajjdmh ^dt I6ndm ,Jahwe ist geworden 

(wurde) mir zur Burg . . ., und er lieB ihre Bosheit auf sie selbst 
fallen*. 

Es ist bekanntlich (von Kiichler, Mowinckel u. a.) vermutet 
worden, daC dieser jahe tfbergang von Klage zu Dank einem Er- 
rettung verheiCenden Orakel zuzuschreiben ist, eine Annahme, die 
viel fiir sicli zu haben scheint. Auf dieses Orakel selbst spielt dann 
wajjal^neni in Ps 3, 5 an: ,er antwortete (hat geantwortet) mir*. 

Yon Stellen auBerhalb das Psalters, die hierhergehOren, muB 
zu allererst Hab 3, 19 gerechnet warden: icajjdidm raglaj ha'ajjdlot 
,und er machte meine FtiBe wie die der Hindinnen*. Der vor- 
greifende Dankpsalm beginnt mit Y 18 (bemerke '"d'iHdza). Jes 48, 21: 
wajjibkal sHr ,und er spaltete den Felsen*. Der vorgreifende Dank- 
psalm beginnt mit Y 20 b (,erlbst hat Jahwe seinen Knecht Jakob*). 
Jes 59, 15 b — 17 ist wahrscheinlich ein vorgreifender Hymnus, der 
den Kampf Jahwes mit der heidnischen Welt zum Besten seines 
Yolkes schildert, wenn nicht ganz einfach an eine schon geschehene 
Rettung gedacht wird. Y on ungefahr der gleichen Art ist Joel 2, 23 a (5 : 
wajjordd lakam gaSdm ,und er lieB Regen auf euch herniederstrSmen* ; 
dieses begrundet aa(giM) und ist der Inhalt des Dankpsalms. DaB 
dessen Charakter ein vorgreifender ist, schimmert jedoch in lakam 
durch, das sonst IdnH geheiBen hatte. (Es ist nattirlich nicht nur 
das erwahnte Imperf. cons., das praterital ist, sondern auch das 
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Perf. ndtan] die reine Propliezeiung in V 24 ist dagegen in Perf. 
cons, gesetzt.) 

So sielit man, wie die Propbetenstellen, die bier in Betracht 
kommen, realiter Weissagungen sind, aber formaliter (literarisch) 
Hymnen, und als solche praterital. Propbetiscbe Imperf!. cons,, die 
auf dieselbe Art erklart werden konnen, baben wir in Jes 24, 6, 18; 
Micba 2, 13; Jer 51, 29. Hier ist also nicbt die Rede von futnrisclier 
Bedeutung der Verbalform, aucli nicbt von einem eigenen propbe- 
tiscben Stil. Es ist der Stil der Hymnen, der die Aussagen der 
Propheten beeinfluCt bat. Es ist bezeicbnend, daC Imperf. cons, (dort, 
wo der Text sicber ist) in Prophezeiungen ausscblieClicb in 
bymniscben Aussagen gebraucbt wird, niemals in reinen Ungliicks- 
weissagungen. 

Zweifelbaft ist die Sacbe in Jes 9, 5 rait den cons. Formen 
watt^hi und (wajji^kdre) (® S 11). Ist es hier Weissagung, so baben 
wir wieder den Hymnenstil. Aber es kann aucb davon die Rede 
sein, das Ganze als reelle Vergangenbeit zu versteben. 

§ 7 . 

Alle die bisher bebandelten Stellen baben also bewiesen, daO 
es einfach auf einem feblerbaften Textverstandnis berubt, wenn die 
dort vorkommenden Imperffi. cons, anders als praterital aufgefaCt 
werden konnten. Selbst wenn die hier gegebene Auslegung sich 
nicbt hinsicbtlicb aller Falle als stichhaltig erweisen sollte, so 
ist docb trotz allem klargelegt, daB keins der bebandelten Imperff. 
cons, als Beweis gegen die prateritale Bedeutung der Form 
angefiihrt werden kann. Die Sacbe miiBte dann ungleicli ein~ 
leucbtender sein. 

Es finden sich aber aucb andere Stellen, wo Imperf. cons.^s 
angeblich nicbtprateritale Bedeutung auf einem MiBverstandnis des 
Textes berubt. Wir k<3nnen so einzelne Stellen in den propbetischen 
Bticbern anfiihren, wo Worte oder Handlungen des Propheten oder 
Jabwes erwahnt werden. So z. B. Jes 3, 16: xcajjomltr jaliica usw. 
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Jer 11, 5b: waalan waomar juad ich nahm das Wort and sagte^ 
Jer 14, 11: xoajjomcb^ jahwd, Jer 34, 6: wajdaiMr jirm^jdhH*^ 
Micha 3, 1 : loaomdr. Die Auffassung dieser Stellen als prasentische 
beruht auf einem veralteten Verstandnis des Oharakters der pro- 
plietischen Bliclier. Die Propheten siad keine Schriftsteller, die nacli 
Inspiration des Geistes niederschrieben. Sie sind Manner des naiind- 
lichen Wortes. Erst spater warden ihre Worte and HandJnngen 
niedergesclirieben and dann natiirlich durch das Prateritum ein- 
geflibrt. Aber selbst wenn ein Ausdruck wie wajjomdr jahwa mit 
za ihrer Rede geboren sollte, so ist er dennocli praterital, weil das, 
was der Prophet zam Volke sagt, das ist, was Jahwe ilim im voraas 
gesagt hat. (Das haufige kd '"amar jaTiioa maC aach praterital iiber- 
setzt werden.) 

Eine andere falsche AafEassung des Oharakters der propheti- 
schen Bucher ist die gewesen, daB ihr Inhalt als fast aasschlieBlich 
Prophezeiangen enthaltend aufgefaBt worden ist, wodarch einige 
Imperil, cons, als faturisch angesehen warden. Aber nun wissen wir, 
daB die (Schrift-) Propheten sich in hoherem Grade, als friiher an« 
genommen, aach mit anderen Dingen als Prophezeien beschaftigt 
haben. Unter anderem haben sie gelegentlich historische Facta als 
Illastrationen fiir das, was ihnen am Herzen lag, gebraucht, also 
sich sozasagen eines historischen Pragmatismus bedient. Dies muB 
so nach der Aaffassung der meisten Forscher in Jes 9, 7 — 20 der 
Fall sein, wo von verschiedenen Strafgerichten die Rede ist, die 
Jahwe vergebens iiber sein Volk gesehickt hat. Hier miissen wir 
daher iiberall mit Prateritum tibersetzen, and damit haben wir nun 
die Imperff. cons, in 9, 10 f, 13, 15, 18—20 (plus 5, 25) erklart. — 
Jes 31, 2: ,Aber er war klug^ loajjahe ral ,und fUhrte Ungliick 
herbei (and wich nicht von seinem Wort)^ Hiermit wird aaf die 
Erfahrang angespielt, die man in bezag darauf gemacht hat, daB 
Jahwe Unglucksfalle als Strafen gesandt hat. Erst in der darauf- 
folgenden Halfte des Verses vo^kam asw. kommt die Verkiindigang 
der Strafe ftir die Siinde, am die es sich hier handelt. Da er derart 
ist, daB er gestraft hat and straft, so wird er nun aach gegen die 
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Ubeltater auftreten. — Jes 22, 7 ff mit xcajM geliGrt in einen Ab- 
schnitt hinein, der von der Vergangenheit handelt (siehe Guthe bei 
Kautzsch^-Bertholet); im iitrigen viel zu unklar, um als Beweis an- 
gefiihrt werden zu konnen. 

Audi Hes 28, 16 mit dem Imperf. cons. waahalUilka ,und icli 
profanierte dich^ ist niclit Prophetic, da dies einem Spottlied an£ 
den gestiirzten Ftirsten von Tyrus angeliGrt, wobei Vergangenheit 
gebraucht werden muB, oh der Fiirst nun reell gestiirzt ist oder 
nicht. Auf die gleiche Art ist Hes 31, 12 zu verstehen, das eine 
Reihe Imperff. cons, iiber Pharaos Fall entlialt. Diese sind rein pra- 
terital gemeint. Die Ursache zu dem MiCverstandnis liegt in V 11, 
wo wd^aWneM anstatt gelesen werden muO; siehe 

Ebenfalls ist keine Prophetic Joel 2, 18 f : wajjalan jaliwa 
xcajjomdr ,(und Jahwe wurde von Eifer £tir sein Volk ergriffen) und 
Jahwe hob an und sagte^, sondern hier sollen die Folgen des BuB- 
tages, von dem im Vorhergehenden erzahlt worden ist, geschildert 
werden; wahrscheinlich eine spatere Zutat; siehe Marti. 

Die Imperff. cons, in Gen 49, 15, 24 (wattesdh, xvajjdfdzzn, 
xcajjar^ xoajjet) sind miJSverstanden worden, weil man hier die Aus- 
sagen tiber die Stainme ebenso aufgefaBt hat wie Rd, namlich als 
Weissagungen, siehe 49, 1. Wir wissen jetzt, daB diese Aussagen 
(oder ein Teil von ihnen) prinzipiell zu verstehen sind als Berichte 
iiber das Leben der Stamme, selbst wenn Wiinsche (Segensspriiche 
und Verfluch ungen) auch zwischenein vorkommen. Die erwEhnten 
Verbalformen sind also prMerital. Jes 53, 2, 9 mit xvajjalal und 
xoajjitUn gehort einem Ebed-Jahwe-StUck an, das jedenfalls keinen 
Beweis dafCir erbringen kann, daB Prateritum nicht gemeint ist. 
Die veniilnftigste Auslegung ist gerade die, mit Vergangenheit zu 
Ubersetzen bis zu V 11, wo ein deutlicher Einsclmitt ist. 


^ Wenn das Stiick nicht Pharaos Fall Toraussetzt, so ktJnnen unsere Formen 
mit zu dem Bild vom Baum gehliren, indem dieses Bild zu einem Bericht you 
einem Baum, der gefllllt wurde, geworden ist. Bas Verstkndnis hSngt davon ah, 
ob man unsere Formen als dem echten Hesekiel-Text zugehOrig hS.lt. Aber unter 
keinen Urastanden diirfen sie anders als prUterital aufgefaBt werden. 
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Selbst wenn hinsichtlicli einiger dieser Stellen Zweifel dariiber 
herrscben kann, ob wir die richtige Auslegung gefunden haben, so 
ist auch bier ganz klar, daB keine Stelle als Beleg fiir einen nicbt- 
prateritalen Sinn des Imperf. cons, herangezogen werden kann. 

§ 8 . 

Zum SchlnC miissen wir darauf hinweisen, daB es nicbt wenige 
Beweisstellen gibt, wo Imperf. cons, auf offenbar falscher Text- 
iiberlieferung beruht, ganz abgesehen von den Stellen, wo moglichen- 
falls Imperf. cop. an Stelle von TM’s Imperf. cons, vokalisiert werden 
soil. Ein typischer Fall einer Beweisstelle mit einleucbtend nn- 
richtigem Text ist Ps 42, 6 : ,Warum bist du so unrubig, meine 
Seele‘ loattdJAm lalaj ,nnd tobtest in mir^ Hier ist es nicbt nur 
CS 2 ^ pc MSS, sondern sogar der vorliegende Psalm selbst, der in 
V 12; 43, 5 in demselben Kebrreim wie in 42, 6 es iiber jeden 
Zweifel erbebt, daB der nrspriinglicbe Text ilmaUd¥mt lautet ,und 
warum tobst du‘, was ja natiirlich von alien modernen Forscbern 
anerkannt ist. Ebenso einleucbtend ist es, daB Imperf. cons, in 
Ps 22, 30 wajjiStaJfwH nicbt urspriinglicb ist ; siehe BH und 

alle modernen Kommentare. Andere Stellen, wo der Text entweder 
offenbar fehlerbaft oder zum mindesten zweifelhaft und deswegen 
unbrauchbar als Beweis ist, sind Jos 9, 21 (siebe (5); Jer 38, 9 (s, ®); 
Hos 8, 10 (s. (S); Hab 1, 3, 9c, 10 c (s. BH); Ps 49, 15 (s. BH); 
55, 18 (s. BH); 59, 16 (s. BH, (§ ’A Hie); 77, 7 c (s. BH, 2 0 Hie 5) ; 
90, 3 (s. BH); 109, 28 (s, BH); Prov 20, 26 (s. BH); Hiob 24, 2 
(s. BH, S (5).; 24, 20 (unsicber). — Jes 2, 9; 5, 15 sind spatere 
Interpolationen; die nrspriinglicbe Form baben wir 2, 11, 17. 

Ergebiiis. 

Wir baben hiernacb die Stellen, die von den Forscbern gegen 
den prateritalen Obarakter des Imperf. cons, als Beweis angefiibrt 
worden sind, in acbt Hauptgruppen einteilen konnen. Und es diirfte 
wabrscheinlicb sein, daB es keine Stellen mit scbwierigen Imperff. 
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cons, gibt, die sich nicht in eine dieser Gruppen einreiben lieCen. 
In jedem Fall miissen wir nach dieser Untersuchung davon aus- 
gehen konnen, daC Imperf. cons, prinzipiell fur ein Prateritum zu 
halten ist, solange nicht offensichtlichere und nnzweideutigere Be- 
weise gegen diese Auffassung ins Feld gefulirt werden konnen als 
die, die wir behandelt haben. 

Allerdings miissen wir uns davor hliten, den Fehler zu begeben, 
den formalen Begriff ,Tempus‘ mit dem logiscben Begriff ,Zeit‘ zu 
identifizieren,^ einen Fehler, von dem man nicht sagen kann, daB 
die semitistischen Sprachforsclier ibn vermieden baben. Die Frage ist 
nicht nur die, ob man sagen kann, daC Imperf, cons, immer eine 
Handlung oder einen Zustand in eine SphS,re versetzt, die wirklich 
fUr den Sprechenden oder Scbreibenden Vergangenbeit ist, sondern 
ob sein Charakter als prkteritales Tempus vorhanden ist und 
eventuell mit Hilfe der allgemeinen spracbwissenschaftlicben Resultate 
betreffs wirklich anerkannter Praterita konstatiert werden kann. 
Kann dieses gescbehen, so ist das hebraisclie Imperf. cons., selbst 
wenn es sowohl von der Gegenwart als von der Vergangenbeit 
gebraucht wird, ebensogut Tempus wie das Imperf. unserer und 
anderer Spracben. Aber dennoch ist es nur bei ganz wenigen Fallen, 
namlich bei dem Gebrauch der Form in einzelnen bedingenden Aus- 
sagen (und von Wtinschen), alle in den spateren Schriften, daC wir 
zu dieser Erklarung binsicbtlich des bebraischen PrS-teritum unsere 
Zuflueht nehmen miissen. Sonst wird es ausschlieBlicb nur von 
reeller Vergangenbeit gebraucht, selbst wenn diese vorgegriffen 
sein sollte oder sogar nach unseren logiscben Forderungen ,unIogiscb‘ 
sein kann. 

Das Hebraisclie hat aller Wahrsclieinlichkeit nach ein wirk- 
licbes Tempus, das Prateritum, gebabt. Aber dieses ist eine typische 
altbebraische Erscbeinung. Spater verschwindet die Form mebr 
und mebr. In Eccl findet sie sicb nur auf ein paar Stellen, und im 
Neubebraischen (und dem literarischen Aramaisch) findet sie sicb 

^ Ygl. besonders Otto Jespersens oben angefuhrte Arbeit. Siebe auch 
Western § 339—345. 
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iiberhaupt nichi Statt dessen wird das Perfectum copulativum 
gebraucht, eiae Form, die sicb auch sporadisch im A. T, finden laBt. 
Was das Hebraiscbe anbetriftt, so liegt es nahe, anzunehmen, da6 
es der aramaiscbe Sprachgeb ranch ist, der seinen EinfluB geltend 
gemacht bat. Aber die Wirknng dieses Einflusses war nm so leicbter, 
als er innerbalb der Spraclie selbst Tendenzen begegnete, die in 
dieselbe Rielitung hinwiesen. Wir denken bier besonders an die Tat- 
sacbe, daB das gewi3bnlicbe Imperf., das nicbttemporal war, ja in 
den allermeisten Fallen (d. h. in den starken Verben, mit Ansnabme 
von Hifil, und spater ancb in den schwacben Verben) in Form mit 
Imperf. cons, zusammenfiel, wenn man von seinem wdw absiebt. Wenn 
dazu nocb kommt, daB Imperf. cons, ancb im Gebraucb in einzelnen 
Fallen ohne nennenswert bemerkbaren Unterscbied durcb ein ge- 
wbhnlicbes Imperf. erselzt werden konnte, so in allgemeingultigen 
Satzen und Bedingungssatzen, so ist es klar, daB sein temporaler 
Cbarakter mebr und mebr untergraben wurde, indem die Form in das 
gew()hnliche Imperf. aufging. Der aramaiscbe EinfluB konnte sicb 
daber leicbt an diesem Punkte geltend macben. Aber daB wir ancb 
eine innere Entwickelung in dieselbe Ricbtung annebmen rniissen, 
scbeint aus der Tatsacbe gescblossen werden zu kdnnen, daB wobl 
auch das Aramaiscbe einmal ein Imperf. cons, gebabt bat. Das scbeint 
aus der Zkr~Inschrift L. 11, 15 bervorzugeben, wo allerdings von 
diesen Formen gesagt werden muB, daB sie arkaisierendj aber 
wobl nicht bebraisierend sind (mit Bauer S. 45 gegen Lidzbarski, 
Epbemeris III S. 3). Derselbe ProzeB, der sicb so augenscbeinlicb 
innerbalb des Arammscben geltend gemacht baben muB, muB daber 
wobl aucb im Hebraiscben eine Rolle gespielt baben, wenn auch 
der aramaiscbe EinfluB das Entscheidende gewesen ist. 

Das Eigentiimlicbe bei diesem hebraiscben Tempus ist indessen, 
daB sein Tempuscbarakter ganz von dem vorangestellten wa abbangig 
ist, Obne dieses wa ist es kein Tempus. So konnte etwas Berecb- 
tigtes in Ewalds erwUhnter Annabme stecken, daB sicb in diesem 
wa irgendwie etwas dem griechischen Augment Entsprecbendes 
verbirgt, was man darunter aucb naher vei'Stehen mag. Aber jeden- 
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falls ist auf HebrSLisch dieses wa wie ein ,und‘ empfunden worden. 
Und die Folge davon war, daB Falle cuts tan den, wo Prateritum 
syntaktisch ausgeschlossen war, gerade weil ,nnd‘ nicht gebraucht 
werden konnte, so z. B. nach Id und andercn Partikeln, wie iiber- 
haupt im ganzen wenn etwas anderes als ,und‘ unmittelbar vor das 
Verb gesetzt werden sollte, eventuell zwisclien diesem und einem 
vorangebenden ,und‘. In solclien Fallen muBte deswegen ImperL 
cons, durch eine der anderen (niclittemporalen) Verbalformen, Imperf. 
Oder Perf. — meistens Perf. — , ersetzt werden, die jedocb dadurch 
realiter auf Grund der umgebenden, am oftesten nachfolgenden, 
Imperff. cons, prateritale Bedeutung bekam. Auch dieses Verhaltnis 
hat so flir den spateren Sprachgeb ranch mit Perf. cop. statt Imperf. 
cons, in Erz^hlungen tiber die Yergangenheit Weg gebahnt. 

Das Verhaltnis wird also fast genau das gegensatzliche von 
dem, was in den moisten Schulgrammatiken gelehrt wird, namlicli 
daB auf ein Perf. regelmafiig in Erzahlungen fiber die Vergangen- 
heit ein Imperf. cons, folgt. Es ist Imperf. cons., das durch ein 
Perf. ersetzt wird, wenn die Periode mit einem Glied beginnt, 
das es unmoglich macht, daB mit einem ,und^ plus Verb fortgesetzt 
werden kann. Es ist auch sehr bezeichnend und interessant, daB 
sich im ganzen A. T. nicht ein einziger historischer Bericht findet, 
dessen erstes Wort ein Perfektum ist. Dagegen gibt es viele Berichte, 
deren erstes Wort ein Imperf. cons. ist. Ja, Imperf. cons, kann 
sogar am Anfang von ganz neuen BUchern stelien (Jos Jdc I Sam 
II Sam) Hes Ruth Est (Neh) (Lev Nu II Reg II Chron), Allerdings 
ist es nur wajM, das Biicher beginnt, die ganz sicher selbstandig 
sind (Hes Ruth Est); aber etwas besagt doch diese Tatsache. 

Es ist also nicht linger notwendig, die Frage zu stelien: 
Welche Ankniipfung hat Imperf. cons, in dem Vorhergehenden? 
Es braucht sich iiberhaupt nicht an etwas Bestimmtes anzuschlieBen,^ 
sondern wird gebraucht, wenn es irgendwie mdglich ist, mit einem 
,und‘ zu beginnen. Und das ist kein geringer Gewinn. Denn wie 


^ Vgl. hierza auch Bauer S. 38 f. 
Acta Orientalia, XIIL 
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Tiele Miihe und wie viele kiinstliche Auslegungen bat nicbt dieso 
Jagd nacb der Verbindung des Imperf. cons, mit dem Vorangebenden 
Terursacbt! Aucb ist es nicbt notw-endig, das Gebirn mit subtilen 
Spekulationen iiber die ankniipfende, nnselbstandige, ausMlende 
Art usw. der Form zu belastigen. Das, was wir getan baben, ist, 
Imperf. cons, von dem gewQbnlicben Imperf. loszulosen. Und dadurcb 
werden solcbe Spekulationen liberfliissig. Eine solcbe Trennung von 
zwei fast gleichen Formen voneinander kann bedenklicb erscbeinen. 
Und zwar gerade u. a. weil die Formen gleicb waren, vers cb wand 
ja aucb nacb und nacb Imperf. cons. Aber das muB Tbema fiir 
spatere Untersucbungen bleiben, dieses Verbaltnis naber zu erklaren. 
Hier baben wir nur das Factum konstatiert. 

Wir wollen scblieBlicb nur erwahnen, daB, falls unsere Er- 
gebnisse baltbar sind, die These Bauers,^ daB die bebraischen Waw- 
Tempora Uberreste der altkanaanaiscben Redeweise seien und die 
urspriingliche Prateritumsbedeutung der Form jiMol, die sonst nocb 
im akkadischen Prateritum {ik§ud) zu finden ist, bewahrt baben, 
eine gute Stiitze findet. Und auf jeden Fall scbeint diese These 
eine merkwtirdig interessante Bestatigung in der neuen semitiscben 
Spracbe der Ras Scbamra-Tafeln zu finden. Hier wird namlicb 
das semitiscbe Imperf. aucb ohne lodio als Tempus der Erzablung 
gebraucht.^ Der temporale Oharakter des altkanaanaiscben Imperf. 
scbeint somit gar bewiesen zu sein. 

^ Siehe Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gramm, d. hebr. Spr. S. 7 f, 20 f; Bauer, Zur 
Frage der Sprachmischung im Hebraischen S. 26 ff; derselbe, Has Alphabet von 
Ras Schamra, Halle 1932, S. 66 f. 

* Siehe Bauer an der zuletzt erwahnten Stelle. 



A Specimen of the Kulung Dialect. 

By 

Stuart IN’. Wolfenden, Beverly Hills. 

The present specimen of Kdlung was obtained at the same 
time and under the same circumstances as that of Sangpang 
previously reported in this journal,^ is substantially the same 
as that denominated Khambu in the Linguistic Survey of India,® 
agreeing also with the shorter notes on Kdlung in that same work.® 
In vocabulary there is also agreement between the present materials 
and Hodgson’s Kulung> 

As the Parable of the Prodigal Son was sent in under Khambu 
to the Linguistic Survey, the following version is offered for 
comparison. 

Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

U-huh ni-H wd-l^d t'd-wd-ka-fyo,^ Ni-6i-pi ^^d-rH-yd 

One man of two sons were. Two among son younger 
um-pd la-ke “ Pd-d! 6-Jiaz rm-pi de-yt4d-ye 

his father (to) said "Father! my share wealth in as much as is 

^ Yol. XII, pp. 71—79. See also, for comparative purposes, the specimen 
of RCLngchhenbang in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Lrondon), 1933, 
pp. 845-856. 

» Yol. Ill, Pt. 1, pp. 316-326. 

® Yol. Ill, Pt 1, pp. 366—367. According to my informants Khlung should 
have been the heading attached to the Khambu specimen also when sent in for 
the Survey, Khambu being a much more general term embracing Klilung only 
incidentally among many other dialects. Prom the grammatical sketch of “ Khambu ” 
prepared by Professor Konow, as above quoted, I have derived great assistance 
in the preparation of the subsequent notes, though the two specimens are sufficiently 
different in detail to leave one at many points in the dark. 

*■ Miscellaneous Essays Relating to Indian Subjects, Yol. I, pp. 176—193. 

® N. ftnfr 
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Utn-fd-d um-rdfi ni-ci wd'C^d-d hd-sna-pi, 
give me.’’ His father his wealth two sons to divided (and) gave. 

(i^d-rd-yd imi-liat lid-ho-r^ m^k-sd k^d-td, Mun-ka m%s-d 
Son younger his share taking journey (on) went. That man 
muh-ka jdwd^ ma-nd iim-rdn kdt-td, Wds-kd muii-ka 

that village in gambling his wealth dissipated. Later that 
t^l-pi si-$6-wd c^d’^-wd-he. Miin-ka mis-d $dr6^ sd-kd-si-yd-t'^e 

village in famine occurred. That man very hungry being 
muh-ka d^^p^pd mts-mi k\mpt n6kar^ i-kdh-pi 

that village of great man of house in servant to be thinking 


mufi'ka d^'^p-pd mls-mt k\nfi-pi k^d-td, Mtin-ka d'^^p-pd mis-d milh-ka 
that great man of house to went. That great man that 
7ms-d ho ddd-se o^at-td. Mun-ka mis-d sdrd^ sd-kd-si-yd-fi hh-mi 

man pigs to feed sent. That man very hungry being pig’s 

dd jd-m Id-md-fe, Mun-ka mis-d hd-mi ^^ani^-l6 ki-sd-t^^ man jd, 

food to eat wished. That man pig’s owner fearing not did eat. 

Mmvha bUd^ mufi-ka mis-^d min-nd 6-pd-mi k\m-pt dd-md 
That time that man thought my father’s house in drink (and) 
jd-m td-yh; k$h uh-ka-pi Mfi sd-kd Ha-nt khh 

to eat there is; I here my hunger (of) dying am. Now I 
phkP-nd 6pd-m k'lm-pi Tcd-th; Jid^kd-md pt-M: 

will arise (and) my father’s house to go will ; then say (I will) : 
^ Pd~dj hon*d am-mi d6s-pi p dp muk-Mj B^agwdn^-mi dbs-pt 

Father, I thee before sin done have, God before 

pdp"^ miik-M, E-se-kd Mfi pi-kd-ni-nd yhgya^ man td. 

sin done have. Now I thy son to be called worthy not am. 
K$h am-m? nhkar*^ m%n-nivh-nd yuk-sd-nun,^ On^tdt min-nd 
Me thy servant making keep.” Thus thought having 


1 N. ^uwd. 

* N. naukar. 

' N. XHTI P&p. 


* N. W <S'«- 
' N. dW. 

« N. B'aguw^tn. 


’ N. ^rrO’ ^<^'•0- 

® N. 

» N. yogya. 
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um-pd-mt k*^im~pi Tzd-td, Um-pd uin-if d td-ka Tt^ii-nd 

his father’s house to (he) went. His father his son coming seeing 
um-pd um-^^d Id-pd-nd bd^'-sd-nd um-p^o-si-pi ^umd^ ma-di-td. 

his father his son towards running his cheek on kiss did. 
iCa-nd um-c'd pi-kd: — ^ Pd-d! Mii-d dm-mi dos-pi pdp^ miik-ke^ 
Then his son said : — “ Father ! I thee before sin done have, 
B agwdn^-mi dbs-pi pdp^ muk-M. E-st-kd kdh dm^c d pi-kd-ni-nd 
God before sin done have. Now I thy son to be called 

yogya^ man td. K&h dm-m% nbkar^ mln-nuh-nd yuk-sd-nuhJ^ 

worthy not am. Me thy servant making keep.’’ 

TJm-pd’d ard^ nbkar^-dt pi-kd: — ^E^dn-nap^ tdp^-nd 

His father other servants said ; — ‘‘ New clothes bring (and) 

an-ka xcdt^-mit^ ; Um-hup-p% fyuk-rtm xod4-ma; um-ldfi^pi juttd*^ 
him (on) put ; his hand on ring put ; his feet on shoes 
wd4-mt; Ea-nd d^^p~pd pt-m ^""d sM-td, K&4 a-ld md-ydm-nd 
put; then fat calf kill. We a feast merry-making 
^""d^-yd, tf-ro d^d-ko d-wd-^d md-sd-ka-t yb^^ td-ke^ si-yd- 

will. Because my son lost was (and) is (here), dead 
ka-i^yb^^ le-td-ke” K'^a-nd mun-ka-ci Ed§i^ ^^d^-wd-ndtd-wd-ka-t^ybd^ 
was living is.” Then they joyful being were. 

Man4a4b mun-ka-mt tus-bd4 i-Ui-rb-pd-pi td-wd-ka-t'^yb.^^ 
That time at his elder son field in was. 

Nam Ed-td~pi Eim-pt t^b hd, Tcim-pt sil-bd-ka t-nd. 

Sun-set at house to coming was, house in merriment (he) heard. 
Mim-ka mis d-luii nbkar^ d-ye-^'^wd Tca-nd tat-td pi-kd. Mun-ka 
That man one servant calling then what (was) said. That 
nbkar^ pt-kd: — ^ Am-ne-^^b si-hi-ri-pd td-nai, Am-pd-d 

servant said: — “ Thy brother younger come (has). Thy father 
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am-ne-^^o $i-M-ri-pd Tc'd-nap-nai td-nai pi-Jcd-na d'^^p-pd ptm c^d 
thy brother younger safely come (has) saying fat calf 


se-tun-nd k^'im.-pi sil-bd-i-m” Mun-ha t-nd-nd tm-hd tus-hd4 

killing house in rejoicing (is)/' That hearing his brother elder 
um-d^d li-hd-td k^tm-pi k^d-y^-m> c^at-td, K^a-nd um-pd 

his temper released (and) house in to enter refused. Then his father 
Icd-td-na tus-ldd, k^tm-pi ia-nd ” ly^m-ke, E^a-nd um-iS^'d-d 

coming his son elder " House to come ” entreated. Then his son 
pi-kd : — ^ K^o-iid ! On-t646 d-ni-W Tcbn td-wb, Mfi’d dm-ni-rm 
said: — “Behold! So long thee with I have been, I thy 

d~s6h Mgar^ man md~M, A-ni-yd 6-dum46 sil-hd-yi-kd 
commands disobey not did. Thou my friends with merriment for 
p%-m (S^d pi-wd nin. Am-S^d si-M-rt-pd Tcbdbh r6fi 

calf (one) gavest not. Thy son younger all wealth 


M-nd-sSii k^im-pt td d-ni-yd mun-ka-mi Idgi^ d^Pp-pd 

used up having home comes (and) thou him for fat 

pt-m ^d s^-td-num sil-hd4-m,^ K^a-nd umpd pi-kd : — 

calf having killed rejoicing art.” Then his father said: — 
^ jE^ ma-di-pd!, 6-r6fi k^646ii dm-ni hd, Sil-hd-m nb-yt, 
“Oh hoy!, my wealth all thine is. To rejoice good 
TIn-ka md-sd-ka4^y6^ td-naij st-yd-ka-tyb^ 

(it is), This thy brother lost was come (has), dead was 
It-td-na-yt-ma-nd, ” 
living is.” 


For comparison with the grammatical sketch of Khamhu and 
the briefer notes under Khlung given in the Linguistic Survey, the 
following observations may serve, 

PnonriNOiATioiT. Vowel sounds seem somewhat more stable 
than in some of these dialects, and here we need only note that d 


1 K. higdr. 
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is the sound heard in German Mann^ and not that in English pan, 
while a is the indeterminate vowel sound of Nepali W (as in 
^‘America”), The latter sound is probably due to Aryan influence. 

Checked final consonants are not infrequent. In the present 
materials we have the following: — p6h^ arise, put upon 

(him), tap^-nd bring (Imp.), Icdn-nap^ new. In only one case does 
an open syllable display this feature, viz. clothes, in which no 
trace of a final consonant is heard. 

Cerebrals and aspirated sonants are probably not original to 
the language, but are due to Nepali influence. The following occur: 
W, r (^). 

At times 6 appears where Sangpang has a or a: rofi wealthy 
Sangpang rdh, kdfi I, S4ngpang hdh, id pig, Sangpang bdgj 6- my 
(prefixed form), Sangpang a-, ne~i^^6 brother (younger), Sangpang 
nu’'^''dJc, 

Between this and related dialects the i : u interchange^ is well 
in evidence, as in pi give, Rungchhenbung pd, make, Sang- 

pang mu, d'iun one, i-bum in the Linguistic Survey.^ 

Prefixes. The substantive takes the following pronominal 
prefixes: — 1st person: 6- as in d^pd my father, d-wd-^''d my son. 
2nd person: dm- as in dm-pd thy father, thy son. 3rd person: 

um- as in Um-pd his father, his son. There appears to be 

only one instance of a non-pronominal prefix in the present materials, 
where we find a-^d feast (from 6d food). 

Substantives. Gender does not appear to be indicated, though 
the present materials are insufficient to determine the point with 
certainty. 

Number takes two forms, one singular, the other a combined 
dual-plural in -di. The singular is unindicated: house, Ul 

^ As to this, compare the writer’s Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic 
Morphology, pp. 

* The final n here is probably merely euphonic. See below. 

3 LSI., Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, p. 319. 
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village, and is also used loosely for the plural: Uh foot or feet^ 

hand or hands, M pig or pigs. The dual-plural form takes 
derived from two : n6kar-ci servants, mwVka-ci they. When 
a dual is specially intended the numeral ni-ci is placed before the 
substantive: ni-^i wd-d^d two sons. 

Case relations are indicated by suffixes as follows. The 
nominative or instrumental either suffixes -d, as in k6n-d . . , pap 
rrvuk-ke I ... sin have committed, um-pd-d . . . pt-kd his father . . . said, 
or appears in unmarked form, as in koh p6kP-nd I will arise, um-pd 
um-td . . . k'^dn-nd his father his son . . . seeing. 

The vocative suffix is -a : pd-d Father. Elsewhere the Nepali 
interjection TJ e is employed: S ma-di-pd Oh boy!. 

The locative suffixes -pi: Ul-pi in the village, k^tm-pi in the 
house, um-liup-pt upon his finger, im-ldh-pi upon his feet. Compare 
the dative. 

The accusative appears to be unmarked: nGkar H-ye-c^wd a servant 
summoning, um-pd um-^^'d . . . k'^dh-nd his father his son ... seeing. 

The genitive is indicated by -int : mis-mi liim the man’s house, 
dm-mt ndkar thy servant, o-pd-mi k*’mi my father’s house. Sometimes 
the vowel is elided, -m only remaining: t-pd-m TclTa my father’s 
house, pt-m d^d calf (lit. cow’s offspring). 

The dative suffixes -pi: Icim-pi lcd‘td to the house (he) went, 
k^m-pi t'‘6 fid to the house coming (he) was. Compare the locative. 
Sometimes -d appears to he used for this case : ni-di wd-d^'d-d hd-sna-pi 
to (his) two sons (he) divided (and) gave. Otherwise the dative, like 
the accusative, is unmarked: um-pd la-ke (to) his father (he) said. 

In addition to these suffixes for case, several other forms with 
prepositional meaning occur, as Id-pH-nd towards, in um-d'^d Id-pd-nd 
towards his son, d6s-pi before, in dm-mi dos-pi before thee, where 
the prepositional element calls for a preceding genitive, as it does 
again in the case of Idgi for the sake of, in muh-ka-mi Idgi for him. 

Adjeotives. The adjective may either precede or follow its 
substantive. We thus find 4'dp-pd pi-m d"d fat calf, 4'^p-pd mu 
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great man, or dm-ne-^^6 si-hi-'n-pd thy brother younger, 
tus-hH-i his son elder. The following position is probably the older 
order, as in other Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Numerals. From the present materials we can only glean 
il-iuh one, and nt-c% two. They precede their substantives: 'd-hufi 
mw one man, m-H two sons. 

The element -H in ni-ci is probably “ unit ” (cf. Tibetan gdig)^ 
ni-ci thus most likely meaning “ two units,” wherein ni (cf. Tibetan 
gfiis) would be the actual numeral for two.” This suffix -di appears 
with all the numerals up to and including that for "nine.”^ Its 
original sense has, however, so far been forgotten that it functions 
as a dual or plural sign with substantives and pronouns.® 

Pronouns. The personal pronouns,* so far as they can be 
gathered from the present materials, are as follows: — 

1st pers. hon Plur. ht-i Prefixed form d- 

2nd pers. d-nd, d-ni-kd ” ” dm- 

3rd pers. muh-ka ” ” urn- 

There do not appear to be any special dual forms in this 
dialect, and it is noticeable that the third person seems to be 
represented by a demonstrative only. The first person plural ke4 
probably includes the person addressed, being literally “I— thou.” ^ 
The prefix form of the second person is sometimes treated as an 
independent pronoun and used with the genitive -mt: dm-mt nokar 
thy servant. 

The demonstrative pronouns are : — un-ka this, and muh-ka that. 
They precede their substantives: uh-ka dm-ne-td this thy brother, 
mufi-ka mis that man. 

^ See Hodgson, op. ciL, p. 185, and LSI., Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, p. 409 (Khambn). 

* Compare also Sangpang (Acta Orientalia, Vol. XII, p. 75), where, however, 
occurs only with the numerals for “two” and “three” (». Hodgson, op, di. 

p. 204, and LSI., Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, p. 342). 

® Of. Hodgson, op. ciL, pp. 182—185, and LSI., Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, pp. 319— 320; 367. 

* See LSI., Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, pp. 818 (under Prefixes) and 319; Acta Orientalia, 
Vol. XII, p. 78, n. 1. 
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Vekbs, The verb does not appear to distinguish number, nor 
does there appear to be anj definite proof from the present materials 
that the person of the subject or object is indicated by means of 
suffixes in the finite verb.^ The evidence is very conflicting in this 
regard, the most likely use of a suffixed subject seeming to occur 
in the first person : hm . . . Ud-io I ... to the house . . , will 

go, hoh , , . I . . . will say, hoh td-ivo I have been, hoii . . . si-yo 
I . . . am dying, in which the suffix in d appears to be connected 
with the first person. There is no proof, however, that this view 
is correct. Elsewhere we find t6-yo^ there is. The evidence in the 
case of the second and third persons is not so clear. With the 
object there is similar uncertainty. It is possible, however, that an 
indirect object of the first person is represented by the suffix -wd 
in pi-iod nin (thou) gavest (me) not. Compare the Imperative. 

The verb substantive is id, or nd^ as in : — td (I) am, 
td-wt (I) have been, id-yd (there) is, '6'^d-wd-M (there) was, 'cd-m to 
become, dm-%% nd thine (it) is, i'd nd approaching was. The negative 
appears as man id (I) not am. 

Tenses do not appear to have any definite indices. A suffix 
-fee may, for instance, appear with the present or perfect verb : 
td-lce (he) is (i.e. is alive), la-ke (he) said, muk-M (I) have done, 
-nd may similarly appear with verbs in these two tenses: min-nd 
thinking, p^kP-nd arising, Idx-sd-nd (he) ran, while similar varied 
uses are recorded in the Linguistic Survey.^ 

In the imperative we may have a direct object of the second 
person represented by in wd4-md put (ye upon it), wd4-mt put 
(ye upon them). The element -d^ as in s^t-td kill (ye it), kdt-td (he) 
wasted (lit. threw away), which is very general in these languages, 

^ Of. LSI, Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, p, 320. Compare also the Imperative below. 

* The passage in which this occurs also renders it possible to translate 

td-yd as “I shall have”: Ictm-jpi d{l-m0> jd-m tS-yB my father’s house in 

drink (and) to eat I shall have. 

® N. ^ properly the Ist person singular present of IpT B'anu. 

* V 0 I.I 1 I, Pt. 1, pp, 321-322. 

® See Acta Orientalia, Vol, XII, pp. 77, 79, 
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is probably a species of directive element^ without connexion with 
any special person. A frequent suffix of the imperative, which 
may be connected with the second person pronoun d-nd^ is -nd\ 
min^-nuh^nd make (thou me), tdjp^-nd bring (ye them), ^d-nd enter 
(thou). Sometimes this element appears to be replaced by -m: 
pi-6-m^ give (thou me). 

The simple infinitive suffixes jd-m to eat, k'^d-ye-m to enter, 
to become. An infinitive of purpose is formed by suffixing 

M cd4-se for the purpose of feeding the pigs. 

A past participial construction seems to be formed by -d-num, 
before which a euphonic consonant is inserted: se-td-num^ having 
kiUed. 

The negative verb appears in two forms, one with mdn before 
it, as in kdh . . . mdn td I . . . not am, man jd (he) did not eat, the 
other with mn following it: pt'Wd nin (thou) gavest not. 

^ Op, cU., p. 78. 

® Compare RungchhenbUn^, JRAS., 1933, p. 855. 

® Final n is probably euphonic only. Sangping- has m-O, here (v. Acta 
Orientalia, XII, pp. 72, 73). 

^ RungchhenbOng pH-a^-Tid (JRAS., 1933, p. 855), 

® Evidently an abbreviated form of ^md as found in Limbu, Sangpang, 
RungchhenbUng, &c. 

® This corresponds to what seems like an imperative with the same suffix 
in Sangpalng (Acta Orientalia, XII, p. 78). It is probable that the form used 
there is also actually a past participle employed with an emphasis which clearly 
commands that the act is one to be immediately performed and so placed among 
past acts; Sangpang having been killed (let it be), For the connexion 

between the imperative and the category of past actions, see Outlines of Tibeto- 
Burman Linguistic Morphology, pp. 57—58 (§ 49). 
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10. Wavote again and some remarks upon the history and 

geography. 

The identification [sujpra, VoL XII, p. 58) of the name Navote 
with the A^neou-ta supplied by the Chinese, and consequently with 
the Oer-cen river, may he carried a little further. For this name is 
evidently represented by the Bautes or Bautisos, given by Ptolemy 
(vi. 16. 43) and Ammianus Marcellinus (XXIII) as name of a river 
which must be that of Cer-cen: *Nabauies would seem to have 
undergone decapitation en route to, or from, the Hellenic world; but, 
as a personal surname^ it seems to be entire in Sna-ho (J.R.A.S., 
1930, p. 75) and Na-bod Bu-loh (a certain Khotani person). 

It has been previously suggested that the Greek name of the 
river Tarim, and also of a people living on its northern bank, namely 
""OikhardeSj is represented by the Kharo§thl surname Ekhara, Another 
verification of Greek statement may be found in connexion with 
Ptolemy’s Ddmnai (vi. 16. 4), which Hermann (SeidenstraCen, map), 
guided by geographical considerations, has placed in the vicinity 
o£ Karashahr and the Bagrash lake. For this name resembles the 
Hdan-ma or Mdan-ina (also Ldan-ma), which has been found in the 
Tibetan records (J.R.A.S-, 1928, p. 64), and in Bkah-Jigyur and 
Bstan-hgyur colophons as a surname, and which we have suspected 
to belong to the Tian-shan region. Now the Tibetan Ladak Chronicle 
(Egyal-rahs, Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, II, p. 65) speaks 
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of Khrom-Ge~sar-Hdan-ma. As the Tibetans were aware that Ge-sar 
belonged to that region, broadly speaking, of Chinese Turkestan 
(J.R.A.S., 1931, 827-831), clearly it assigned the same location to 
the Hdan-ma tribe. 

Confining ourselves to matters arising from the Kharosthr 
documents, we may perhaps usefully venture upon the following 
observations. The only states external to Shamshan which are 
directly^ mentioned in the documents are Kuci, CinastJiana (China) 
and Khotan. The two first are merely named. Concerning the third 
we can see from the political situation noted above that it had 
already appropriated the two states of Yu-me (or Ning-me) and 
Keu-le, noted in the Ch’^ien Han Shu as adjacent to it on its east. 
Tsing-tsue (= Cadbta ; see Rapson’s observations, pp, 324—5) and 
Jung-leu (no doubt = Parvata), the next states east, were now part 
of the Shan-shan kingdom, much enlarged from the old Lou-lan 
of Former Han times. This process commenced about 60 a.d. 
(Hou Han Shu, Chavannes in T’oung-pao, 1907 (viii), pp. 156, 171—2); 
but it was subject to setbacks. By 250 a.d. it was, no doubt, complete 
(Wei-lio, Chavannes, T’oung-pao, 1905 (vi), pp. 535—8). 

Professor Rapson has called attention (p, 324) to the use of 
the term rajya in reference to the provinces administered by the 
Shan-shan officials in Oacjota and Calmadana. This may be taken 
as a reminiscence of the former existence of those provinces as 
separate states. This reminiscence survived even to the end of 
the period covered by the Kharo§thl documents; for in No. 714, 
which announces a conference representing the whole state, we 
read: — 

avi var^a-vasaipmi tumahu bahi-rajyade raja-rajade ’^asuana 
a^etana yatmana isa caturtha-masammi agaipdavo: pal^i- 
dharmasa pricha hoti. 


^ Others are represented, no doubt, in surnames; but this requires proof in 
each individual case. The Bhotinagara of No. 69 may refer to Tibet; cf, Bhotici 
manuka in No. 84. 
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‘^Also in the var^a-residence ^ (period) you, from outside states 
and the royal state [rajade being the term used for ^ state’), 
are to come here, Vasus, A^etas and Yatmas,^ in the 
fourth month: there is [to be] inquiry into the taxation- 
law (palpi- dharma),^ 

The capital of the Shan-shan state during the Kharosthi period 
was in Krorayina (Rapson, p. 324), a district which is certainly in- 
cluded in the Lou-lan sites excavated by Sir Aurel Stein ® (see No. 696, 
a letter from a person who speaks of returning to Krorayina). This 
capital, the name of which is given as I-hsiln (old pronunciation 
LziuM) Karlgren, Nos. 272 and 1142) or I-Jisiu, is identified by the 
Chinese, two independent texts (see Stein, Serindia, p. 327, L, Giles, 
op. cit., p. 828~9), with a place which must be the modern site Miran.. 
According to one of these accounts the barbarians called it Little 
Shan-shan’’; and beyond all question Miran is the “Little Nob” of 
the Tibetan period. 

By Sir Aurel Stein, however, and Dr. Giles Lhsiin is equated 
to Charklik, while Miran is identified with the old capital of Han 
times, named Tu-ni, This attribution of error to the Chinese seems 
to be inspired by two reasons, namely, first, a general topographical 
argument in favour of regarding Charklik as the later capital, and, 
second, an unawareness of any suitable site for Yil-ni except Miran. 
But there is nothing to show that the “ old eastern town ” may not 
have been further to the east and even nearer to Lop-nor than is 
Miran (if we can find any evidence of the existence of any other 
places in this region); and in fact, a removal of the capital from 
Miran so far to the west as Charklik, and out of the line of the 
route to the Lou-lan sites, would not seem to accord with the objects 
of Chinese policy. The archaeological discoveries at Miran prove 

^ varfa-i}asa recurs in No. 211. The observance of such a “holiday” periodi 
must be an Indianism. 

* These are classes, the Viisua being perhaps landowners. 

® See now Professor Sten Konow’s paper, Roruka and Chinese Turkestan, 
in Acta Orientalia, XII, pp. 136—141. 
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that the place was important during the period when I-hsUn was 
the capital; and for the Tibetans of later times the same place was 
clearly the administratire centre. If YU-ni was elsewhere, there 
seems nothing objectionable in the original suggestion of Chavannes 
(T'oung-pao, 1905, p, 533) that it need not have been far away. 

Have we then any evidence of the existence of other places 
in this region? The answer is that we have to account for two at 
least, namely, Ka-dag and Rtse-thon. Ka-dag, the sand-buried city 
of the old stories, lying somewhere between the Lou-lan sites and 
Charklik, is now definitely known to have existed during the eighth 
century a.b.: its name may possibly be a Sanskritization, representing 
kataka^ military capital.” Rtse-thon, which was certainly in the 
Nob-region (J.R.A.S., 1928, pp. 589-590), and which is likely to 
be the Se-to or Se-to6, chosen by a Ha-za Tu-yu[k]-hun prince in 
A.D. 636—8 as his summer residence, may represent the Chinese 
(old pronunciation TsiU-i'iu^n^ Karlgren, Nos. 1055, 1144), 
whether this name originally meant " Seven Military Colonies ” or 
was an improvement upon an old native name. It may then have 
been a royal residential place: though it was certainly not identical 
with Miran, it need not have been remote therefrom. It seems 
possible that the Greek name of the capital of the Shan-shan kingdom, 
namely Issedon-Serike (as inferred, upon geographical grounds, by 
Hermann, Seidenstrafien, map), may have been selected owing to 
its resemblance either to Lhsiin or to Se-thon, 

There being no doubt that Miran and Charklik are the Little 
Nob and Great Nob of the Tibetans, and the name Noh, recorded 
by Hiuan-Tsang as Na-fu-po^ being older than the Tibetan occupation, 
it is necessary to inquire what was its native form. This question 
can be approximately answered; for the people of Na-chili Ilsien, 
in the Hami region, had given to their place of abode, the later 
Lapchuk, the name of their original home, Shan-shan or Na-chih 
(Giles, op. cit., p. 840, based upon Pelliot, J.As., XL vii [1916], 
p. 116-9). Hence the native name of Nob will have been the original 
of Na-cliihj say Nap-cik (Pelliot, 1. c., p. 118 n.). 
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In the Kharosthi documents there is no detectable trace of 
I-hstin,^ which certainly existed at that period, or of Ka-dag or 
Rtse-thon or *Nap-cik. This is not, however, conclusive in regard 
to the non-existence of any of them: for the overwhelming majority 
of the documents come from the Niya site and are concerned with 
the affairs of that part of the Shan-shan kingdom; there is little 
opportunity for reference to any of them, excepting the capital, 
which, however, is mentioned only as ‘‘ here or as “the capital.” 

It may be remarked that the Kharosthi documents make mention 
of various other places (Samarsa, Pisaliya, &c.), for which the progress 
of early Shan-shan topography will have to find sites and room. 
The Sa^pH Ch%ig mentioned by Professor Pelliot (J.As., XI. vii 
[1916], p. 122) and Dr. Giles (op. cit., p. 830), since its name 
can with certainty \e identified with the Tshahhyi of the Tibetan 
documents, may account for the name Saluviya^ Salu^eya^ Salveta^ &c. 
As will be seen from Dr. Giles’ account, the place lay (“ 480 Li 
south-east from Shih-ch'eng ”) on the route from Oharklik into Tibet : 
it will have been the head-quarters of the district of the same name. 
Professor Pelliot’s suggestion of a Tibetan origin is therefore con- 
firmed, and his proposed original form of the name {"^Sad-hi) comes 
near to what we can establish. 

It will be necessary in due course to establish more definitely 
than has yet been done the period to which the Kharosthi documents 
are to be assigned. As will be seen from Professor Rapson’s Table 
(pp. 326-8), they range over a period of at least 86 (or 96) years, 
being 8 years of king Pepiya, 3 of Tajaka, 36 (or 46) of Aipgoka, 
28 of Mairi and 11 of Vasmana. This century or so of years must 
be fitted in between the end of the Former Han dynasty in China 
and the date, viz. a.d. 445, of the conquest of Shan-shan by the 
Tu-yu[k]-hun. In that period it cannot be placed very early. For 
the history of the Former Han in its account of Shan-shan shows 
no trace of anything Indian and indeed is only vaguely informed 


^ Unless it is the Suna of No. 64. 
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coTicerning’ India; and, on the other hand, the documents belonging to 
the time of the earliest kings mentioned, namely Pepiya and Tajaka,^ 
are evidence of full maturity of the country in the use of an Indian 
language for administrative purposes and in the adoption of an 
Indian administrative system and of the Buddhist religion. This 
change, which must have been effected mainly through Buddhist 
propaganda and via Khotan, will not have been completed in a brief 
period. Time will also have been required for the absorption in 
Shan-shan of the more westerly states as far as Tsing-tsue: on the 
earliest dates see sujpra, p. 45. 

In these circumstances we can hardly assign to the beginning 
of the period represented by the Kharosthl documents a date earlier 
than the third century a.d. Some of the documents were found 
together with a Chinese record bearing an exact date corresponding 
to A.D. 269 (Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 370). 

For the third century a.d. we have from extraneous sources 
no names of Shan-shan kings. In fact the only personal information 
which we have for that period is contained in the wooden document 
from Niya (N. XV. 93 a. b. Ancient Khotan, p. 536), which names 
Shan-shan among the states dominated by the powerful king Lung 
Hwei, ruler of Karashahr, born about a.d. 290 and deceased before 
A.D. 345 (op. cit, p. 543). In a.d. 383 a king of Shan-shan, by name 
Hsiu-mi-Po (Ancient Khotan, p. 544, n. 8), cooperated with the Chinese 
general Lu Kuang in the subjugation of a Karashahr ruler, named 
Hi. The years a.d. 441—445 were a time of trouble for Shan-shan; 
for in A.D. 441 An-chou, a member of the Tsii"k‘ti family of the 
Pei-Liang of Kan-su, drove out a king Pi-lung from Shan-shan; 
and though he was shortly afterwards expelled (0. Franke, Fine 
chinesische Tempelinschrift, in the Berlin Academy Abhandlungen, 
1907, pp, 17—20), only four years elapsed before the conquest of 
the country by the Tu-yu[k]-hun. 

^ The king Toipgraka of No. 549, not included among the 6 mentioned by 
Prof. Rapson (p. 323), was still earlier, as is proved by the mention of Mo^ata, 
a contemporary of Aijigokaj but he may have been king of Tsing-tsue only. 

Acta orientalia. Xlll. 4 
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In contemplating Professor Rapson’s table we are struck by 
the fact that the royal surname {Citughi^ CituriigM, Jituga, Jitumga^ 
Jitugha^ Jitunigha^ JitugM^ Jetiigha) appears first in the 17th year 
of Aingoka, after which it is almost invariably present.^ In Central 
Asia such royal surnames represent either clans (families) or places : 
so that we might understand a reference either to a clan Jitwri 
(for Jitu)^ or to a place of that name. The sudden emergence of 
the name in the 17th year of the reign is more suggestive of a new 
residence or capital than of a family; but circumstances may have 
called for insistence upon a family connexion. No suitable name, 
whether place-name or clan-name, presents itself; and the only 
justification for raising the question is the possibility that the name 
may ultimately provide a solution of the question whether the three 
kings Amgoka, Mairi, Vasmana, of whom the former has a name 
which might be Chinese (cf. the An-chou already mentioned), may 
not represent a distinct dynasty, possibly forerunners of M^ng-siin, 
Mao-k"6n, An-chou from Kan-su. 

The chief object, however, of this discussion is to point out 
that the last reign mentioned in the Kharosthi documents was either 
terminated or followed by serious troubles. The Cojhbo Takra, who 
is mentioned in Nos. 318 and 345, of Vasmana’s 9th year, and who 
in No. 714 writes in his own name to Vasu Op^eya and N^aca and 
is associated with L^>ipeya, addresses in No. 713, as the Cojhbo 
Ta^ira, a letter to the Svatharrigha {Sotharrigha) L^ipeya: in that 
letter he observes as follows: — 

evam. ca saca natartha karemi: — bhudartha ahuno iiSa adritha- 
purva apurva^a karya uthitainti; eta apurva^a karya punar 
sarva niceya huta; yo da ba ri sa na® sarva sayitamti, 
yam. ca yudhaipmi maritairiti yaip ca jivanita^a sayitain.ti : 

^ I.e. in the formal dating of the legal documents: it is not used by the 
kings themselyes in their official letters, where they are simply styled maharaja, 

* The anusisara being frequently used to indicate a long vowel (Rapson, 
p. 300). 

^ Read yoda hariyana yodha^hharyd't^Mm ? 
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sarva-karyana niceya huta: eta sruta-matrena tahi su{ha 
sada bhavidavya. 

‘‘And thus as follows I inform you: — In very truth now here 
matters unwitnessed previously, unprecedented, have taken 
place. These unprecedented matters, again, have all been 
settled: to the soldiers’ wives all have been handed 
(taken ?) over {sayitarjfiti)^^ both those whom they have 
killed in battle and those whom they have handed over 
alive; there has been a decision of all matters. Through 
the mere hearing of this you may be entirely at ease 
{sutha sada = sustJiu 

The letter then proceeds to deal with a matter of administration. 

The writing of such a letter by the Cojlibo Takra indicates that 
in the matters to which he refers he had himself borne a part; and 
the fact that in the next document he, in his own name and without 
reference to any king, summons the conference of which mention 
has already been made and further gives directions of a general kind 
concerning revenue collections suffices to prove that the “ stricken 
field ^ and the decisive events to i^ich No. 713 relates had left 
him in command of the kingdom. '^Vasmana, therefore, had been 
eliminated, whether by death or otherwise. Accordingly we require 
an answer to the following question — 

“Were the unprecedented events to which No. 713 refers 
perhaps connected with the invasion of An-chou and the expulsion 
of ‘PMung’ in a.b. 441, or were they rather connected with the 
establishment of Lung Hwei’s hegemony over Shan-shan between 
A.D. 300 and a.d. 345.” 

An answer to this question would approximately date the period 
of the documents. But in any case it may be observed generally 
that local features in the documents reminding us of ^akas or Kufai^as 

^ jay- seems to haye here and in Nos, 52, 223, 324, 505, 546, 639, 690, T25 
the sense of “ hand oyer ” or “ take over,” “ appropriate,” the latter being preferable. 
This will be the causative of iH with the transitive sense of Vedic At*. In No. 690 
fiati ^ayita = jHaptini h^ayita = received message.” 
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in India are, in principle, susceptible of alternative explanations, 
since the dates allow such features to be regarded (as noted re satera 
in J.R.A.S., 1926, p. 507) as importations from India (Taxila) no less 
than to be original in Shan-shan. The discrimination between the 
two eventualities may be different in different instances. 

11 . Tomga. 

In the phrase — 

tomi divasammi Yitakasa stora ditama (No. 123) 

“ on that very day we gave horses to Yitaka ” 
taken in its context, every scholar will be disposed to attribute to 
tomi the sense of tasminn eva, while as regards the etymology he 
will think of forms such as tesemi^ imthuami^ &c. It is hard, in 
any case, not to recognize the stated signification. 

When we turn to the recurrent phrase — 
pratha tomi cavala anada . . . prochidavo (Nos. 33, 223, 340, 
400, 403) 

“ straightway — the matter, or person, mentioned in this order 
(ajhapta) is to be inquired into {or questioned) ” 

we may consequently be tempted to find in tomi the sense of tatra^ 
at least, if not of tatraiva. But that is awkward in No. 400 — 
pratha tomi atra anada . . . prochitavo 
where the sense of “ there ” is expressed by atra. 

If tasminn eva is not the invariable meaning of tomi and tatra 
is at least doubtful, can we in cases like — 

pratha tomi^ prochidavo (No. 68; ativatidavo, 136; anidavo, 
198; dadavya, 251; visarjidavya, 329; pradavya, 399; 
pruchidavya, 524) 

find the sense of tvaya? So far as meaning is concerned, there may 
be no difficulty therein : cf. Prakrit tume (Pischel, §§ 420-1), And 
in No. 399— 


^ tommi in No. 295, preceding prafha. 
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lekha vacitu tomi . . . uta isa prahadavya 
having read the letter, you should send the camel here ” 
it is obviously right. 

But, when we turn to No. 165 — 

taha sarva-s^ora toinmihi sadha isa visajidavo 

" likewise with all haste is to be sent here along with tonmis ” 

a different entity, and in this case a person, is designated by the 
term Since, as we have already pointed out {supra, Vol. XII, 

p. 45, n. 1), the torriga also is concerned with transmission of objects, 
it looks as though there might be some connexion between the 
toTfrimi and the torriga, A tor(tga had many men {jarjfina 20, No. 96) 
at his disposal, and the to7]fimu might be the torfiga^s men. Who 
then was the toriiga? 

In the first place, it may be mentioned that the term torp-ga, 
more than possibly, occurs in the same area in Tibetan times. For 
we have noted ( J.R.A.S., 1928, p. 563) an official designated stom- 
hyaii, or rather stom-gyah^ whom later (1933, p. 389), because he 
seemed to be connected with a regiment {sde), we have regarded 
as a military officer. But he may equally well be a district {sde) 
officer; and in the document M. Tagh. a. iv. 00128 he is mentioned 
as despatching some goods (swords among others, it is true). 
Secondly, a long document (J.R. A.S., 1927, pp,72sqq.) has familiarized 
us with the status of a local official, in Tibetan times, known as 
stoii-dpon (Sanskrit sahasra-pati), “ commandant of a Thousand (s^o^)" 
district,” whatever a “Thousand-district” may have been. He is the 
chief local administrative official (not of “ councillor ” (blon) rank), 
and in a city he might be also a cahkliyur, ndgaraka. Since the 
Tibetan conquest does not seem to have altered the administrative 
system, it seems likely that the toTpga is the stoh-dpon, and at the 
same time that = 1,000. 

We can hardly help thinking of Turki tom “ many,” idmen, 
10,000 (Tokharl tmarri). But a closer connexion may be found in 
the case of the Si-hsia tu, “thousand,” since the Si-hsia language, of 
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Tibeto-Burman stock, belonged to North-eastern Tibet and in later 
times was the language of the Tangut kingdom of that region and of 
Kan-su. We have therefore Shan-shan Tibetan s^on=:Si-hsia tu. 

The Indo-European (Teutonic, Baltic, Slav) ^ thousand ” is 
supposed to mean the “ strong hundred,” tus + hundj where tus is 
connected with Sanskrit tavis “ strength,” &c, (Brugmann, GrundriC, 
II, pp. 506-7). 

12 , Fake, pTiak'e* 

The term palie or phaJce (No. 204)^ is of frequent occurrence, 
followed usually by a numeral, which in the great majority of cases 
is 1. In a good number of instances a list of single jpaUes is followed 
by a sum total with the form paJceyu, which accordingly is the 
plural. A good example is seen in No. 87, where a list of single 
paUes closes with the phrase — 

ede palceyu 20 10 4 

and the total number (34) seems to be correct. 

If we were tempted to interpret the term as being a technicality 
containing the Sanskrit word pakva, ^ ripe,” this would derive 
support from No, 462, where we read — 

poke arrina Ichi 10 

which might then be “ ripe corn [-amounts], 10 khi,^^ kJii being a 
constantly occurring measure. 

From what has already been adduced, however, it is clear 
that poke is itself a certain amount, since otherwise we should not 
find either the numerals or the plural. . Therefore we turn with 
special interest to No. 619, where we find several entries of the 

\BudTid\8enasa masu khi pake [i] 

Budhapalasa masu khi 1 pake [i] 

Here it seems to have been indifferent whether a separate numeral 
was or was not attached to the khi^ and the heading of the verso — 


^ In No. 68 panik'e. 
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Ci(I)}ii)mala harem etna jarrinana p alley u Jmtaijiti (= Cimole 
haryammia-janand/qt paJlayo hhutal^-santi) 

“ The pahes of the persons employed in Cimola have amounted 
to [the following] ” 

there is no mention of hhi^ hut only of the palce. We are in a 
position to infer (1) identity of the hhi and the pa/^e, (2) that both 
represent rations, or wages, of single employees.^ 

The second of these inferences is confirmed by No. 313, where 
a list of single palies (and one case of palie 2) is followed by the 
remark — 

ede jarrina nasti iahaha °tha?): atra tuo karmavisi 

i.e. ‘‘these persons are not [...]’ 7^^ employed them there 
(i.e. they should be with you, not with me).” 

Evidently here the palies are rations, or pay, due to the men named. 
The correct reading is clearly — 

ede jamnal^ndil * ndstiSa hatha 

“ of these people there is here no talk.” 

It will be seen that palle is something far more interesting than 
Sanskrit pahva ; and in fact it is a word which vibrates commercially 
in many languages, since it denotes a “parcel,” “packet,” “package” 
and the like. This may be evidenced as follows: — 

In the Tibetan documents from the same country the word 
pa-tsa or pha4sa, with the sense of “parcel,” or “ packet,” or “ bag,” 
occurs several times (J.R,A.S., 1933, p. 400). The dictionary of 
S. 0. Das gives the word in the forms portse, “ a leather bag for 
water, &c.,” and pha-tshe, “ a bag or sack.” It is clear that the e 
of the second syllable is original, as in the Kharosthi palie^ phahe, 
and that the form pa-tsa, plia-tsa of the Tibetan documents is a 


^ In No. 608 one (?) pdk’e {paJeayade) comprises 20 khi = 1 milima, 

* Cf. No. 619 supra. In No. 75 also the reading jam[nana} is clearly 
preferable. 
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dialectic deidvate with tsa < kya < ke (or kye, which the Kharosthi 
form could represent). 

Bags and packing must have played a great r61e in the life 
of Chinese Turkestan, with its commercial and through-trade interests ; 
and the Tibetan documents provide us with the phrase Li-hi-pha-tsa^ 
“ Khotan bag or sack,” which would be a technical variety, perhaps 
represented in our museum collections. But the word palce^ pa-tsa^ 
may have come from outside, with the trade, and it recalls many 
words in various languages, whose phonological irregularities of 
correspondence testify perhaps to a complicated history of inter- 
national and interdialectical borrowing and reborrowing at various 
dates and in various strata. We may think of the Greek yaxfiAog, 
the Latin fascia^ and the numerous progeny of pack and hag in 
European languages. The earlier stages in the history of the two 
latter are obscure (see the etymological dictionaries of Walde-Pokorny, 
Kluge, Falk-Torp, Brunet, and the Oxford English Dictionary, svv. 

bag ” and " pack ”), and languages as remote as Arabic and Turki 
present some words of rather similar form. It may be suspected that 
we are dealing with an ancient culture word which in its capricious 
wanderings has evaded the control of laws ” of sound-change. 

13. Bamna^ naddha^ vacari. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that hainna^ which in No. 66 
occurs several times in connexion with palce, is = Sanskrit handha. 
In regard to naddha, the equivalence of which to Latin nodus has 
long been recognized (Brugmann, GrundriC 2 , p. 628), it seems worth 
while to note that the Tibetan snod, basket ” or “ container,” is 
probably derived from naddha in its Central-Asian occurrence. 

Vacari occurs several times in circumstances which show that 
it denoted an amount of grain, &c., e.g. in No. 214 — 

satu vacari 10, pTialitaga vacari iO . . . amna vacari 10 4 1, 
But that it was something more is clear from No. 466 — 

vacari kki 4 
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khi being itself a measure, and No. 295 — 
tadima vacari khi 1 ^ 

with which No. 617 dhadima §e§a vacari 2 may be compared. In 
No. 159 we have vacari 2 of 

It is therefore clear that vacari was not itself a measure, but 
something which might serve as a measure, being of one measure or 
several distinct measures. The case is therefore similar to that of 
paJce, As the vacari is used to measure meal (satti), corn (arp.na), 
grapes (dadima') and glii, it must be some sort of cup or vessel.^ 

14. Acoade, acona^ acovina : varaga. 

In No. 152 the text, as edited by the Abbe Boyer, Professor 
Rapson and M. Senart, reads — 

avi edasa Simata^a e§a ntiyana picavidemi: itu wCutaya acovina 
acoade tura nikJialidavo 

‘‘ Further I have committed to this Sumata [the charge] of 
these camels: from now onwards the acovina is to be 
quickly brought out of the aco[a].” 

It seems doubtful, however, whether esa in the sense of esam (or 
asam) occurs in the documents: to esa as an equivalent of etesam 
or etdsam we may perhaps not be entitled to object, though etesa 
is usual, since an undeclined prior member of a phrase is possible 
within limits still not made clear. Usually in cases like the present 
we find at least the plural ede. Since esa in the text is in part 
a correction (the e being added over the sa ; see the Editors’ note), 
a mistake is possible. Upon the basis of No. 125 — 

Mogatasa bhagena Sakha ufi rach'isyati: Ari-Kuhgeya u^iyana 
yaride nikhalidavOj khula posidavo (cf. posita in No. 524, 
uta . . . po§ariinaya in No, 314) 

“ In place of Mo^ata ^aklia shall have charge of the camels : 
Ari-Kufi^eya is to be taken away from the camels and 
to rear the khulas (troops of horses or camels ?) ” 

^ Originally khi also may have had such a meaning, since in No, 222 (1. 3) 
we have the phrase a^*ini khi^ “a khi measuring (one) d(]iha{ka)," 
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we might propose to read posa in place of e§a. But the construction 
of the Genitive utiyana with picavidemi may he defended by the 
analogy of utiyana visajidemi (w'hich may, however, be Partitive) 
in 1. 4. 

It will be noted that, since utana is frequent in the documents, 
utiyana is, very likely, a feminine, a supposition which is not 
rendered less probable by the mention of a “ three-year-old camel ” 
as included in the troop. 

It was perhaps in view of the phrase Ari-Kun^eya utiyana 
paride nikhalidavo in No. 125 that in No. 152 acoade was understood 
(see Index) as a proper name. But it is natural to connect the 
stem with that of the preceding acovina] and the termination has 
the appearance of an Ablative, yielding the translation given above. 
What then are acovina and aco[a]? 

Acovina is not, as might seem, some species or status of camel, 
because Nos. 323 and 563 speak of acovirrina maoiinuiay an acovina 
man (or person).” The man need not even be in company with a 
camel, because No. 139 reads — 

ahuno Supiyana paride mtha upaiam,glii §rava anemti: tuo 
apane acovina pa^idavo; athovaga storena acovina iia 
vimjidavo 

“ Now they bring much rumour apprehensive of Supiyas : you 
must inspect (?) the acovina in your bazar ; ^ an acovina 
is to be sent here with a capable horse.” 

Is it not evident that the acovina is a courier or messenger? And 
do we not readily understand the case of Ari-Apeiixna in No. 125? — 

Ari-Apeninasa uta acovaTjimi uJcasidavya: Aperfina durhala 
Jiudae pa'ca acovirjfina gaijidavo 

“ Ari-Apeiiina’s camel is to be removed among (sc. from) the 
acova: Apemna, having been ill (^durhala), is to go as 
acovina later.” 

^ = avane ; or is apane connected ysith atman ? The usual word for “ self ” 
is, of course, tanu. 
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Service as a swift messenger in Central Asia or Tibet (see now 
J.R.A.S., 1934, pp. 111—2) is one of the first from which a sick 
man should be relieved. We also see that Apemna would have 
furnished his own camel, and further that the acova or aco[a] is 
the collection, or place, of such persons or camels. 

The Tibetan (with its hu-lag service, of Turki origin according 
to Dr. Laufer in T'oung-pao, 1916, p, 492) and the other languages 
of Central Asia (though I cannot vouch for the Chinese), afford 
no etymology of acoua or acovina : for the “ Tokharl ” aco, 
" embryo,” can hardly come into the question. Falling back upon 
the Sanskrit, we might think of a + cyw, so that acova would be = 
a-cyava. The sense of “ speed,” as seen in Greek cratJw, would well 
suit the circumstances of the acovina. But cyu does not combine 
in Sanskrit with except in the Causative and then with a 
dissimilar sense. Is there any objection to entertaining ju^ so 
that aco{va) — ajava? Initially a confusion of c and whether 
due to the Indian (Pischel, Prak. Gramm., § 202) or to the native 
speaker, is undeniably attested in the documents; apart from the 
Royal family name, Jituglii and Citughi^ &c., we have the forms 
camnma^ cariifiatra, Civamitra^ Civarachi by the side of jaijinma, 
jarrinatra^ Jivamitra, JivaracJii] and there may be other instances. 
Medially the Prakrit shows numerous examples (Pischel, loc. cit.): 
in the Kharosthi we find aca§aviinarYina (No. 415) == ajisarg^na^ 
(No. 419 = from adliye^)] and, although we may be unable 

to find many instances (of course, with restriction to cases where 
the j is the original sound), they are supported by parallels in 
the case of other mediae^ e.g. itani and idani, uvutaya and ui^adae, 
coteyati (No. 582) == code^, and the tenuis may represent a media 
in pronunciation. Moreover, in aco the c may have been still 
felt as initial, being at the beginning of a member of a 

compound. 

It may also be observed that the posited original form ^ajo, 
though with the addition of an aspiration (ajho), does occur in the 
documents ; for in No. 291 — 
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dui vara Pisaliyammi nihavifiitavya-masuavimi uta 10 4 1 : 
'prathame T;a[re]^ ajho tre niklialidavo 

“in two batches, for the wine^ to he stored inPisaliya, camels 15: 
in the first batch three ajho are to be taken out 
we are obviously dealing with circumstances like those where aco[a\ 
and acovina occur. 

The root ju^ “hasten,” with its cognates juk^ “hastening,” 

“ horse,” “ speed,” juvas^ juti^ javas, javin, is a favourite in the 
Bg"Veda. But we may lay more stress on the compounds djavana 
(= aji, acc. to Nirukta, IX. 23), djdva, djavarijava, in which the 
a°- may express arrival or, more probably, continuity of effort 
(English “hasten on”). The form djavarrijava is old, and its literary 
use may imply a technicality. 

I would suggest that aco, ajho, represent a Sanskrit fox’m djava 
(if not djuh), and that it was used in the sense of “ posting-station ” 
or (No. 291) “post-rider,” for which latter, however, the usual term 
was acovina (= ajavin), reformed from aco. The arrangements ♦ 
may perhaps have been similar to those so vividly described by 
Odoric de Pordenone (trans. in Cathay and the Way Thither ^ 
Hakluyt Society, Vol. 11, p. 232). This service may have been, as 
is the case with the Tibetan hu-lag, compulsory or pressed service. 

It will naturally be asked why we do not know such a use 
of the term in India itself. May we not reply that in the Prakrit 
such a word as djuh or djava was likely to disappear through loss 
of the j and confusion with dyu, dyus and their derivatives, not to 
mention the competition of dhi ? Nevertheless, djuli is given in 
several dictionaries, including the Amarakosa, as meaning visti, 

“ pressed labour,” and this may, I suggest, be the real sense of aco. 

In aco\ni^na7p.mi and acomenammi of No. 637 we may suspect 
the presence of the same aco combined with the Chinese word men 
gate,” which is possibly to be seen also in the designation tamena. 

^ So read. 

* Or “ grapes.” I now accept Prof. Liiders’ view concerning masu (SBAW, 
1933, pp. 1000 sqq.). 
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In this connexion we may refer to the word varaga in No. 198 

(less clear in No. 667, which is fragmentary) — 

yo fade dvi uta o^itaga de . . . hopi varaga syati, so iaratammi 

isa anidavo 

“ the man who gave out two camels therefrom ... is to he 
brought here, whatever he his turn (kopi varaga syati)^ 
in the autumn ” 

Here the offending person is to be sent to the king even " out of 
turn.” This implies that normally he had a turn {vara = Tibetan 
res) for service as messenger, and thus indicates a regular system 
of enforced service. 


15- No. 165. 

[1] priyadarsana-cojhbo-Kranaya^-sothaingha-L^ipeyasa ca ogu 
Kirtisarma arogya pari [2] prochati punapuno baho aprameyo : evam 
ca saca prathamadaro {prathamatararti] imade Ma^ena Pa^osa ca 
[3] hastammi lekha prabuda prahidemi; tade nadartha bhavidavo. 
Avi peta-afanammi palf>i paru-[4]varsi-sesa yaiji ca ima-varsi pal^i 
taha sarra-s^ora toipmihi sadha i^a visajidavo: yati [5] tade purima 
pacima visajisyatu pamthammi parasa bhavisyati, tuo, sothamgha 
Lpipeya, [6] tanu-gothade vyo§i^asi nadhana bha^ena : yam ca 
bhuma-navaka-arpnena ghrida atibaho [7] krinidavo, isa prahadavo : 
ve^a-kilmi-striyana palf)i bhuma-navaka-aipna sj^ora visajita[8]vo. 
Avi palpi uta teneva sadha isa visajitavo : ma iipci toipgana 
paride uta vithi§yatu : [9] tasa uta praceya raya-sa6lii lihida^a 
krida^a; livistararpmi anati-lekha atra gada: [10] tahi, cojhbo- 
Kranayasa, lihami; eta-karyami tuo cita kartavya; e§a Lpipeya 
na cita [11] kareti. Yo puna tahi karyani hacKaipti, sacliyami aho 
karaipnaya. Yo atra ^ubhaiubha[12]sa pravfti bacHati, emeva 
lehara^asa hastaiiimi lekha isa prahatavo: yo isa vartamana, [13] 
Lj^imsuasa paride nadartha bhavidavo. 


^ Or oye. 
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[11. 1—2] “ To Cojhbo Kranaya and Sothamgha L;pipeya, of well- 
loved presence, Ogu Kirtisarma presents many inquiries as to health, 
abundant, unlimited. [11. 2-3] Now, first of all, I have sent from 
here in the hand of Magena and Pago a letter [and] present: there- 
from you should learn the situation. [11. 3-6] Further the remainder 
of last year’s tax in the Sheep Bazar, and the tax for this year 
likewise, should be despatched here with all speed along with the 
tonimis: if, after it should have been despatched from there soon 
or late, it is appropriated on the way, you, Sothamgha L^ipeya, 
will produce from your own household [or granary] in place of the 
loads. [11 6—8] Also the ghl which shall be bought in great quantity 
with the new corn from the lands is to be sent here: the new corn 
of the lands, the tax of the vega-kilmi women, is to be promptly 
despatched, [11. 8—11] Further a tax camel is to be despatched here 
along with it. Let not the camel be delayed on the part of the 
Tomgas: regarding that camel a document witnessed by the king 
has been procured; in detail a rescript has gone to you. I write 
to you, Cojhbo Kranaya: in this matter you are to act quickly: 
L]f)ipeya there does not act quickly, [11. 11—13] Per contra, whatever 
requirements of yours shall come, I shall be able to effect. Whatever 
occurrences [news] of good and bad there shall be there, a letter 
should be despatched here accordingly, in the hand of a letter-carrier : 
what is the present [vartamdna'] news here, you should learn from 
L;^imsu.” 

The interest of this epistle resides partly in the fact that it is 
addressed to two distinct individuals, the cojhbo Kranaya and the 
sotharggha L;^ipeya, with particular application of its several parts. 
Thus, where the responsibility for the grain is in question (11. 3-6), 
there is a special apostrophe to the §othar(igha, who, as we have 
seen, was concerned with the drahgas, grain and toll-houses. Later, 
in 11. 8—11, the cojhbo is adjured to accelerate the action of the 
sothaTugha, who is accused of dilatoriness. Thirdly, the torjiga is 
mentioned in explicit connexion with his duties as controller of 
transport. 
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Other points of interest are the meanings of the words 
and kilme. That the former means ^ tax ” (in Tibetan, hhral) is 
clear; hut for a sound etymology we have at present no sufficient 
basis, Kilme^ in its numerous occurrences, evidently denotes a portion 
of land, the occupant or tenant thereof being Mlmelriijci, There 
might he kilmes in different places, so that in No. 639 we read^ — 

atra ogu Ajhurakasa kilmem.ci Oadotiye imade gachamti 

“ Ogu Ajhuraka’s Ca<Jota kilmerp,ci8 {quasi “ tenants ”) are 
coming there from here ” 

and it looks as if the kilmemcis were related to particular landlords 
or owners. There were special rules (kilmi-dharma No. 46) for the 
working of kilmes, and the administration thereof was sometimes 
assumed by women, which was undesirable {ibid,). In the present 
passage, and in Nos. 481 and 714 we read of ^ega {vega) kilme 

dharma and vega kilme striyd,. There is no question of shops, since 

our passage speaks of the new corn {navaka arifina) of the lands, the 
tax {;pal;§i) of the vega-kilmi women,” and elsewhere (e.g. No. 358) 
we have kilmiciyana masu, ^ the wine of the kilmici people.” We 
do not hear of kilme land being bought or sold. Accordingly it 
may be suggested that the kilme was an allotment of the “ lord’s 
(or manorial) land,” on which see J.R.A.S., 1928, pp. 572—3, and 
that a ve§a-kilme (the phrase recurs in No. 714) was an allotment 
irrigated by running water {vega) (Tib. skyil — “ dam up ” ?). 

ACana has been generally recognized as equivalent to the 

Sanskrit apana, “ bazar.” But the mention of lands {bhumaipca, 

No. 713) and ploughing {krisarjfiti) in connexion with them shows 
that we are here concerned with something characteristic of Chinese 
Turkestan, namely those bazars or special market towns, which, 
thronged with people on the special market days, are ordinarily 
either altogether deserted or occupied only by a few householders 
or shopkeepers (Forsyth, Mission to Yarkund, pp. 62-3). The 
designations of these bazars point in several cases to special pre- 
dominant interests, which, however, from other indications would 
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seem to have been far from exclusive. Thus we have the “ Sheep 
Bazar ” (peta — petvan^ cf. Greek 7toipr)v\ the “ Barley {ya'6e) 
Bazar,” the “ Slave (varritu) Bazar,” the “ live animals (trasa) Bazar 
and this suggests in the case of the frequently mentioned ajiyama 
avana the meaning “ Butter (ajya) and Raw (ama) [Fruit and 
Vegetables] Bazar,” in which case the ajima of No. 713 is an 
illegitimate shortening. In the case of Catisa Deviyae avana, several 
times mentioned, we are not in a position to decide whether Catisa 
Devi w’^as a divinity or a queen or lady. 

16. No. 358, 11. 3--10 

(11. 1-3 similar to No. 272, supra, p. 42). 

[3] ... Avi ca viinnafetu Kala-Purnabalasa uta 2 na isa 
thiyamti, palayamti, ede uta atra laipca^a paripalitavya pivarae 
hotu saratammi; na imci isa anidavo. [4] Avi vimna^esi yatha 
Kala-Purnahala ni Camakasa manusa, na amne jana karma'^’eti: 
lihida^a saelii nasti. Se manusa Kala-Purnabalasa namena nikhali 
davo: yesa vivada siyati, raya^dvarammi garahidavya. [5] Avi ca 
yo isa [avarajdhi huamti, iseva martavya huati ityartha atra visaji- 
dama. Sruyati vihara-vala atra danu-kilmiciyana masu mamtsena 
sutha vih.deti vina[te^ ye dinasi] nisa^a: vihara~vala[6]sa sadha 
putra -pari [vara] sya ca danu-kilmiyade dadavo aja yamjha^ satu 
vacari 4, yatha avaradhi dharmena rachidavo, na hasta-padade 
o^'isyati, na ba lasta bhavisyati. Avi Sudarsanasa imade ku(Ja 
[7] [2] visajitamti: ede tasa vamti od'idavo; tena vidhanena tanu- 
kilmeyade bhata dadavya, ema ceva suraeliida kartavya. Avi atra 
Sudarsanasa atra kilmeci gotha 2 ; ede jamna [8] savatha savavidavya 
na imade papa-karya-matra jalpidavya, na adehi ^runidavya: vela- 
velaya ede jaijina Sudarsanasa vamti o(Jldavo. Avi bahu vara anadi- 
lekha gada sothaip[9]ga-Salu^iyasa palayanme manusa deyamnae: 
yava ajakra na denasi; khamna-vata^esi;^ cavala dadavo; yadi ahuno 


^ Or has the MS. 

® So read, in one word. 


* -ca ? -dhe ? Read yamca. 
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thuya cavala na dasyasi, manasammi hutu* Sihadharmasa putra 
cavala sramanera danu [10] nikhalidavo: kutisa dharma sramana 
aipnesa dajha dadavo. 

[1. 3] Further, as it is reported that two camels of Kdla 
Purnabala do not here stay still, but wander, these camels are to 
be kept there gratis (lamca^a)^ so that they may become stout in 
the autumn: they are not by any means to be sent here. [4] Also 
you report that Kdla Purnabala is working [as a forced labourer 
or convict] there a man belonging to Camaka [and] not other men: 
there is no written attestation. In the name of Kdla Purnabala that 
man is to be let go: if any one objects, complaint is to be made 
at the King’s Gate. [5-6] Further, we have sent to you to the effect 
that those who are here offenders are to die here. We hear that 
the monastery-master {mhdra-'pdla) there causes much damage to the 
vine crops of his own KZma-people with flesh, by reason of the corpses 
{vinate or mnaste) which you give him. On the part [sadha) of the 
monastery-master and from the sons and family [of the condemned 
man] is to be supplied from their own hilmi flour, and any meal, 
vacaris 4, so that the offender may [during the interval before his 
execution ^here’] be kept properly alive: he is not to be separated 
from [sc, deprived of] hand and foot, nor shall there be lasta. 

[6-8] Further, we have from here presented to Sudarsana two 
slaves: they are to be surrendered to him: in the same manner as 
before rations (bhakta) are to be furnished from his [Sudarsana’s] 
own Mime and just so they are to be kept well alive. Further, 
there are there two households (gotha)^ Sudarsana’s KZme-people there. 
These persons are to be bound upon oath that no scandal is to be 
talked from here or heard there: from time to time those people 
are to be handed over to Sudarsana. [11. 8-9] Further, written orders 
have gone many times for delivering refugee men to SothaTjiga Saluf i : 
down to the present day you do not deliver them: you play the 
procrastinator (khavina-vata^esi) ] you are to deliver them promptly; 
if now any more you do not deliver them promptly, have a care. 

Acta orientalia. XIII. 5 
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pi. 9-10] Sihadharma’s son is promptly to be brought out himself 
as a novice: to whatever ^rama7).a has a claim upon him (dharma) 
some other people’s slave is to be given.” 

Before coming to the main matter in this extract, namely the 
proceedings of the viJiara~pala, we may consider one or two details: — 

(1) thiyarjfiti may, of course, come from stlia\ see the Index. 
Conceivably, however, it is from styd^ corresponding to Pakrit tJitna. 
The meaning in both cases may be the same; the camels refuse 
to rest still; but from y styd thiyarriti might mean "grow stout 
or firm.” 

(2) larjicaga: The meanings of this word, which has caused 
trouble before {siipra^ VoL XII, p. 47), have now become clear. The 
word is derived from Sanskrit Zafica, a gift ” or (Paiyalacchi, v. 224) 
“a bribe.” Hence it means “gratuitous,” gratis^ “without payment,” 
as here. Similarly in No. 272, where it is said that certain people 
na largcaga harerriti “ refuse to work without pay (^c. to do forced 
labour or make gifts).” Slightly different is the phrase (Nos. 538, 
562, 719) taha sutJia na larrica^a karesi “ thus certainly you do not 
act gratuitously,” meaning either (1) “you have an interest in so 
doing” or (2) “you will pay (suffer) for so doing.” The most 
common phrase is that used here, largcaga paripalay — “ to keep 
gratis,^ A slightly more original sense is seen in No. 161 — 

yo larjficaga siyati tava paride, eda malii larjicaga hhamsyati 

“ What payment (gifts, &c.) there should be on your part will 
be my payments,” i.e. “I will make them good.” 

Elsewhere (Nos. 130, 184, 585) the meaning may be quite literally 
“ gift ” (free or guasi-com^Mlsory), or bonus on a sale (No. 324). 

(3) ni (1. 4) seems to be used, like Tibetan m, merely as a 
distinguishing particle; cf. Greek ye. 

(4) avaradhi (1. 5) = apardddhdh^ “ offenders.” maiiitsa = 
maifiisay occurs elsewhere; for this see Index, as also for bkata (1. 7) = 
bhakta, satu (1. 6) = saktUj ajakra = adyagra. On su^ha (1. 5), 
manasarjfimi hutu (1. 9) see supra^ Vol. XII, pp. 42, 51. 
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(5) vinate ye dinasi nisaga. This reading exactly follows the 
edition, except that dinasi (= denasi of L 9 ; for the s see Rapson, 
p. 312) is there spaced as three words and nisaga as ni sa^a. As 
regards vinate the facsimile exhibits marks which may point to 
vinaste: this, however, is a minor matter, since vinati^yarriti occurs 
in No. 368, and vinatharjiti in 351, both representing vina^ta, 

Nisaga, in its three occurrences (here and — with aTYina — in 
Nos. 478 and 641), can be taken as nii,§rdya (Pali nissaya^ Prakrit 
nisde) + ka, with the meaning “ requisite.” In No. 8 we have 
nisarjfi^ana = nisag^. The s (for f) may point to a borrowing. 

(6) ata yarpyha satu vacari4: Since satu is known as = saktu 
(Index) and vacari is a measure (supra, p. 67), we have only to 
explain ata and yarpylia. The former will clearly be = Hindi dta, 
" flour,” Sanskrit atta, I. E. 7j[ilto, of which numerous derivatives 
are to be seen in Indian and Iranian (Avestan aSa, &c.) dialects 
(see Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., I, p. 170; Bloch, Langue Marathe, 
p. 291; Turner, Nepali Dictionary, 33 b. 50; Morgenstierne, Etymol. 
Vocabulary of Pashto, s.v. op — for which references I am indebted to 
Prof. R. L. Turner), For yarpjha should be substituted the alternative 
reading yarp, ca, which occurs not infrequently (see supra, p. 61, 
No. 165, [4], and Prof. Rapson’s Index) with a meaning but little 
different from that of ca, 

(7) na va lasta bhavisyati: Lasta may be connected with the 
words lattha, &c. noted in Prof, Turner’s Nepali Dictionary, s.v.: 
= maimed.” 

(8) kliarpna-va^agesi (1. 9) from *k§ana-vartaka, “ moment- 
changer,” “ procrastinator.” 

(9) kutiia (1. 10): The form, from the Interrogative (in this 
dialect Relative, as in kopi, " whosoever ”, and in N. 'W'. Prakrits, 
see Bloch, L’indo-aryen, p. 200) stem ku (?), is obscure. 

The statement that a viharapdla, or business-head of a Buddhist 
monastery, should have damaged with flesh the crops of his own 

allotment-holders, or tenants, is in itself highly surprising. The 

5 * 
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vihara-pala would be himself probably a monk; and in any case 
such a dealing with flesh would be revolting to any Buddhist com- 
munity. That the flesh consisted of the bodies of executed human 
criminals is an additional circumstance of disgust. Moreover, it is 
not easy to see how with so restricted a material the viliara-pala 
could inflict any wide damage upon the crops or what sort of damage 
he could inflict at all: and it is not apparent why the officials 
were willing to hand over the corpses to him or he was willing to 
receive them. 

As regards the damage to the crops, however, it is easy to 
find an explanation in the attraction which the flesh offered to birds 
and wild animals; and this reminds us of that Tibetan mode of 
disposal of the dead which consists in cutting up the bodies and 
exposing the pieces in the open. But probably that is not the whole 
story. In the Prophecy of Vimalaprabha there is an account of an 
elaborate ceremony in which pieces of flesh are placed on the ground 
and from time to time renewed; and, as Vimalaprabha was connected 
with the worship of rdksasas and rdhsasis, which recurs in Central 
Asian Buddhism, the use of the flesh was probably in connexion 
therewith. Such a method of gratifying the demons or spirits would 
have been inherited from the pre-Buddhist (Shamanist) religion of 
Central Asia; it is therefore not surprising that it should appear as 
early as the Kharosthi period. If the scattered pieces of flesh 
mentioned in connexion with the accounts of the “ gold-digging ants ” 
(Arrian, I. 15) had really a religious significance, the testimony would 
go back at least to the fourth century b.c. 

17 * KdbTiodha, 

In Ho. 13 we read (11. 1-2) — 

ahono isa Pu^o vinana^eti yatha etasa kabhodhami vadavi 
storani^ ca: taha janina tatra nacira gachamti, vadavi 
a[sva] vijam^ti: avi tatra ghrida natha 


^ Or “varji. 


Or ®taip. 
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" Now here Pu^o reports that in his kabliodha are mares [and] 
horses: so [when] people go there nacira^ the mares [and] 
horses are hit (vidhyante): also ghi is lost there.” 

That the "loss” of the gJii was of the nature of theft (coritaga) we 
may learn from No. 15, which refers to the same matter, though 
without furnishing any further information, except the names of two 
persons who are to he warned off. 

If we were to indulge in a playful suggestion, on European 
lines (“ things Oentral-Asian ” being in fact more similar to Europe 
than are things Indian),^ as to the character of the occurrences in 
question, we might say that " people go to play polo (hockey, &c. &c.) 
in Puzo’s paddock and the mares in foal there get hit . , . This must 
he stopped (jamna varidavo ma ivfici nacira gachargti^ 1. 4).” But 
that in all seriousness kahJio^Tia does denote a piece of land apart 
from the main residence can be seen from No. 392 (11. 5-6) — 

eda lekha atra esati pratha cavala tuo jamiaa visarjidaTO 
kabhodhammi pracukamam nagara^ anidavo 

“ [when] this letter arrives there, forthwith promptly you are 
to send people to meet [them pracukamaTu, sc, the camels] 
at the kahhodJia and conduct them to the city.” 

The camels, having been sent from the king and being in a reduced 
condition (dtirbliale), are to be met {pratyudgam, Tibetan bsUj used 
of going out a distance to meet and escort visitors) and carefully 
taken over. 

It is tolerably clear, in any case, that the kabhodha is land 
outside the city, and that it is pasture land: in England the com- 
munal pasture land was normally, for obvious reasons, in the vicinity 
of the hamlets or the burghs, while the tillage might be beyond. 
In the above passages nothing prevents, and something favours, the 
supposition that the kabhodha was immediately adjacent to the nagara] 


^ As remarked in Forsyth, Mission to Yarkund, pp. 3—6. 
* Oy ®raip. 
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and we are led to ask whether in the Kharosthi documents also the 
question relates to communal land. In Nos. 15 and 392 the reference 
is to Tcahhodha unqualified, and the natural translation is “ the 
hdbJwdha.” Is it necessary in No. 13 (above) to give the translation 
“ in his Tcahhodha ” ? The answer must, I think, be that to take 
eta^a with vad'avi storairi ca is at least equally satisfactory in 
respect of grammar, logic and rhythm: materially also this seems 
to be superior, since the subject of complaint is not trespass upon 
the Tcahhodha, but certain proceedings there. It is therefore apparent 
that to the Tcahhodha public access was normal, and accordingly the 
TcdbhodTia must be understood as communal grazing land. 

The derivation of the term need not be etymologically deducible: 
very frequently technicalities owe their significance to relatively 
accidental social occurrences. But certainly it would be strange if 
the word TcabTioc}ha were etymologically distinct from the TcapTiauda 
of the Atharva-Yeda, which like Tcaphaui}.i, hapharj.i, &c., clearly 
denotes an “elbow.” i Since for the “lord’s land” in the Nob Region 
cultivation in (rectangular) strips is clearly attested (J.R.A.S., 1928, 
pp. 572—3), it is likely that other cultivation was on similar lines : 
accordingly it is quite possible that to pieces of land left over for 
pasturage in the vicinity of town settlements the term “ elbow ” may 
have been rather obviously applicable: so we speak of a “neck” 
of land. 

To nudorstand tli6 Tiacivot as a sort of liockoy mi^litj curiously 
enough, not be out of the question ; for a picture of “ the Buddhist 
Madonna,” brought from Turfan (see M. Foucher, The Beginnings 
of Buddhist Art, pp. 271 sqq.), exhibits some boys engaged in a stick 
and ball game, which leads M. Foucher to refer to them (p. 274) 
as “ the hockey-players.” What seems to exclude such a meaning 
of naeim is the fact, which appears in Nos. 156 and 509, that horses 
were used in the game. We should therefore understand by the 
term the famous sport {ulaTc) of Central Asia, which consists in an 


^ The Vedic person Kahoda, perhaps, is so named. 
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exciting struggle on horseback for possession of a lamb’s carcase, 
which the winner brings in triumph to the goal (Forsyth, A Mission 
to Yarkund, p. 88)* For the form, =Prak. naccirl^ see Pischel, § 596. 

18 . Aya-dvara* 

The term aya-dvara occurs twice in No. 387 and once in No, 317, 
and of its general meaning there is no doubt: — 

No. 387, 1. 5: eda aya-dvara Ua raya-dvarariimi anidavya; na viya 
kartavo 

“ This revenue (aya-dvara) is to be brought here to the King’s 
Gate: there should be no obstruction.” 

1. 7 : avi Samarenaqimi aya-dvara puratliita ^awa-sfara Ua raya- 
dvararifimi vi§ajidavo 

Further, the revenue at Samarena ^ should at once {puratliita) 
with all haste be despatched to the King’s Gate.” 

In No. 317 we have — 

1. 6 : yo adehi nagara-dranigade aya-dvara cirritiyae A . . , [7] iia 
gamairinasa haraipna liha§i 

“ As for the revenue from the city toll-stations there which 
you write that you are considering with a view to its 
coming here,” 

The force of the second member of the compound, dvdra, “door,” 
may be open to question. But no one, I think, who is acquainted 
with the use of dvara^ dvdrena^ “ door,” “ approach,” “ means,” 
“ intermediary,” or who will consult the dictionary, will doubt that 
the proper sense of the expression is “means, or source, of revenue,” 
and that the expression is here used, a little catachrestically, in the 
sense of “item of revenue,” “ particular revenue ” : all that remains 
is to mention that the compound, which has not been found elsewhere, 
recurs several times (e.g. pp. 73, 76, 134) in the Kasyapa-parivarta, 
edited by Baron von Stael-Holstein. 


^ The explanation of Samarena^ supra Vol.XII, p. 66, n. 3, is perhaps mistaken. 
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But opportunity may be taken to recur to the corresponding 
aya-mukha of the Kautallya Artha-sastra, -which does not use dvara 
(save in one instance dvarena) except in its material sense. I may 
refer to my own note in the J.R.A.S., 1915, pp. 97“*9, where 
the views of Senart and Buhler concerning dana-mukha are cited. 
I should now like to reinforce the view that dana-mukha properly 
means “ the face, or representative, of a gift.” The Indian psychology 
pointedly distinguishes between the front which anything presents 
to the world (mukha) and the substance {iarlra) behind; and this 
distinction is applied in the Artha-sastra definitely to aya^ " revenue,” 
and vyaya^ “ expenditure.” The dya-mukha is the “ head of revenue ” 
(e.g. in an account), and dya-^arira^ “ the revenue in its material 
substance”; and similarly dana is the gift (e.g. 100 rupees), while 
dana-mukha is the entry of the gift in a ledger or its representation 
by an inscription or equivalent (say something made or acquired 
with the money — thus, if A gives 100 rupees and an image is made 
by the aid of that sum, the image is not a dana of A, but a mukha 
of a dana of A). But, as we well know, languages are used by persons 
who do not always observe their distinctions; and so we need not 
be surprised to find both ddna-mukha and dya-mukha employed 
where dana and dya might have sufficed. As regards the (practical) 
equivalence of ^ mukha and °dmra we may note the titles of the 
books Nydya-mukha, Nyaya-dvara and Nyaya-prave§a. Mukha is 
rendered in Tibetan by sgo-mo in the phrase chos-kyi-sgo-mo (Sanskrit 
dharma-mukha)j meaning “a solemnization of religion.” But evidently, 
if revenue is delivered in corn, but accounted in coin or in ghrta, 
the latter are not dya, but dya-mukha. As regards the gM^ta^ 
it appears in Tibetan times as thud: it was presei'ved in sheep^s 
paunches. In India we know that at the present date the price of 
ghl is still a standard of value. 

19. Camkura^ Cojhbo^ and other officials of Shan-shan. 

To the evidence for the meaning “ protector ” attached to the 
word chafi-khyu in the Tibetan text of the Gosrnga-vyakarana we 
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may now add the direct confirmation of a Chinese version* In the 
Stirya-garhha-sutra; in a passage occurring early in Chapter XIII 
(Tibetan Bkah-hgyur, Mdo, VoL 20 (Wa), foil. 336 a^-b^ = Chinese 
Tripitaka, ed. Takakusu and Watanabe, VoL XIII, No. 397, p, 294),^ 
where Buddha is committing the several famous shrines to the 
protection of different naga-rajas^ the word used in the sense of 
“ protector ” is in each instance can-khyir^ and the Chinese equivalent, 
wherever it is given, is a well known expression sJiovrJm 
see Rosenberg, Introduction to the Study of Buddhism, I, p. 138) 
having exactly that sense. A single example will illustrate the 
precise correspondence of the two versions — 

De . bzin . du . Kha . sahi . yul . na . Sahi . nu . mahi . gnas , ri . Glafi . 
ruhi . druft . chu . bo . Go , ma , tihi . fiogs . na . draff , sroff . thub . 
pahi . gnas . Go . ma . sa . la . gandha . zes . bya . ha . mchod . 
rten . chen . pohi . gnas . na , kluM . rgyal . po . Khyim . bdag . 
gis . byin . gyi . lag . tu . caff . khyir . yofis . su . gtad . do 

“ Likewise in the Kha-sa country, on the bank of the river 
Gomati, near the hill Gosrffga, the abode of Kustana, 
a place of a yoga-rsi, the great stu^a Go-ma-sa-la-gandha 
was committed into the hand of the Naga-king Grhapati- 
datta, as protector (cah-khyir)” 

“Again in Jambu-dvipa, in the country of Yii-t"ien, on the 
river bank, near the Go^irsa mountain, beside the river 
Qoma bank, Oh^li-mo*p‘o-lo-hsiang (scent) great holy man 
stupa abiding-place, entrusted to Chl-li-ha-p'o-ta-to (Gi'ha- 
patidatta) Naga-king [as] protector (shou-hu) cherishing.” 

^ For another purpose the passage was used by M.Sylvain L4n in B.E.F.E.-O, 
IV, p. 547. 
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The meaning of the term cliafi-kyu, can-khyir, chan-hyur being 
thus well established in literary usage, and there being every reason 
to identify the caii-hhyu^ can-khyir of the Tibetan documents with 
the literary term on the one hand and with the Kharosthi carrikura 
on the other, it will hardly be doubted that the last named designation 
had the same official meaning. 

It seems, however, that further Chinese evidence may be ad- 
duced concerning official titles used in the Shan-shan area. For the 
History of the Earlier Han Dynasty (Ch'ien Han Shu) in its account 
of the states of Chinese Turkestan is distinguished from subsequent 
authorities by definite particulars which it gives concerning official 
designations. In proportion to the size of the states in question the 
designations have a somewhat grandiose appearance (as is remarked 
by Sir Aurel Stein in Ancient Khotan, p. 167, Serindia, pp. 333, &c.) ; 
and partly, no doubt, for that reason, partly because there has been 
nothing to which the information could be attached, the statements 
have not hitherto been seriously contemplated. But now that the 
Kharosthi documents have afforded some insight into the ad- 
ministration of the Shan-shan state it seems worth while to inquire 
whether anything can be made of the historian’s statement in regard 
thereto. We cannot indeed expect to find at the date of the 
Kharosthi documents (say c. a.b. 300), when Shan-shan had long 
been under Chinese suzerainty and when its internal administration 
had been Indianized, the conditions prevailing in a largely independent 
and far less extensive state at the close of the period (23 a.d.) 
represented by the Former Han Annals. 

The statement in the Annals, as translated by Wylie (Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. X [1881], p. 24) is as fol- 
lows : — 

^ The kingdom contains 1570 families, comprizing a population 
of 14,100, with 2912 trained troops, a Guardian Marquis, a Marquis 
of Keih-hoo, a Protector General of Shen-shen, a Protector General 
for repelling the Keu-sze, a Right Tseay-keu, a Left Tseay-keu, 
a Prince for repelling the Keu-sze, and two Interpreters-in-chief.” 
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Several of the designations, “ Protector General,” “ Marquis,” 
“ Interpreter-in-chief,” recur in the case of other states, a matter 
which, despite its interest, we need not here further consider. A term 
which does not recur is Tseay-keu] and this naturally attracts our 
attention as being a native term transcribed, and not a translation 
or description. Its identity with the Kharosthi cojhbo is hardly open 
to question: for in Karlgren’s Analytical Dictionary (Nos. 1070, 483) 
the early pronunciation of the two Chinese syllables^ is given as 
<tsi^o + gi^Oy and the former of the two recurs in the same text as 
the first part of the name of “ Tseay-muh,” which is * Co-mo, Tso-mo, 
or Calmadana. The second syllable recurs in the chapter in the 
name of the little kingdom K^iu-le adjacent to Khotan, 

wdiich may be the Mdo-lo or Mdo-le of the Tibetan, and also in 
the name of a kingdom K^iu-le (Chti-li) mentioned in the second 
part of the chapter: in the (later) Chinese version of the Candra- 
garbha-sutra it represents (L6vi, B.E.F.E.-O, V [1905], p. 281) the 
first syllable of Gomasala-gandka \ in Japanese (Rosenberg, op. cit., 
p. 297) its value is kyo or ko, A consideration of these in conjunction 
with the original values deduced by Karlgren seems to justify us 
in equating the Tseay-keu ” of the Former Han history with the 
Kharosthi cojliboy both being designations of leading officials in the 
Shan-shan state and being separated by perhaps no more than two 
centuries of years. We may therefore conclude that the original small 
state of Lou-lan numbered among its officials a “ Right ” and " Left ” 
(_ “South” and “North”?) cojhho] and with this encouragement 
we may attempt a slight examination of the remaining terms. Here 
we have genuine Chinese expressions, of which not the pronunciation, 
but the meaning, comes into question; for “Guardian,” fu-kuo — 
“ prop (help, support) kingdom for “ Protector General ” tu-wei = 
“protector commandant”;® for “Interpreter-in-chief” i-cTiang\ for 



an expression recurring several times in the Documents Chinois, 
edited by Chavannes (see Index), and also in the Hou Han Shu (T’oung pao, 
1915, p. 156), 
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Prince chuyi = ‘‘ prince.” Do any of them afford a handle for 
comparisons ? 

It will be observed that for two officials, the Protector 
General for repelling the Keu-sze ” and the “ Prince ” similarly 
defined, in the Chinese ‘‘the Smite-Keu-sze (chi- Chii-shih) -Protector 
General ” and “ the Smite-Keu-sze -Prince,” the people of the 
originally important kingdom of Anterior and Posterior Chii-shih 
' (Turfan and Guchen) afforded a justification, and it is doubtful 
whether in Kharosthi times the two states, severally or combined, 
were any longer a serious threat to the expanded Shan-shan king- 
dom. Nevertheless it is a fact that the Kharosthi documents mention 
a Kala Kusana-sena and a Gu^ura Ku^ana-sena (also, it is true, 
an Ogu Kusana-sena)] and it is likely that kala means “prince,” 
because the Kala Ivupsuda of No. 307 and the Kala Pumnabala 
of Nos, 331 and 634 are both maharaya-putra, “ king’s son.” If 
Kusana-sena were properly a title descended from old times, we 
might on the basis of Iranian zaena^ or even of Indian sena^ find 
in it an equivalent to the “ Keu-sze-smiting ” of the Chinese. For 
Kn^ana may well have been used, whether directly on the grounds 
stated previously (J.R.A.S., 1931, pp. 822 sqq.) in regard to Gu-zan 
and Gu-chen, or as an application of the name of the Indian 
Ku§anas, in reference to the people of the Chii-shih {Ku-si) king- 
doms: it may indeed have been their regular designation, since we 
have evidence (L. Giles in Stein, Innermost Asia, p. 1040 and n. 2) 
of a person surnamed Ch'u-sa-na (Wang Ya-chd, not a Chinaman 
and perhaps, as Dr. Giles suggests, “ Ya-chd, Prince of ChVsa-na ”), 
who was a native of Hsi-chou, i.e. of the Turfan district. In that 
case the sense of “Protector General” would undeniably attach 
to guiura. 

Such a meaning of guiura would well accord with the previous 
suggestion (Festgabe Hermann Jacobi, p. 51) according to which 
the kuyula, kujula^ xo^ovXo, %o^oXa of the Indian coin-legends is a 
dialectical variant (for in Central Asia we are dealing with complex 
relations of many dialects) of that term, whatever its ultimate source,* 
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f for it would correspond to Greek mvrjQ. The coin of Hermaeus 

which on its obverse reads — 

fiaaiXso)g awrr^Qog Eq^iaiov 
has on its reverse the exact rendering — 

maharayasa tratarasa Heramayasa. 

Is it not likely that in the coin which reads on the obverse — 
^aGiXeoig aTTjQog av Eq(xcxlov 
and on the reverse — 

kujula Kusasa Kushana yavugasa dhramathidasa 
the sense of (Tcott^q is again represented on the reverse, which can 
only be by kujula. Like acoTi^Q, kuyula is a persistent element, 

• appearing on both sides of the coin which reads — 

0. ypQavav ^aoov Ko^oXa Kadacptjg 

R. khusanasa yatlasa kuyula Kaphsasa sacadhramathidasa. 

We have seen that the expression gu^ura mahatva is applied by 
Shan-shan officials to the magistrates of even a foreign and hostile 
country, Khotan. Guiura therefore had a general sense, which could 
conveniently be that of tratar. 

Upon the assumption that “ Prince ” means kola and ^ Protector 
General ” means guiura^ there can be no doubt whatever that 
" Guardian ” Marquis means camkura. And here we can point to 
an actual translation; for the Chinese syllables, fu-kuo,^ which mean 
Guardian,” have the literal sense “ stay (prop, help) kingdom,” 
which is essentially identical with that which we have independently 
elicited for caTjikura. The carplcura also must have been known in 
Khotan: otherwise it would hardly have occurred in the Prophecy 
of Go^ffiga or in the Stlrya-garbha-sUtra. From the citations it is 
plainly seen to have been a position held in deep respect, and the 
fact of its coming first in the Chinese enumeration suggests that in 
the early period represented by the Oh^ien Han Shu it may have 
been the highest official grade. 
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As regards the office of “Interpreter-in-chief" {i^chang)^ which 
the Ch'ien Han Shu attributes to most of the states of Cliinese 
Turkestan, we may take note of the statement of the Wei-lio (trans. 
Chavannes, T'^oung-pao, 1905, pp. 519-520) that “ many among them 
know the language of the Middle Kingdom, since they have resided 
in the Middle Kingdom, mixed with the population.” There are 
reasons for suspecting that the office of interpreter or dragoman is 
represented in the Kharosthi documents by the term tasuca. But 
this matter may be reserved for a further consideration. 

20. Minor suggestions concerning reading and interpretation. 

(1) Ko. 17 : A reference to a leather book (^carma-potlii) would be 

interesting ; but perhaps only a skin “ postin ” is meant. 
It was the skin that caused the dogs {§une) to make the 
hole or holes (lomatlTn or lomate), Lomati (with the suffix 
of kevata) will be connected with roman, ropa, “ hole.” 
Virodha-halanimi may refer to the conflict with Khotan, 
concerning which see Vol. XII, p. 41 sqq. 

(2) No. 21: Does pada, here and in No, 71 (11. A4-B1) and 676 

(B5) = V,? 

(3) No. 36: da§a\ca'\ta{ovvi)-ya§a. In view of the under-tablet 

a reading Carp^iataryasa may be suggested. 

(4) No. 39, edesa ana aprocMti == etesam ajnam aprstva (cf. No. 492) : 

The Gerund in ti — tvl, used also in the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra Edicts of A^oka, is further represented in 
these documents by iruniti (No. 341), vatiti {paciii, No. 376), 
tTiaviti (No. 473), palayiti (Nos, 491, 540)* In No. 503 
pracayiti might be pratyayitoi or simply pratyayite. 

(5) No. 83 (B 3), Jiali karisyasi: Read 

(6) No. 109, 1. 5, ari(}i, 1. 6, ari^'a^a: In their contexts these are 

plainly = ardrl and ardraka, “ ginger.” 

(7) No. 207, kamurpta: Would it be possible to read Samurpta = 

iamuda {iamurpta) of Nos. 252 and 387, and iamuta of 
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No. 15. This word, which in company with ray ana 
(= rajana?) apparently denotes some woven or hair 
material, being mentioned in No. 387 with namata, would 
he interesting, if it were identical with the Vedic iamulaj 
Samulya^ a woven garment named in connexion with 
brides. Was it a shawl made of the hair of the camuru, 
samuru? A Himalayan word? 

(8) No. 211 (1. 4) and 373 (1. 4), avagajenai = amkdiena? 

(9) No. 231, yatha cAa77im[ya] syati jyurusa cliarj[ini§yati " shall 

select (chandisyati) a man according to her choice {yatha- 
chandlsyat)^ "i The custom is interesting. 

(10) No. 292 (1.4) vise §arp,{oT yarj[i)mi i Read viseyariimi = visa- 

yarjfimi ? 

(11) No. 296 ; variitub ~ “ prisoner ” or " slave ” ? 

(12) Nos. 307, 517, 694 (L 2), 714 (1. 7): oma^a = avamaka, 

“ residual ” or “ in arrear ” ? 

(13) No. 318: hhi (or ki)gi — thpigi, “ vessel.” 

(14) No. 376: 11. 3 and 7 read vajitesi and vajiti — vdcit^, from 

vdcay^] 1. 6 read yajita, from ydcay-, 

(15) Nos. 385, 450 (1. 7), 585 (1, B 3): kicama§a = « required ” or 

" requisite.” 

(16) No. 401: saja^a = sajjaka or sadyaka (from sadyas)'i 

(17) No. 415 (B3): vyarivala = vihdrajpdlal 

(18) No. 419, arp^fia lahga: Read arpfia ah§a^ as in Nos. 327 (1.14), 

591 (1. 4), &c.? 

(19) Nos. 431—2 : §eraka = Chinese? 

(20) No. 432 (B 2) ra (or sa)4i = safl* 

(21) No. 436 (A 4): coch!a = cok§a, cauk§a. So colKaja in 271 (1. 6). 

(22) No. 502 (11. 2-3): Read yajitaga ^yacitakaj “ on loan.” 

(23) 519 : jalma = jalma, “rascally,” “bad.” 

(24) No. 566 (1. 2) : sit^i (or ^i) = sutru 

(25) No. 580 (A 2) : aTifinusarpil = anusandhL 
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(26) No. 583, last line, na tanana grahana: Read na tana (dana) 

na grahana, in yiew of the common danagrahana? 

(27) No. 585 : taravacena = taramrena, " talwar ” ? 

(28) No. 648, 1. 7, napugi samogatasa : Perhaps this should he 

Na[Ca? /^a?]pugisa Mogatasa: cf. No. 589, Capu§a Mo§ata, 
No. 590, yatma Cato Sapugasa ca, No. 715, KarsenaHia 
Sapuga, Perhaps J^apuga was properly a place: cf. J§a- 
pukamni Camakasa in No. 368. 

(29) No. 696 (1. 2) : rete utaTiica = rikta ustrah ? An empty ” camel 

is an unloaded one (Tibetan stoh, “ empty,” is similarly 
used). 

Ereatum. On p. 66 of Vol, XII (see n. 3) jheni§a is wrongly 
rendered, the meaning being passive, “ in charge,” and not active, 
"guarantor,” 



Vedisch liemnt, hem, hesas. 

Von 

Heinrich Lhders, Berlin. 

RV. 5, 84 ist ein Heines Lied an die Erde. Die zweite Strophe 
lautet: stomasas tva vicarini prdti stobhanty akidhliih \ prd yd vdjam 
nd liesantarri perum dsyasy arjuni. Die Worte vdjarri nd hesantarri 
hahen verschiedene Deutungen gefunden. Ehe wir nns aher mit 
diesem Vergleiche beschaftigen, vrird es notig sein, zunachst einmal 
den Sinn der ganzen Strophe, soweit es moglich ist, klarzustellen. 
Die Schwierigkeit liegt in dem Worte per'd, Wahrend Roth peru 
von pi ,schwellen‘, perd teils von pr ,hinnberfahren^, teils von 
pd jtrinken^ ableiten wollte, scheint sicli nach den Ausfiihrungen 
Pischels (Ved. St. 1, 81 ff.), Bannacks (KZ. 35, 529 ff.) nnd Oldenbergs 
(Rgveda 1, 44 f.) jetzt allgemein die Ansicht durchgesetzt zu haben, 
daB pSrii nnd peru sich nnr durch den Akzent unterscheiden nnd 
beide von der Wurzel pi herzuleiten sind.^ Audi Geldner, Clbers. 1, 
S. 195, hat sidi dem angeschlossen nnd ist nnr noch wegen des peru 
in 1, 158, 3 in Zweifel. Vielleiciit wird man als Grundbedeutnng 
von peru eher ,schwellen machend‘, ,be£ruditend‘ als ,strotzend‘ 
anzusetzen haben, dodi mdchte ich hier auf das Wort nnr soweit 
eingehen, als es zur Erklarung unserer Strophe erforderlich ist. 
Pischel, Ved. St. 1, 89, faCt jperw hier als den ,Schwellenden‘, d.h. den 
jKeim*, den ,Samen‘, allein dazn stimmt schledit das mit peru ver- 
bnndene pra-as, das doch die heftige Bewegung des Vorwarts- 


^ So auch Leumann, Et. Wtb. S. 100, dessen Auffassung^en Ton 5, 84, 2 und 
TS. 3, 1, 11, 8 ich aber nicht teilen kann. 
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schlenderns ausdriickt und kanm von dem sanften Hervortreiben 
schwellender Keime gebraucht sein kann. Alle anderen Erklarer, 
m5gen sie perid von pr oder pi ableiten oder auf jede Ableituiig 
verzichten, beziehen das Wort auf eine Erscheinung im Luftraum. 
Ludwig, Komm., wollte es von dem Blitze verstehen, ohne eine Be- 
griindung zu geben. Bergaigne, Rel V4d- 1, 191, bezog es auf Grund 
seiner Theorie von dem Verhaltnis des Soma zum Blitz auf den 
Soma in der Form des Blitzes. Roth im PW. und Geldner, Gloss., 
dachten an die Wolke, wenn auch Roth sie als ,die ziehende‘ (von 
Geldner als ,die schwellende, sich vollsaugende‘ (von pi) deutete. 
GraCmann iibersetzte peril hier durch ,Regen‘, obwohl ihm die 
Herleitung von pr das nicht gerade leicht machte; auf dieselbe 
Bedeutung wurde Baunack (KZ. 35, 532 £.) bei seiner ausfiihrlichen 
Untersuchung des Wortes gefiihrt und schlieClieh hat auch Geldner 
(Ubers. zu 1, 158, 3) sie angenommen. In der Tat kann von den 
Deutungen auf Blitz, Wolke oder Regen nur die letzte in Betracht 
kommen; nur fUr sie lassen sich auch andere Zeugnisse beibringen. 
Mit dem Spruche dinavalj, stha peravah stha (Taitt. Ar. 4, 8, 3; 
5,7,4. Maitr. S. 4, 9, 7 1 ) werden die Zitzen der Kuh beriihrt. In 
derartigen Pormeln pflegt ein Begriff durch zwei synonyme oder 
dock wenigstens in der Bedeutung einander sehr nahekommende 
Wdrter ausgedriickt zu werden. Man darf also aus jener Formel 
schlieBen, daC peru etwas ganz Ahnliches bezeichnet wie ddnu, das 
FlUssigkeit und in den meisten Fallen den Regen bedeutet.^ 

Klarer noch tritt die Beziehung auf den Regen in der Strophe 
TS. 3, 1, 11, 7. 8 hervor: udaprilto marutas tdih iyarta vfstvqi ye 
vUve marilto jundnti | JcrdSdti gdrdd kanyh)a tunnd peru 7 {i tuiljand 


* Hier in den Handschriften jprSrava, In Taitt. Ar. fehlt das 

aweite »tha* 

* Geldners AuBfilhrungfen Uber ddnu^ Yed. St. 3, 45 f., itberzeugen mich nicht. 
Ich kann nicht zngeben, da6 ddnu irgend^ro ,Gabe* bedentet. Mit da ,geben^ hat 
dinu so wenig zu ton wie sk. dana jBrunstiaft des Elefanten* oder av. ddnu 

Die Erkl&rnng des Kommentars zu der Stelle des Taitt. Ar. ddnavaljL h^raddna- 
kuMdfy pei^ava^ vatama pdtum yogycdj> ist sicherlich falsch. 
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pdtyeva jayd. Mit niclit unerheblichen Abweichnngen kehrt die 
Strophe auch AV. 6, 22, 3 wieder. Dort lautet sie : udaprdto marutas 
tdfh iyarta vj^stir yd vUvd nivdtas pxndti | djati gldha Ttanyhva tunnai- 
rurri tundand pdtyeva jayd. Die erste Halfte der Strophe kann in 
keinem der beiden Texte richtig tiberliefert sein. In der TS. ist 
wahrscheinlich marutas wie im AV. zu lesen : ,Erreget die in Wasser 
schwimmenden Maruts, die samtlichen Maruts, die den Regen in 
Bewegung setzen/ Dieser Teil der Strophe ist, wie Pischel, Ved. 
St 1, 82, gesehen hat, RV. 5, 58, 3 nachgebildet : d vo yantudavaMso 
adyd vrstirn yS vUve mardto jundntL Im AV. ist der zweite Pada 
vielleicht erst nachtraglich nmgestaltet, doch ist dabei unterlassen 
worden, mardtas tdfh in marutas tdm zu verandern, denn der 
beabsichtigte Sinn ist hier offenbar: ,In Wasser schwimmend, ihr 
Maruts, erreget solchen Regen, der alle Taler anfiillt.^^ Allein wie 
dem auch sein mag, jedenfalls ist hier von dem Regen die Rede, 
den die Maruts stromen lassen. Vorgange beim Monsunregen werden 
daher offenbar auch in der zweiten Strophenhalfte geschildert, und 
zwar unter Bildern, die der Erotik entnommen sind. 

Im Gegensatz zu Pischel bin ich der Ansicht, daB wir von 
dem Texte der TS. ausgehen miissen. Das ejati des AY, mag ebenso 
gut sein wie das kroidti der TS,, aber gldha und tundand sind, wie 
sich nachher zeigen wird, falsche Lesarten und 6rum fiir perum ist 
hSchst verdachtigj ein Wort dru kommt sonst jedenfalls nicht vor. 
Als Subjekt von ejati oder krdiati erganzt Pischel aus der ersten 
Strophenhalfte vxstiJy. ,er (der Regen) moge herabstiirzen wie ein 
geiles Madchen (sich heftig bewegt) [oder TS.: er m(5ge rauschen 
wie ein geiles Madchen (vor Wollust schreit)], wenn sie gebraucht 
wird, wie eine Frau, wenn ihr von dem Manne der penis eingestoBen 
wird.‘ Richtig ist hier sicherlich tunnd im Sinne von inathitd 
vaitasdna in 10, 95, 4 gefaBt; im iibrigen aber halte ich die IJber- 
setzung der Strophe ftir ganzlich verfehlt. 

^ Anders beurteilt Pischel das Verhaltnis der Lesarten. Meines Erachtens 
kann die Passung der TS. auch darum den Anspruch erheben, als die Sltere zn 
gelten, "weil die TS. in der zweiten Halfte sicherlich ursprftnglicher ist. 

6 * 
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Znnachst kann ich nicht zugeben, daC gdrda geiH bedeiitet. 
Nach Pischel liegt gdrda in garda-hM ,Esek vor. ,Der Esel aber 
ist ein geiles Tier nnd war als seiches den Indern bekannt.‘ Pischel 
fUhrt ans den Dharmasastras nnd der klassischen Literatur einige 
Stellen an, die das mehr oder minder deutlich erkennen lassen, 
Aber damit ist doch noch nicht bewiesen, daC der Esel seinen Namen 
nach dieser Eigenschaft erhalten habe. Es ist fiir die Erklarung 
Pischels schon nicht giinstig, daB in der redischen Literatnr, obwohl 
dort der Esel dfter erwalint wird, von seiner Geilheit, soweit ich 
sehe, niemals die Rede ist,^ nnd noch bedenklicher muB es doch 
stimmen, daB von den zahlreichen Namen fiir den Esel, die die 
Lexikographen anfiihren,® ein einziger, ^smarasmarya (Trik.), au£ 
seine Verliebtheit anzuspielen scheint. Alle iibrigen nehmen, soweit 

^ Nach SSyaigia soli gdrda bubhuhfitd ,hungrig‘ bedeuten. Das ist ebenso 
aus den Fingern gesogen wie seine Erklarung von perdm durch panadikamam, 
SSyanas ganze Erklarung der zweiten H^lfte der Strophe ist so unsinnig, daB es 
sich nicht lohnt, darauf einzugehen. Trotzdem hat Prellwitz, BB. 22, 100, gdrda 
jhungrig' seiner Etyniologie von. gardahhd zugrunde gelegt. 

* Die Angaben, auf die sich Pischel beruft, beweisen in dieser Hinsicht 
nichts. In AV. 6, 72, 3, einem Zauberspruch fiir die Gewinnung mannlicher Kraft, 
wird nur die GrdBe des penis des Esels, aber ebenso auch die des Rhinozeros, des 
Elefanten und des Pferdes hervorgehoben: ydvad anginam ^dj^asmtam histinam 
gdrdahham ca ydt \ ymad dSmaya vdjinas tdvat te vardhatam jgdsaJi. Vviretas ist 
der Esel nicht wegen seiner Geilheit, soudern weil er nicht nur die Eselin, sondern 
auch die State befruchtet, die iibrigens deswegen selber dvirUaa genannt wird; 
siehe TS. 7, 1, 1, 2 £: agniHomina vai prajdpatih prajd aa^jata td agni^^omSnaivd 
pdry agrhuiLdt tdaam pdHgrhUdndm aSvatard Hy apra<oata tdayanuhdya rSta ddatta 
tdd gardahhi ny hmar^ tdamad gardahhd dmrita dOio ahur Aiddabayam ny hmard iti 
tdamad dviritah . . . dtko ahuh, prajdau ny hmdrd iti tdamad yamad jdyete 

tdamad aknatard nd prd jdyata dttaretd hi. Ich ffige noch hinzu, daB auch die 
Bemerkung MS. 3, 1, 6, daB der Esel der mryhx>attama aller Haustiere sei, nicht 
etwa auf seine Zeugungskraft, sondern auf seine StSrke Bezug nimmt. Das geht 
klar aus dem Zusammenhang hervorj athird hha^a •did'ohiiga iti gardahhd ddadhati 
vii’yhm aamin dadhati tdamdt adr'oe^dm padUnWtn gardahhd 'diryh^attamo viryhm hy 
hamin dddhatUvai-d vd efh ^ntarik§aadd bhUt'od prajd hi^fiaitoli. In der entsprechenden 
Stella des KSth. 19, 5 heiBt es deutlicher, daB der Esel am fahigsten sei, Lasten 
zu trageni athiro hha/oa vidvanga iti gar'dahha eua athemdnam dadhati taamdd e^a 
paMndm bhdi*abhdritamah> Vgl. auch ^at. Br. 6, 4, 4, 3. 

® Eine nahezu vollstandige Liste findet sich in der VaijayaiitT 70, 130 ff. 
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sie verstandlich sind, auf andere Eigenschaften des Tieres Bezug. 
Wanim er cakrlvat ,der mit einem Rade oder mit Radern versehene' 
(Am. Hal. Hem. Vaij. Sis. 5, 8)/ *7iemi ,Radfelge‘ (Vaij.) and *iala 
,Stacliel‘ (Vaij.) heiCt, weiC ich nieht zu sagen; Hemacandra gibt 
*iala die Bedeutung ,Kainel‘, Ein Lelinwort wird ^kolinta (Vaij.) 
sein; tamil. ka^udei^ klingt an. Er heiCt "^vaha ,Zag- oder Reittier* 
schlechthin (Vaij.) wie auch Pferd and Ochse; baleya sckeint ihn als 
,den fiir Kinder zum Reiten geeigneten* im Gegensatz zam Pferd zu 
bezeichnen. Ein halb spottischer Hinweis aaf diesen Gegensatz liegt 
aach in *gramyasva (Trik.) ,Dorfpferd‘ vor. Er ist ^bharasaJia (Vaij.) 
,der Lasten za tragen vermag‘, ^hliaravaha (Rajan.) jder Lasttrager^® 
Mit Riicksiclit aaf die Maaltierzaclit wird er ^vadalapati ,der Gatte 
der State' (Vaij.) genannt. Ein Sclierzname ist offenbar cirameJiin 
,der lange Seicbende^ (Hem. Trik. Vaij.). Nach der Farbe seines 
Felles wird er dhusara ,der Graae' (Hem. an. Rajan. Med.), ^reTiurusita 
,der Staubbedeckte' (Trik.) genannt, nach seinen Oliren *dhumrakarna 
jGrauohr' (Vaij.) and *iankukarna ,Spitzolir' (Hem. Trik.). Aaf 
seiner raaben Stimme berubt der Name ^ruksasvao^a (Vaij.), vielleicbt 
auf kfiara^ das als Adjektiv baufig von der raaben Stimme gebraacbt 
wird,^ Hierber gebSrt sicherlicb aacb das seit dem RV. bezeugte 
rdsahha. Da6 rdsahha etwa als ,der Besamende' mit rasa zu ver- 
binden sei, balte icb fiir aasgescblossen, da rasa nicbt das alte and 
eigentlicbe Wort fiir sperma ist; aucb in formaler Beziebung wtirde 
die Ableitung die groBten Schwierigkeiten macben. Unadis, 3, 125 
wird rdsahha von rds iabde abgeleitet. Als den ,Scbreier‘ haben die 

^ Malliu3tlia zu 5, 8 bemerkt; caJcravad hhrama'Q.am cLsydstUi cakrvtian^ 
was vielleiclit ricbtig ist. 

2 Mit dem tamil. Worte scheint malaiisch khldai zusammenzuhilngen. 

2 Vgl. die oben angefQhrte Stelle Kath, 19, 5. 

* Das ist offenbar die indische Auffassung. Katyayana, VSrtt, zu 5, 2, 
107 leitet khara von kha ab. Die Kasika bemerkt dazu: kham asydati kati^mwaram 
mahat kharaJj,. Da aber kUara ,Esel‘ in der alteren Spracbe nicbt vorkommt 
nacli dem PW. stammt der alteste Beleg aus Katy. Srautas. — , so halte ich es fiir 
sehr wohl mOglich, daj3 es im ludischen Lehnwort aus dem Iranischen (av. xarct^ 
up, xar jEseP) ist. 
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Inder den rasabha stets aufgefaCt; siehe z. B. TS. 6, 1, 5, 6 ndnanad 
rdsabhalp pdtvety dha rdsabka iti Tiy Udm rsayo ^vadan- Mbh, 2, 43, 1 
(von &supS.la) rasabharavasadrsam rar^sa ca nandda ca. Da ras 
nnd rds ,schreien‘ in der Sprache leben, sehe icli nicht ein, was 
gegen diese Erklarung sprechen sollte. DaB von alien Lebens- 
auBerungen des Esels das Schreien die anffalligste ist, diirfte jedem 
bekannt sein, der jemals in einem Lande gewesen ist, wo die Esels- 
zucbt bliiht; ich halte es fiir nnnbtig, aus der indischen Literatur 
daftir Zeugnisse anzuftihren.^ Als den ,Scbreier‘ erklaren die Inder 
aber auch gardabhd, Uiaadis. 3, 122 wird es anf yard iabde znriick- 
gefiibrt. Diese Wnrzel ist auch nicht etwa nur eine Erfindung der 
Grammatiker um der Etymologie von gardabhd willen, sondern 
kommt tatsachlich in der alten Sprache vor. Tandya-Br. 14, 3, 19 
wird erzahlt, daC Agni mit dem Wunsch, ein Speiseesser zu werden, 
sich der BuBe hingab und das GauAgava Saman erschaute, wodurch 
er ein Speiseesser wurde: yad annarri viUvagardad yad aganguyat 
tad gauhgavasya gaufigavatvam ,weil er, als er die Speise gefunden 
hatte, aufschrie, weil er jauchzte, daher kommt die Gauftgavaschaft 
des Ganngava*. Fiir die Richtigkeit dieser Erklarung von gardabhd 
spricht schlieBlich auch, daB von demselben gard ^gardanaka (Vaij.) 
gebildet ist, das ein Name des Esels ist, wie etwa bhasana ,der 
Beller‘ ein Name des Hundes. Dies gardanaka zeigt auch, daB man 
gardabhd nicht etwa durch Annahme von Hauchdissimilation aus 
* gardhabha erklaren darf, wie GraBmann, Wtb., es tat und wie noch 
Oldenberg, Bgveda II, 73, es fiir mGglich halt.^ 


^ Boch ist es vielleicht nicht ohne Interesse, dafi schon EV. 1, 29, 5; AV. 8, 
6, 10; 10, 1, 14 auf das Oeschrei des Esels Bezug genommen wird. Dafi das Schreien 
des Esels oft ein Zeichen seiner Verliebtheit ist, soli natiirlich nicht geleugnet werden. 

* Eiir den Znsammenhang von ja^a ,dumm‘ mit gardahhd^ den schon Fick, 
OnO. 3, 311, vermutet hatte, ist sp^ter Bloch, WOrter und Sachen II, 8, eingetreten. 
Er besteht aicherlich nicht, Gardabhd macht durchaus den Eindruck, erst im 
Indischen als Name des Esels geprSgt zn sein. Ich halte daher anch den Znsammen- 
hang Ton gai'dahhd mit lat. bu7*do ,MaultierS den zuerst Froehde, BB. 8, 167, ver- 
mntet und Prollwitz, BB. 22, 100; 127, von falschen Yoraussetzungen fiber die 
Etymologie von gardabhd ausgehend, nkher zu begrfinden versucht hat, fur wenig 
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1st gardabhd nicht ,(ier Geile‘, so ist damit Pischels Bedeutungs- 
ansatz fiir gdrda der Boden entzogen. Es erti]3rigt sich daher aucli 
jedes nahere Eingehen auf Pischels Ausfiihrungen tiber das Ver- 
haltnis der Wurzel gardh ,gierig seia^ zu der angeblichen Wurzel 
gard in derselben Bedeutung und weiter zu einer mit gardh iden- 
tischen Wurzel glali — alterem *gladli — *gradJi, die nacb Pischel 
in dem gldhd der AV.-Fassung unserer Strophe stecken soil. DaB 
glah jWiirfeln*, glaha ,der Wurf beim Wiirfelspieb etwas mit gardh 
jgierig sein* zu tun haben sollte, wie Pischel annimmt, dtirfte wohl 
niemandem einleuchten; glah ist selbstverstandlich aus grahh ent- 
\ standen. Von diesem glah laCt sich das gldha der A V.- Strophe 

I sicherlich nicht herleiten. Nun stebt aber in einer Reihe von Hand- 

I schriften gar nicht gldha, sondern gdlha, und so hat auch Saya^a 

gelesen, da er das Wort von garh^ galh hutsdydm herleitet.^ Aber 
auch gdlha, wenn wir es als Synonym von garhd fassen wollten, 
paCt nicht hierher. Sayaria deutet gdlha vollig willkiirlich als die 
Stimme des mittleren Raumes in der Form des Donners; seine 
ganze Erklarung der Strophe verrat nur zu deutlich, daB er ihren 
Sinn nicht verstanden hat, Wenn nun dem gdlha in TS. gdrda 
gegentibersteht, so scheint es mir ohne weiteres klar, daB gdlha aus 
gdlda verderbt ist. Da die Yerbindung Id iiberhaupt nur in diesem 
seltenen Worte vorkommt, lag die Verwechslung mit Ih nahe; auch 

^wahrsdxeinlicli, Noch weniger iiberzeugt mich die Zusammenstellung mit ags. 
engl. colt jFullen*, die auf Benfey, OuO. 3, 311, zuriickgeht und von Wackernagel, 
Aind, Gr. 1, 171; 210, und Johansson, KZ. 36, 376, angenommen ist. Dem colt liegt 
doch offenbar der Begriff des j ungen Tieres zugrunde; es kSnnte daher eher zu 
gali junger Ochse* (RHjan.), ,Ochse, der noch nicht ziehen will* (Hem.) 
gehSren; doch vgl. Petersson, KZ. 47, 242. Es schien mir niStig, auf die Etymologie 
von gardabhd niiher einzugehen, weil die meiner Ansicht nach unhaltbaren Er- 
klarungen Pischels in die Handbilcher tlbergegangon sind und dort zum Teil 
gebucht werden, als ob sie gesicherter Besitz wkren; siehe z. B. Uhlenbeck, Aind. 

,| etym. Wtb. unter gardahhdsy gdrda^ gdlda; Walde, Lat. etym. Wtb.® unter hurdo; 

j Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wtb. 1,614; Schrader-Nehring, Reallexikon* 1,271. Nach- 

I trilglich sehe ich tibrigens, dafi schon Leumann, Et. Wtb, S. 85, Anm., die richtige 

I Etymologie von gardabhd vermutet hat. 

^ In der Ausgabe ist gahla statt galha gedruckt. 

I 

it 
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graphisch waren sich die Zeichen fiir Ida und Iha zu alien Zeiten 
ahnlieh. Im Apast. ^rantas. 8, 7, 10 ist galda gar zu galga entstellt. 

Das Wort galda ist uns aus dem Veda bekannt, und ich stimme 
darin mit Pischel liherein, daB es mit dem gdrda von TS. identiscli 
ist. In unserer Strophe steht es dem gdrda von TS. gegeniiber, wie 
udapldto, das in der Mehrzahl der Handschriften der Vulgata des 
AV. und in Paipp. steht und in den Text hatte aufgenommen werden 
miissen, dem udapruto von TS. Galdd^ wird Naigh. 1, 11 unter den 
vaiindmani aufgefiihrt. Damit ist an und fiir sich nicht viel anzu- 
fangen. Im RY. findet es sich 8,1,20: md tva sdmasya gdldaya 
sdda ydcanii aliarri gird | hliurnim mxgdin nd sdvanesu culcrudha^yi 
kd UdnaTfi nd ydcisat. Yaska fiihrt die Strophe 6, 24 an und erklart 
sdmasya gdldaya durch somasya gdlanena, ebenso Saya^a durch 
somasya gdlanendsrdvanma, Benfey, Gloss, zum Samav., setzte fiir 
gdlda ,Ton, welcher durch Herabtropfeii einer Fliissigkeit entsteht‘, 
Roth im PW. ,AbgieGen, Abseihen^ spater im pw. ,etwa Gerinne, 
Geriesek an. GraBmann iibersetzt sdmasya gdldaya ,beim Somastrom^, 
Ludwig ,mit des Soma Klimpern*. Ganz anders Pischel. Er laBt 
sdmasya von sdvanesu abhangen und verbindet gdldaya^ das er seiner 
Deutung von gdrda entsprechend als Adjektiv faBt, mit gird. So 
kommt er zu der Ubersetzung: ,M5ge ich dich nicht erziirnen, wie 
ein wildes Tier, wenn ich dich immer bei den Somaspenden mit 
inbriinstigem Liede anflehe. Wer wiirde wohl nicht einen mit Bitten 
angehen, der sie ihm gewahren kann.^ Ganz abgesehen davon, daB 
die von Pischel angenommene Bedeutung von gdlda, wie oben gezeigt, 
vdllig in der Luft schwebt, erscheint mir diese Ubersetzung schon 
deshalb unmdglich, weil sie eine Verschrankung der Worte des 
Textes voraussetzt, durch die der Satz geradezu unverstandlich wird. 
Pischel hat spiiter KZ. 41, 183 seine ErklSrung gegen den Vorwurf, 
daB gdldaya zu weit entfernt von gird stehe, durch den Hinweis zu 
rechtfertigen gesucht, daB ,die dazwischen stehenden Worte‘ ^ als 

^ Mit dem Akzent atif der letzteu Silbe. Roths sorgfaltige Handsehrift E liest 
aber gdldS,. Die zweite Rezension fiigt noch galdalj, blnzu. Naigh, 4, 3 wird gdldaya 
angefiihrt. ^ Pischel meint gdldaya sddd ydcann ahdm gii^d. 
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Parentliese genommen werden mUCten. Ich halte auch eine solche 
Parenthese fiir ganzlicli unwahrsclieinlicli, aber das andert scblieClicli 
docb nicbts an der Tatsaclie, daB man bei Pischels Auffassung 
sdmasya niclit nur iiber die Parenthese, sondern auch liber den Ver- 
gleich hinliber mit dem erst in der zweiten Strophenhalfte er- 
scheinenden sdvanem vei’binden miiBte, eine Konstrnktion, die ich 
fiir ausgeschlossen halte. ^ 

Wer, ohne durch etymologische Spekulationen voreingenommen 
zu sein, an die Erklarung der Strophe herantritt, wird es doch wohl 
fiir das wahrscheinlichste halten, daB der Dichter hier die Be- 
fiirchtung ausspricht, mit seinem bestandigen Heischen durch Opfer 
nnd Gebet oder Lied den Gott erziirnt zu haben. Opfer und Gebet 
Oder Lied werden immer wieder als die beiden Mittel, durch die 
man die Gaben der Gdtter erlangt, nebeneinander genannt; hier 
wiirden sie durch somasya gdlda und gir bezeichnet sein. Daraus 
wiirde sich zunachst ergeben, daB gdlda Substantivum ist, wie in 
Naigh. und Nir. angegeben wird. Was die Bedeutung betrifft, so 
kommen, soweit ich sehe, die folgenden Moglichkeiten in Betracht: 
entweder ist gdlda etwas wie Darbringung, Pressung oder Seihung 
oder es geht auf das Gerausch, das der flieBende Soma macht — das 
Rauschen des Soma kdnnte dem Liede (gir) gegeniibergestellt sein — , 
oder aber sdmasya gdlda ist soviel wie sdmasya dhdra (9, 80, 1; 
9, 87, 8), wenn auch eine vorlaufig nicht faBbare Bedeutungsnuance 
vorliegen mag. Die erste Itoglichkeit kSnnen wir schon jetzt mit 
Rlicksicht auf das gdrda-gdlda der Strophe von TS. AV. ablehnen; 
was immer das Wort an jener Stelle bedeuten mag, von Darbringung, 
Pressung oder Seihung kann dort nicht die Rede sein. Die Ent- 

^ Auch Oldenberg hat sich IJgveda 2, 73 ziemlich ausfiihrlich iiber die Stellen, 
die das Wort gdlda oder gald& enthalten, ausgesprochen. In 8, 1, 20 soli somaaga 
gdldayd Adjektiv zu gird sein und ungefilbr bedeuten ,von Soma voll‘, ,von Soma 
befruchtet‘, oder admaaga gdldayd . . . gird ist annJihernd , durch des Soma anfeuernde 
Kraft (belebenden Strom?) und durch mein GebeV oder minder wahrscheinlich 
, durch das belebende Kraft fiir den Soma bildende Gebeth Da das alles, -wie Olden- 
berg seibst hervorhebt, vage Vermutungen sind, wird man es mir kaum verdenken, 
wenn ich auf sie nicht nS.her eingehe. 
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scheiduxig zwisehen den beiden anderen MOgliclikeiten scheint mir 
die Strophe zu bringen, die Yaska Nir. 6, 24 als zweites Beispiel 
fiir das Wort, aber mit Endbetonnng (jgaldG)^ anfiihrt: a tva vUantv 
indava d galdd dhamantnaTti, Sie begegnet, wie Pischel, KZ. 41, 183, 
gesehen hat, vollstandig, aber mit ma anstatt tva, Man. ^rautas. 1, 
7, 2, 18 : d md viiantv indava d galdd dhamaninam | rasena me rasavfi 
jpfjria vajino me yajnarh vahan,^ Die ersten drei Padas der Strophe, 
aber mit der verderbten Lesart galga dhavanlnam^ stehen anch 
Ap. Srautas. 8, 7, 10. Pischel wollte zunM,chst dgalda als ein Wort 
fassen, hat das aber spater, a. a. 0., selbst wieder aufgegeben; mir 
scheint es unzweifelhaft, da3 zu d im zweiten Pada wiederum vUantu 
zu erganzen ist. Pischel iibersetzt die Strophe des Man. ^rautas.: 
,eindringen m6ge in mich der Soma, eindringen, indem er die Adern 
anschwellen macht. Fiille mit Saft meinen Saft an ; die Pferde mbgen 
mein Opfer ziehn!* Sicher ist hier dhamdni richtig mit ,Ader‘ 
wiedergegeben. Eoth fiihrte im PW- die Stelle aus dem Nir. als 
Beleg fiir die Bedeutung ,Rohr‘, ,Pfeife‘ an und yermutete, daB 
mit den dhamdnayaJi hier die Rohren, ans denen der Soma abflieBt, 
gemeint sein konnten.^ Allein das ist unm5glich, denn wenn wir 
auch annehmen miissen, daB dhamdni, das deutlich eine Ableitung 
yon dham ,blasen‘ ist, einmal die Bedeutung ,Blasrohr‘, ,Rohr‘, 
,Pfeife‘ gehabt baben muB, ehe es die Bedeutung ,Ader* annehmen 
konnte, so ist es doch eine Tatsache, daB es im Veda nur in der 
Bedeutung ,Ader‘ gebraucht wird (AV. 1, 17, 2. 3; 2, 33, 6; 6, 90, 2; 
7, 35, 2; Chand. Up, 3, 19, 2). Auch an der einzigen Stelle des RV., 
wo dhamdni erscheint, in 2, 11, 8, ist es meines Erachtens nicht 
das ,Pfeifen‘, wie Roth annahm, oder gar der ,Schall‘, wie Geldner 
iibersetzt, sondern die ,Ader^ Den Beweis dafiir kann ich hier nicht 
liefern, da er ein naheres Eingehen auf die bisher miByerstandenen 


^ So naeh Pischel mit M^C statt •odhani zu lesen. In der richtigen Lesung 
findet sich der PSda MS. 1, 10, 9 ; KS. 36, 4, Der Pada d tvd vUantv indaval^ steht 
BV. 1, 15, 1; 8,92, 22 usw. 

* Siehe die Bemerkung unter galda, Nir. Erlauterungen S. 91 hatte er die 
dhamdnayai, ,die Zischenden* gedeutet. 
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Strophen 2, 11, 7 und 8 erfordert; es muC hier die Feststellung 
geniigen, daC dhamdni dort jedenfalls nicht ,Rohr‘ bedeutet,^ Sehr 
zweifelhaft ist es mir, ob Pischel recht hat, weiin er galdd dhamdnl- 
nam dem indavaJ^ gleichordnet und in galddh den Nom. Plur. masc. 
eines Adjektivs galdd sieht. Wie man diesem galdd die Bedeutung 
,anschwellen machend* zuweisen kann, wenn man das Wort au£ ein 
angebliches gard ,gierig, geil sein‘ zurlickfiihrt, ist mir nicht ver- 
standlich. Will man um der Endbetonung widen in galddh ein Nomen 
agentis sehen, so kann man es allenfalls als ,fliefien machend^ er- 
klaren. Ich glaube aber nicht, daB wir der Akzentverschiedenheit 
von gdlda und galddh solches Gewicht beilegen diirfen, zumal die 
Formen aus verschiedenen Traditionskreisen stammen. Ich mochte 
auch in galdd^ das feminine Substantiv sehen und galdd dhamdntndm 
mit dem tvd auf eine Stufe stellen. Dana kann es nur etwas wie 
dhdrah sein und wir mtlssen iibersetzen: ,in mich sollen die Soma- 
tropfen eingehen, eingehen in die Strome der Adern.‘ Die Richtigkeit 
dieser Ubersetzung wird, wie mir scheint, durch den dritten Pada 
bestatigt, wo von der AufEiillung des Saftes (= galdd dhamdnindm) 
durch den Saft (= indaval}) die Rede ist. 

Mag man aber anch iiber galddh denken wie man will^ jeden- 
falls ist gdlda in RV. 8, 1, 20 Substantivum, und so kann auch in 
dem Satze, von dem wir ausgingen, hro^dti gdrdd (ejdti gdlda) 
kanyeva iunndj gdrda-gdlda nur Substantivum sein. Dann aber muB 
es weiter das Subjekt zu kr6^ati-6jdti sein. Das ist schlieBlich doch 
auch der Eindruck, den man beim unbefangenen Lesen der Worte 
von vornherein erhM.lt. Nach Pischel, der als Subjekt von krdiati-ejdti 
den in der ersten StrophenhMlfte genannten Regen {vf^tih) betrachtet, 
mliBte gdrda-gdldd ausschlieBlich dem Vergleiche angehbren, kanyd 
also in ungewbhnlicher Weise mit zwei Pradikaten verbunden sein, 
von denen das erste noch dazu ziemlich iiberfldssig ist. Nun lieBe 
sich gdrda-gdlda nach dem, was wir bisher iiber seine Bedeutung 


^ dhamani bedeutet iiberiiaupt niemals, weder im Sk. noch im Pali, ,RohrS 
,Pfeife‘. 
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ermittelt haben, wobl aucli als ein Ausdruck fiii' den Regen erldaren, 
aber es erscheint mir ganz ausgesclilossen zu sein, da/3 bier von 
dem Regen gesagt sein sollte, er schreie oder gerate in heftige 
Bewegung. Wie die Vergleicbe deutlich erkennen lassen^ wird der 
Vorgang des Monsunregens bier wie aucb sonst ofter nnter dem 
Bilde der Begattung dargestellt. Dabei kann der Regen selbst- 
verstandlicb nur als der Same erscbeinen. Die Rolle des Befrucb- 
tenden fallt an anderen Stellen Parjanya zu oder den Maruts, die 
Empfangende ist gewdbnlich die Erde; bisweilen treten an ibre 
Stelle die Pflanzen. So beiCt es von Parjanya 5, 83, 7 gdrbliam d 
dhali] 7, 101, 6 sd retodhA vrsahhdlj, idsvatlnamj 5, 83, 4 ydt 'parjdyiyal^ 
prthmTYi retasAvati] AV. 8, 7, 21 yadd vah (osadlilh) pr^nimatarali 
•parjanya retasdvati] 5, 83, 1 kdnihradad vrsablid jlrddanu veto dadhaty 
dsadhlsu gdrhham, von den Maruts 5, 58, 7 prdthista ydman prthivt 
cid esayji bhdrteva gdrhkarjfi svdrri ic clidvo Aucb in unserer 

Strophe mu/5 gdrda-gdlda^ wie der Vergleicb mit der kanyd tumid 
zeigt, die Empfangende sein, als Befrucbter sind offenbar die in der 
ersten Stropbenhalfte genannten Maruts zu denken. Nun kann gdrda- 
gdlda allerdings auf keinen Fall Erde ^ oder Kraut bedeuten, womit 
sieh aucb die ihr zugescbriebenen, durcb krd^ati oder ejati aus- 
gedriickten Tatigkeiten kaum vereinigen lie/5en. Wobl aber pa/3t das 
Scbreien oder Toben zu gdrda-gdlda, wenn es etwas wie Strom 
bedeutetj die sicbtbarste Wirkung des Monsunregens ist es, da/3 
sicb aucb die kiimmerlicbsten Wasserlaufe in brausende Strome ver- 
wandeln. RV, 5, 59, 7 wird von den Rossen der Maruts gesagt, da/3 
sie die Bache des Berges berabstUrzen macbten : dsvasa esam . . . prd 
pdrvatasya nahhanufhr acucyavubj nnd so erklart sicb aucb der in 
RV. 10, 75, 5 genannte Flu/3name Mai^dvrdM] es ist der FluJB, 
dessen Mebrer die Maruts sind, der durcb die Maruts wachst. Wenn 
das Brausen der gdrda-gdlda bier als ein Scbreien oder Kreiscben 

^ Vgl, aucli 6, 83, 6 prd pinmta dSvasya dJidrali, wofiir AV. 4, 15, 11 

prd pyayataip divasya r&taTii, liest, 

* Der Versuch von Florenz, BB, 12, 276 £F., das angebliche gldha des AV. 
als Erde zu deuten, ist natiirlich unmdgUcli. 
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hingestellt wird, so mag das durch den Vergleich beeinfluCt sein, 
aber aucli 4, 18, 6 heiCt es von den Gewassern, die Vrtras Felsen- 
wall dnrchbrocheu haben: etd arsanty alalahlidvantlr rtdvarlr iva 
samkrosamanalu Vielleiclit kdnnen wir jet23t auch die Bedeutung von 
garda^gdlda noch etwas genauer bestimmen. Weiin von der gdlda 
des Soma, den galddli der Adern geredet wird und an nnserer Stelle 
offenbar ein kleiner Wasserlauf gemeint ist, so diirfte sick fiir gdrda- 
gdlda die Bedeutung ,Geriesel, Rinnsal, Bacb^ ergeben; Roths Ansatz 
im pw. bestatigt sich also. Auf die Etymologie des Wortes, die 
nicht von vornherein klar ist und daher fiir die Peststellung der 
Bedeutung nicht in Betracht kommen kann, miichte ich hier ebenso- 
wenig eiugehen wie auf das Verh^tnis von gdlda zu gdrda in laut- 
licher Hinsicht; diese Fragen konnen nur in gr^JBerem Zusammen- 
hang behandelt werden. 

Die Erklarung von gdlda ist auch fiir die Auffassung der Worte 
perurjfi iufljand pdtyeva jayd von Bedeutung. Pischels Annahme, daB 
pern hier penis sei, ist schon deshalb ganz unwahrsclieinlich, well 
diese Bedeutung dem Worte jedenfalls an keiner anderen Stelle 
zukoinmt. Ebensowenig laBt sich beweisen, daB das im AV. dafiir 
eingesetzte eru den penis bezeichnet. Pischel leitet es von Ir ,sich 
aufrichten^ ab ; spater, KZ. 41, 184, hat er es mit sk. eraJca, p. eraka 
,Schilfrohr‘ zusammengestellt und darauf hinge wiesen, daB Wbrter 
fiir Rohr wie nada, sarya, vaitasa im Veda auch fiir membrum 
virile gebraucht wiirden. Heines Erachtens trifft das weder fiir nada 
noch fiir iarya zu, und jedenfalls ist der Zusammenhang zwischen 
eraka und eru ebenso unsicher wie der zwischen pela ,Hode‘, 
p. pelaka ,Hase^ und peru (V. St. 1,91), so daB daraus keine Schliisse 
gezogen werden kbnnen. Ganz unwahrscheinlich ist weiter auch die 
Konstruktion, die Pischel hei seiner Erklarung von pdnt annelimen 
muB; wie sollte tvj oder tud dazu kommen, mit dem doppelten 
Akkusativ verhunden zu werden? Dazu kommt endlich, daB perurp 
tuiijdnd (oder erwji timddnd) hei der Pischelsehen Auffassung aus- 
schlieBlich dem Yergleich angehbren miiBte, wahrend es doch nahe- 
liegt, es auch auf gdlda-gdrda zu beziehen. 
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Die richtige Erklarung von peru hat, wie mir scheint, Baunack 
KZ. 35, 532 gefunden, indem er mit unserer Stelle 1, 105, 2 ver- 
gleicht : drtham id va u arthina d jdy& yuvate pdtim j tufijdte 'ofmyarjri 
pdyal} pariddya rdsa7]fi duhe ,das Ziel (erreicht) wahrlich, wer ein 
Ziel hat. Die Gattin zieht den Gatten an sich. Die heiden machen 
sich das semen virile hervorquellen. Den Saft dahingebend melkt 
sie sich (den Saft)^ Die beiden Stellen (jayd pdtii ca) tufijdte vf§nya'iYi 
pdyah nnd perurii tunjand pdtyeva jayd stimmen in der Tat in der 
Ansdrucksweise so genau uberein, daB die Ghichnug peruh=vfsnya')ji 
pdyal} gesichert erscheint. Es zeigt sich zngleich, daB die Lesart 
von AV. tundand sekundar ist; wahrscheinlich ist sie unter dem 
EinfluB des vorhergehenden tunnd entstanden. Ob das eruTii mehr 
als bloBe Yerderbnis ist, mag dahingestellt sein; Bannack mochte 
es mit zVa ,Saft^ verhinden. Durch den Hinweis auf 1, 105, 2 erklart 
sich pdrurji tufijand, soweit es dem Vergleich angehSrt, ohne weiteres; 
soweit es sich auf gdrdoi bezieht, ist piru offenbar von den Regen- 
massen zu verstehen, die sich in den Bach ergieBen nnd ihn schwellen 
machen. Ich tibersetze den ganzen Satz also: ,das Bachlein^ m5ge 
schreien wie ein Madchen, wenn ihm Gewalt getan wird, das 
befrnchtende NaB flir sich hervorquellen machend wie die Gattin 
zusammen mit dem Gatten.* 

In derselben Bedeutung wie in der Strophe von TS. wird 
perd auch in 5, 84, 2 vorliegen; es wiirde dort also gesagt sein, 
daB der Erde Loblieder ertonen, wenn sie das befruchtende NaB 
vorwartsschleudert (^prd . , , perdm dsyasi). Beziehen wir perd 
hier auf den Regen, so ist nur das eine befremdend, daB als 
XJrheberin des Regens hier die Erde hingestellt zu sein scheint. 
Das ist sonst, soviel ich weiB, niemals der Fall. FUr die ein- 
heimischen Erklarer besteht allerdings diese Schwierigkeit nicht. 
Naigh. 5, 5 werden 21 Namen weiblicher Gottheiten, darunter auch 
prthivi, aufgezSlhlt, die Yaska Nir, 11, 22 fUr madhyasihdnd striya^f 
fur weibliche Gottheiten, die ihren Standort im mittleren Gebiete 


^ Der Singular im Sinne der jati. 
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haben, erklart.^ Als Beispiel fiir die Erde als Luftgottheit wird 
Nir, 11, 37 die erste Strophe unseres Liedes angefiihrt; bdl itthd 
pdrvatdnarji hhidrdrjfi hibJiarsi prthivi | prd yd bJiUmirp, pravatvati 
mahnd jinosi mahini. Die gleiche Angabe findet sich dann auch 
Brhaddev. 5, 88 : bal iti tv asmin prthivl madliyamd stutd und bei 
Saya^a als Einleitung zu der Erklarung der Strophe : dvirupd 
prthivi caisd pratyaksadevatapi ca | madhyasthana devatokta sdtra 
sarribodhya varnyate. Offenbar um die Gottheit des mittleren Ge- 
bietes axis der Strophe herauszukonstruieren, umschreibt Yaska 
parvatdndm kJiidrdm durch meghdndrp, khedanarg cTiedanam blieda- 
naip balam, Ihm folgt im wesentlichen natiirlich Sayai^a, wenn 
er auch durch den Einschub eines schiichternen vd bekundet, daC 
er sich einen Rest von XJrteilsfahigkeit bewahrt hat: pao^afdndip 
meghdndm vd khidram khedanam hkedanam, Es kann doch ver- 
niinftigerweise nicht bestritten werden, daC pdrvatdndm hier nicht 
,der Wolken‘, sondern ,der Berge* heiBt und daJS die Strophe zu 
iibersetzen ist : ,Furwahr, so ist es : du, breite Erde, tragst den Druck 
der Berge, die du, o Abhangreiche, durch deine GrbBe den Grund 
stark machst, du GroBe/ Geldner gibt im Glossar far pravdtvat 
jwasserreich, fluCreich^ fur pra-ji ,beleben, erquicken, erfrischen*. 
Nach ihm ware der Relativsatz also etwa zu abersetzen ; ,die du, o 
Wasserreiche, den Boden erquickst durch deine GrbBe, du GroGe.^ 
Nach Geldner (Gloss.) ist der Sinn der Strophe : du ertragst gern die 
Last der Berge, um durch sie dem Land das Wasser der Flasse zu 
spenden. Ich bin keineswegs sicher, daB das gemeint ist, obwohl 
Roth, Nir. Erlaut. S, 156, Ludwig und wohl auch GraBmann die 
Strophe ahnlich auffassen. Ob pravdtvatl durch ,fluBreich‘ abersetzt 
werden darf, ist ganz zweifelhaft; in 5, 54, 9 pravdtvatlydnji pythivt 
marddbhyah pravdtvatl dyaur bJiavati prayddbhyali ist der Sinn doch 
sicherlich, daB die Erde ebenso wie der Himmel den Maruts ab- 
schassige Bahnen bietet, damit sie schnell dahinsturmen kbnnen. 

^ Prthivi wird auBerdem auch Naigh. 5, 3, d. h. nach YSska (9, 1) unter den 
prthivyayatanani sattvdni^ und Naigh. 5, 6 unter den dyusthma detsatdl^ YSfikas (12, 1) 
aufgefhhrt. 
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Ebenso zweifelhaft ist mir, ob jprd jindsi jdu erqmckst‘ bedentet; 
die Grundbedeutung des dem ji zunachststehenden jinv ist jedenfalls 
, stark machen‘, Zu der Bedeutnng ,erquickeii^ paBt auch das mahnd 
recht schlecht, das hier, wo es unmittelbar neben maliini steht, doch 
nur jdurch deine GrbCe, durch deinen Umtang^ bedeuten kann, wie 
in 6, 21, 2, wo von Indra gesagt wird: ydsya divam dti mahnd 
'prihivydli ... ririce mahitvdm ,dessen GrbCe durch ihren Umfang 
iiber Himmel und Erde hinausragt^ Mir scheint daher in der Strophe 
nur von der Starke und GrbCe der Erde die Rede zu sein. Der 
Dichter bewundert die Erde, daC sie die Last der gewaltigen Berge 
zu tragen vermag. Sie ist dazu imstande, weil sie den Qrund, auf 
dem die Berge ruhen, stark macht. Das aber vei'mag sie wiederum, 
weil sie ungeheuer groC ist. Aber mag man diese oder Geldners 
Auffassung fiir die richtige halten, jedenfalls bietet diese Strophe 
keinen AnlaC, in PrthivI eine Gottheit des Luftraums zu sehen und 
eine andere als in 1, 22, 15 syond jprthivi hhavanrksard niveiani \ 
ydcchd nalj, idrma sajprdthaTi, wo die Erde nach Yaska 9, 31 f. als 
eine Erdgottheit aufzufassen ist. 

Meiner Ansicht nach enthalt auch die dritte Strophe des Liedes 
nichts, was uns berechtigen kbnnte, die Erde als eine Gottheit des 
mittleren Gebietes zu betracliten. Sie lautet : d^dhd cid yd vdnaspatm 
ksmayd ddrdharsy djasd | ydt te ahhrdsya vidydto divo vdrsanti 
vrstdyah, GraCmann iibersetzt die zweite Halfte : ,wenn deiner Wolke 
hellem Blitz des Himmels RegenguC entstrbmt^ Ludwig: ,wenn deiner 
Wolke Regengiisse Blitze vom Himmel niederregnenb Bollensen, 
ZDMG. 41, 495: ,wenn die stiirmenden Schauer deiner Wetterwolke 
vom Himmel niederregnen*. Diesen Ubersetzungen gegenliber hat 
Geldner, Komm,, mit Recht betont, daC ahhrdsya und dirdh parallel 
stehen und daC entweder Ellipse oder Zeugma vorliege. Nichts aber 
verpflichtet uns, te als Genitiv mit ahhrdsya zu verbinden und darin 
einAti "^^eweis fiir die PrthivI als Gbttin des Luftraums zu sehen. 
Es ^ann ebensogut Dativ sein. So heiCt es von Matarisvan AY. 8, 
1, 5 tuhhyarrh varsantv amftdny dpah, ,fur dich sollen die Wasser 
TJnsterbliches regnen‘, AY. 9, 1, 9 von den machtigen Bullen: te 
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varsanti U var say anti tadvide Jcdmam urjam dp ah ,die regneiiy die 
lassen regnen flir den, der dies weiC, was er wiinscht, Kraftigung, 
Wasser^^ Die Wendung, daC die Regengiisse fiir die Erde strbmen, 
kann im Veda nicht befremden, wo die Regengiisse immer wieder 
als die Erde befruchtend, starkend, erquickend geruhmt werden; 
vgl. auBer den oben S. 92 angefUbrten Stellen 1, 164, 51 bhitmirri 
parjdnya jinvanti divani jinvanty agndyah] 1, 64, 5 bkumirp, pinmnti 
pdyasd pdrijrayali] AV. 4, 15, 1,5: mahafsahJidsya nddato ndbhasvato 
vaird dpah prihiviTri tarpayantu* AV. 4, 15, 2, 3: varsdsya sdrgd 
mahayantu hhumiin, Ich iibersetze die Strophe daher : ,Die du, selbst 
fest,^ die Baume mit Kraft im Boden festhaltst, wenn dir der Wolke 
Blitze, des Himmels Regengiisse regnen/ 

Es soil hier nicht untersucht werden, wieweit die Vorstellung 
der spateren Theologen von der Erde als Gottheit des Luftranms 
fiir den Veda zutrifft;® in der ersten und letzten Strophe von 5, 84 
tritt sie jedenfalls nicht zutage, nnd so ist es wenig wahrscheinlich, 
daB die Prthivi in der zweiten Strophe als Regengottin gefeiert sein 
sollte. Trotzdem kann der pertt, den die Erde vorwarts schleudert, 
sehr wohl das befruchtende NaB des Himmels, der Regen sein, wenn 
wir annehmen, daB dem Dichter schon bei dieser Strophe die Uber- 
schwemmung vor Augen stand, von der er in der folgenden Strophe 
spricht; in der Zeit der Monsunregen walzt die Erde in der Tat 
gewaltige Regenmassen dahin, Und fiir diese Auffassung scheinen 


^ Vgl. aucli ahnliche Wendungen, wie 3, 21, 2 ghrtdmntal} pmaJca te Hoha, 
Scotanti midaaafy ,die schmelzbutterreichen Tropfen des Fettes trilufeln fiir dich‘; 
3, 21, 4 tWiyam ^cotanty adhrigo Saci'oa atolcdAO ague mddaao ghf*td»ya*, 1, 54, 7 d&nur 
asmd ‘Apara pinvate divdl},] 5, 34, 9 tdsmd dpaJ}. aamydtab plpayanta. 

* drlhd cit ist scliwierig. Der Sinn ist wohl: wenn du auch schon an und 
fiir sich fest hist, so zeigst du doch einen besonders hohen Grad yon Festigkeit 
dadureh, daB du die Baume festhliltst. Geldner (Gloss.) yerweist passend auf 8,24,10: 
drlhdJ cid drhya maghavan maghdttaye ,weiin du auch (an und fiir sich schon) 
fest hist, du Gabenreicher, so sei doch (ganz besonders) fest zur Spende yon 
Gaben^ 

® Was Bollensen, ZDMG, 41, 494 f., fiir seine Ansicht beibringt, daB prthivi 
den Luftraura bezeichnen kbnne, kann oder muB alles anders aufgefaBt werden. 

Acta orientalia. XUI. 7 
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mir auch die beideu ungewohnliclien Beiwbrter, die die FfthivI hier 
empfangt, mcarini und arjuni, za sprechen. 

Roth, gibt im PW. fiir vicarinl ,Timlierstreichend^ als Bedeutung, 
GraCmann im Wtb. ,getreniit wandernd^, Ludwig iibersetzt ,o hiehin 
und dahin wan deluded Welche Vorstellungen man mit dieseu Bei- 
wSrtern der Erde verbinden soli, weiB ieh nicht. In der Ubersetzung 
gibt GraBmann vicariiiii durch ,o durchwanderte* wieder; im pw. 
wird das Wort durch eiqvddBio^ erklart. Diese Erklarungen sind 
viel zu gektostelt, um glaubhaft zu sein. Auch hat es niemals 
ein vicara in der Bedeutung ,Wanderung^ oder gar ,Wanderpfad^ 
gegeben, und warum sollte die Gangbarkeit der Erde in diesem 
Zusammenhang betont warden? Pischel, Ved. St. 1^ 89, wollte mcciTml 
einfaeher als ,die sich ausbreitende^, also als Synonym von pi'thivij 
mahinl fassen; Geldner (Gloss.) hat sich ihm angeschlossen. Allein auch 
diese Erklarung befriedigt nxcht. Pischel beruft sich auf AV. 12, 1, 55 
ado ydd devi prdthamdna purdstad devair uhtd vydsarpo mahitvdm 
jdamals als du, GSttin, dich auf Befehl der Gutter vorw^rts breitend, 
zur GroBe dich ausdehntest^ Allein erstens ist hier dem vydsarpah 
mahitvdm hinzugefiigt und zweitens ist das Ausbreiten der Erde hier 
doch als ein Vorgang in der Vergangenheit hingestellt, wie es ja 
auch sonst oft genug hezBt, daB Indra oder Indra-Soma oder Varuna 
die Erde ausbreiteten oder daB bei der Scliopfung Himmel und Erde 
sich ausbreiteten. Ftcarm aber kbnnte die Erde doch nur genannt 
sein, wenn sie sich dauernd ausbreitete. Mir scheint es daher, daB 
vicarinl nicht im allgemeinen Sinn auf die Ausdehnung der Erde 
gehen kann, sondern mit Riicksicht auf die in der Strophe geschil- 
derte Situation erklart werden muB. Nun bedeutet vi-car im RV. 
im allgemeinen ,nach verschiedenen Seiten gehn‘, seltener ,auf ver- 
schiedenen Seiten getrennt gehn^ (Nacht und Tag 1, 146, 3; 6, 49, 3, 
Sonne und Mond 10, 92, 12), gelegentlich wohl auch einmal ,ver- 
gehn* {ydsya dydvo nd vicdranti mdnusa 1, 51, 1). Man kbnnte daher 
vielleicht annehmen, daB die Erde hier als die zur Zeit der Uber- 
schwemmung ,nach alien Seiten auseinandergehende^, ,auseinander- 
flieOende* bezeichnet sei. Besser noch wird man vicdrii^i hier als 
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eine Ableitung von vi-^car in dem Sinne verstelien, der spSter au£ 
die Z-Form der Wurzel eingeschrankt ist.^ RV. 10, 173, 1. 2, einem 
Liede zur Befestigung der Herrschaft eines K5nigs, finden wir 
dhruvds ti^thdviodcalih (AV. 6, 87, 1 -vicdLcalat) ,steli fest, nicht 
schwankend^, mdpa cyosthdij. pdrvata ivamcdcalih, (AV. -vicdcalat) 
jfalle nicht, wie ein Berg nicht schwankend*. RV. 1, 164, 48 werden 
die 360 Tage in dem Rad des Jahres mit iahkdvai^ nd caldcaldsah 
(AV. 10, 8, 4 kUla dvicacala ye), mit ,Pfi()cken, die nicht wackeln‘, 
verglichen. In der Bedentung ,hin und her sich bewegend*, daher 
jbeweglich, schaukelnd, wogend* wollte schon Bollensen^ ZDMG. 41, 
495 vicarinl in unserer Stelle nehmen, allerdings nnter der meines 
Erachtens irrigen Voraussetznng, daC die Prthivi hier das Luftmeer 
sei. DaC es dem vedischen Dichter nahelag, die Erde zur Zeit 
der Uberschwemmung ,schwankend‘ zn nennen, zeigt 5, 59, 2, wo 
es ^.hnlich heiCt, daC sie, unter der Wucht der Regengiisse, in 
schwankender Fahrt dahinschwimme wie ein Schiff, das voll Wasser 
gelaufen ist: na4r nd purnd ksarati vydthir yatL Der Gedanke an 
die iiberflutete Erde scheint mir auch das Beiwort arjunl eingegeben 
zu haben. Fiir gewbhnlich ist auch in Indien die Erde nicht weiC; 
AV. 12, 1, 11 wird sie hahhrd, krsnd, rdhinz genannt. Wohl aber 
schimmert sie weiC, wenn die schaumbedeckten Wassermassen au£ 
ihr dahinfluten; 6, 64, 1 warden die Usas mit schimmernden Wasser- 
wellen verglichen: apdrp^ ndrmdyo r'd§antali. 

Ich bin geneigt, auch in den Lobgesangen, die Tag fiir Tag 
der Erde entgegenjauchzen {stdmdsas tvd . . . prdti $tobhanty aktdhhib), 
den dichterischen Ausdruck fiir das Brausen der Gew^sser wahrend 
der Regenzeit zu sehen. Ahnlich wird 1, 168, 8 von den Str6men 
gesagt, daC sie den Radschienen der im Gewitter nahenden Maruts 
entgegenjauchzen : prdti stobhanii sindhavab pavihhyo ydd abTiriyar(i 
vdcam udlrdyanti, Umgekehrt wird 8, 14, 10 auch der Stoma mit 
der Wasserwelle verglichen: apdm urwir mddann iva stdma indrd’- 
jirayate. Wir werden die Strophe also, abgesehen von dem Ver** 


^ Vgl. Wackernagel, Jacobi-Festgabe S. 12 f. 


7 * 
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gleiche, ubersetzen diirfen: ,Loblieder jauchzen dir entgegen Tag 
fiir Tag, du Sdiwankende, weun du das befruclitende NaG vorwarts 
scbleuderst, du weiG Schimmernde/ 

Wenden wir uns jetzt za den Worten vdjam nd Msantam, 
Nach Rotli, GraGmann und Ludwig bedeuten sie ,wie ein wieherndes 
RoG‘. Von den Stellen, in denen Rotb die Bedeutung ,RoG‘ fiir vdja 
annabm, sind aber schon durch GraGmauns, Ludwigs und Bergaignes^ 
Erklarungen immer mehr weggefallen, und man wird Pischel, Ved. 
St, 1, 45ff., ohne weiteres beipflicliten, wenn er behauptet, daG vdja 
niemals RoG bedeute. Dem vdjarri hesantam unserer Stelle vergleicht 
Pisehel drvantaifri vdjam in 5, 54, 14 yuydni rayiTri maruta sparJidvlram 
yuydm fsim avatha sdmavipram | yuydm drvantarri hJiaratdya vdjam 
yuydm dhattha rdjdnaiy §rustimdntam. Um die Bedeutung von drvant 
festzustellen, argumentiert Piscbel so: ,Die Grundbedeutung von 
drvant und di^van ist „eilend‘S „schnell‘^, und was man unter einem 
„schnellen Reichtum‘‘ oder einem „eilenden Besitz" zu verstehen 
bat, lehren uns andere Stellen deutlich. Genau entsprecbend dem 
drvan vdjali ist tardnir hhojdlj, 4, 45, 7 und erlauternd treten ein 
anarvd vdjah 2, 6, 5 und dustdro rayiJi 1, 79, 8. 7, 8, 3. 9, 63, 11. 
Was „durcbdringt“ oder „unaufhaltsam“ oder „unuberwindlicb“ ist, 
wird „stark" sein und so finden wir rayir vdjesv dvrtah „an Kraft 
ungehemmter Reicbtum*^ 6, 14, 5 ; idvistho vdjali 5, 44, 10; vdr^istliah 
hismt rayHi 3, 16, 3; insmintamo rayih. 2, 11, 13 und nebeneinander 
vdjah. praidrano hrhdn 2, 1, 12, wozu das gleicb folgende rayir 
hahuldh zu vergleichen ist. „Eilender Reichtum‘‘ ist also = „un- 
gebemmter“ = „ starker “ = „groGer‘^ Reichtum = o'ayir mahdn 
9, 40, 3.‘ 

Die Bedeutung eines unbekannten Ausdrucks dadurch zu er- 
mitteln, daG man ihn mit einem in gleiclier oder ahnlicber Um- 
gebung auftretenden Ausdruck identifiziert, ist eine Methode, der 
man bei der Interpretation des Veda nicbt entbeliren kann. Allein 
man sollte sich immer dariiber klar sein, daG sick auf diese Weise 

^ Nach Bergaigne, Rel.Ved.S, 4c05, scheint vdja in nnserer Stelle ,le but assigne 
au chevaV zu bezeicbnen; ich weiS nicbt, wie das zu verstehen ist. 
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im gunstigsten Falle die Bedeutmigsspliare feststelleu laCt, der das 
uiibekannte Wort angehort, daB aber immer auclx die Gefahr besteht, 
25U v(5llig falschen Resultaten zu kommen, wofern nicht aadere 
Momente stiitzead hinzukommen. Besoaders bedenklich wird dies© 
Method©, wenn zwei Worter liber ©in© Reih© von anderen binUber 
miteinander identifiziert werden; sprachliche AnsdrUcke decken sick 
in den seltensten Fallen wi© mathematisch© GrbBen. In unserem 
Falle kommt hinzu, daB tardni und pratdrana^ die gleichsam den 
Ubergang von ,eilend* zu ,groB^ bilden sollen, aus der Reihe aus- 
scheiden. In 4, 45, 7 ist gar nicht von ,durchdringendem Reichtum^ 
die Rede; der Dichter rlihmt vielmehr den Wagen der Asvins, 
yena sadydh pari rdja/fksi yathd havismantarjfi tardnirp. bhojann dccha 
,mit dem ihr in einem Tag© die Raume durchfabrt zu dem mit 
Opfergabe versehenen unverdrossenen freigebigen Spender^ Und 
wenn in 2, 1, 12 von Agni gesagt wird tvdm rajah pratdrano hrhdnn 
asi^ so bedeutet das dock wokl ,du bist vorwartsbringender groBer 
Gewinn^ 

Wenn ich somit auck Pischels Deutung von drvantarp vdjam 
als jgroBen R©ichtum‘ als verfehlt betrachte, so ist es dock schwer 
zu sagen, was denn der Ausdruck besagen soil. Ludwig wollt© es 
als ,einen Renner als Kraft^ fassen, Bergaigne tibersetzte ,un cheval, 
comme rickesse on comme butin^ Man kSnnte, wie Pischel bemerkt, 
auck an ,RoB (und) Reichtum^^ denken. Aker dagegen kat Pisckel 
selbst sckon mit Reckt eingewendet, daB drvantarii vdjam deutlick 
dem rdjanam §rustimdntam, und wir k5nnen kinzuftigen, dem rayirp 
sparhdviram entspricht, so daB drvantam Adjektiv sein muB. Alien- 
falls konnte man drmntarp vdjam als ,scknellen Gewinn^ im Sinne 
von jSchnell kommenden Gewinn^ fassen oder ,rennenden Gewinn‘ 
als einen kliknen dichterischen Ausdruck fUr ,Qewinn an Rennem 
(Rossen)^ betrackten. Das alles ©rscheint aber dock sekr gekiinstelt. 
Ich wiird© am liebsten glauben, daB hier einmal ein Fall der o£t 
miBbrauckten Haplologie vorliegt, daB drvantam mit Silbenausfall 

^ Pischel sagt ungenau ,Rosse (und) Reichtum* und scheint diese Auffassung 
Bergaigne zuzuschreiben. 
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fiir drvmyvantam steht, so daB drvantavfi vdjam genau dem diva- 
vantaTji vdjam in 8, 2, 24; 10, 47, 5 entsprechen wiirde. 

Mag man meiner Erklarung zustimmen oder nicht, man wird 
zugeben miissen, daB drvantarri vdjam ein recht nnsicherer Ausgangs- 
punkt fiir die Erklarung des vajarji nd hSsantam ist. Um hesant 
als ein Synonym von drvant ,eilend‘ = , stark, groB‘ fassen zu kSnnen, 
erklart Pischel es als eine Bildung vom Aoriststamm von hi^ der 
in jprd ahe^ata 9, 22, 1; 5am ahesata 9, 71, 5; ahesata 9, 73, 2; 
86, 25 ; prd hi§e 7, 7, 1 vorliegt. Es mag dahingestellt sein, wieweit 
man die Formen fiir die Bedeutung ,eiien* in Anspruch nehmen darf ; 
so ZTveifellos, wie Pischel meint, scheint mir das auch in 9, 22, 1 ; 
73, 2; 86,25 nicht zu sein und fiir 7,7^1 und zogernd auch fiir 
9, 71, 5 nimmt Pischel selhst die Bedeutung ,in Bewegung setzen‘ 
an. Jedenfalls aber ist doch die intransitive Bedeutung ,sich in 
Bewegung setzen^ und, wenn man will, ,eilen‘ an die mediale Form 
gebunden, und so miiBte man doch erwarten, daB eine Partizipial- 
bildung von M in der Bedeutung ,eilend‘ mediale Endung zeigen 
wiirde. Das hat auch Oldenkerg, ]p,gveda 1, 366, gefiihlt. Er stimmt 
zwar der Pischelschen Ableitung von Msant zu,^ will aber iiber- 
setzen: ,wie vorwarts treibende Schnelligkeit (im Wettlauf)^ Wenn 
ich die Anmerkung 1, 45 richtig verstehe, ist er geneigt, perd in 
unserer Strophe von dem retas zu verstehen, ,trotz der Bizarrheit, 
daB ein Weib Subjekt (von prd dsyasi) ist*. Oldenberg laBt also den 
Dichter sagen, daB die Erde ihr retas fortschleudert wie vorwarts 
treibende Schnelligkeit im Wettlauf, ein Diktum, das ich weder 
diesem noch einem anderen vedischen Dichter zutraue. 

Ganz andere Wege ist Geldner gegangen. Er setzt im Glossar 
fiir vdja an unserer Stelle die Bedeutung ,Fliigel*, fiir lies ,rauschen* 
an und bemerkt zur Erklarung im Kommentar: Die Wolken sind 


^ Oldenberg^ ,Tervoll8taiidigt‘ Pischela Nacbweis, indem er noch auf 9, 13, 6 
dtya hiyand nd hetfbhtr dsrgram v^asataye, 9, 64, 29 hinvdnd hetfhhir yatd d vdjairi 
vajy dkramtt, 9, 86, 3 dtyo nd Myand ahki •odjam ar^a verweist. Ich verstehe nicht, 
inwiefern diese Stellen etwas fUr die Anfklarang von mjam nd Mfantam beitrag-en 
kQnnen, insbesondere wenn man die Worte wie Oldenberg auflfaBt. 
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gleichsam die Fliigel der Erdgottheit. Abgesehen dayon, daC ich 
nicht glaube, daB in der Strophe iiberhaupt von Wolken die Rede 
ist, ist die Bedeutung ,Fluger Mr mja im Veda mehr als zweifel- 
haft.^ Hier ist sie geradezu nnmoglich, denn lie§ wird ausschlieClich 
yon dem Wiehern des PEerdes gehraucht. Wenn der Dichter aber 
den peru^ den die Erde yorwarts schlendert, mit einem ,wiehernden 
Fitigek yerglichen hatte, wUrde er dock vielleicht anch bei indischen 
Horern kein Verstandnis gefunden haben. 

Nun bin ich allerdings liberzeugt, daB he§ant nur Partizip yon 
Ties ,wiehern‘ sein kann, das zuerst wieder Ait. Br. 6, 8 (tad yathdlhi- 
Tiesate pipdsate Icsipraifi prayacchet) erscheint, daB aber der ratsel- 
hafte Ausdruck vajaip. nd hesantam sich in ganz anderer Weise 
erklart, als man bisher geglaubt hat. RV. 2, 43, 2 wird der Weissage- 
vogel gebeten : vfseva vdji iihcmatlr apityd sarvdto nal^ iaJcune 
bliddram d vada vUvdto nafy iaJcune pdnyam d vada, Geldner tiber- 
setzt : , Wie ein hitziger Bulle (brtillt), wenn er zu den Mutterklihen 
kommt, so yerktinde du uns von alien Seiten Qliick, o Vogel, von 
iiberallher yerkiinde uns Gutes, o Vogel.* Es laBt sich natiirlich 
nicht bestreiten, daB vfsd vdji ,ein zeugungskraftiger Stier* bedeuten 
kbnnte, andererseits ist vajin aber doch ein gewbhnliches Wort fiir 
Pferd, und Worter Mr Pferd mit dem Zusatz vfsan bezel chnen im 
Veda den Hengst,^ Ebensogut kSnnte also anch Sayaigia recht haben, 
wenn er vfsd vdji durch ,brUnstiger Hengst* (secanasamartlio Hvalj) 
und dementspreehend sUumatlTj, als Stuten erklart. Roth im PW. 
(unter vf§an) und Ludwig haben sich ihm angeschlossen, wie ich 


^ Geldner hat sie an den anderen Stellen, wo er sie frfther annahm, wieder 
aufge^eben, doch ygl. die Note zu C. 3, 26, 4. 

® Ahjam . . . vffa^am 1, 118, 9, d^vasya 1, 164, 34. 35; 5, 83, 6, dSvasya 
1, 116, 7, (Umsal} {dhsdlj) . . ♦ vf^aTiaJ}, 1, 181, 2; 6, 29, 2; 8, 1, 9; 8, 23, 11; 
vf^ahhir d^vaih 7, 69, 1, (Uvdndm . . . vrfi^din 8, 46, 29 usw. Ebenso ist bei der 
haufigen Verbindung von und hdii (8, 35, 5; 43, 4; 7, 19, 6; 8,4, 11. 14; 

13, 23; 10, 49, 2; 7, 10, 1; 9, 2, 6; 82, 1; 86, 31; 101, 16) wohl immer an einen 
Hengst zu denken, und schlieBlich bezeichnet auch u/’?an allein oft genug den 
Hengst, z. B. 1, 186, 5; 8, 35, 3; 4, 2, 2; 4, 6, 9; 7, 71, 3, und noch Hemacandra, 
An. 2, 281 f, fiihrt es in dieser Bedeutung auf. 
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glauhe, mit Reeht. Der i)fsa vaji kann hier zum Vergleiche nur 
deshalb herangezogen sein, weil der Laut, den er ausstofit, weim 
er sicli unter die Muttertiere mischt, als gliickbringend gait. Tat- 
saehlicli wurde aber in spaterer Zeit das Wiehern des Pferdes so 
angesehen. In Jagaddevas Svapnacintamani 1,135 heiBt es: gltadhvani- 
vedadlivanigajah^'mhitasimlianddaJiayahesah | yo hJifiam dkarnayati 
prajdyate tasya suhJialdhliali und in Vasantarajas Sakuna: hesdravarii 
mu^cati vdmato yalj, tuhgarri tnrahgah sa padam dadati.^ Diese 
Anschauung ist aber viel alter. Mbh. 3, 161, 26 wird das sieg- 
bringende Gewieher der Rosse des Kubera erwahnt, liresayamasur 
aiiyonyani hresitair vijaydvahaili. Unter den Vorzeichen des Sieges, 
die Vyasa Mbh. 6, 3, 65 ff. aufealilt, wird auch das angenehm klingende 
Gewieher der Rosse erwahnt (V. 69); alrn'iikdrail], kavacaih ketuhhU ca 
sukhapranddair hesitair vd JiaydndTn | hhrdjismatl dusprativiksaniyd 
yesarri camus te vijayanti iatrun, Mbh. 4, 46, 24 iBF. zahlt Dro^ia die 
iingiinstigen Vorzeiehen auf, die sich im Heere des Duryodhana vor 
dem Kampf einstellen. Der Text der Ausgabe ist in diesem Abschnitt, 
wie schon der abrupte Eingang zeigt, liickenhaft. In den yerloren- 
gegangenen Versen muC Drona anch von den fiir die Pandavas 
giinstigen Vorzeiehen nnd darunter von dem Wiehern der Rosse des 
Arjuna gesprochen haben,^ denn Karna^ wendet sich in schneidendem 
Hohne dagegen (4, 47, 23): hresitam hy upaSrnvdne drone sarvarg. 
vighattitam ,wenn Drona das Gewieher hort, ist alles zusammen- 
gebrochen®, und er schmaht das Omen als Aberglauben: aivanarg 
hresitarg §rutvd kali praiargsdparo^ hliavet \ sthdne vdpi vrajanto vd 
sada lire^anti vdjinah, Wenn Magha &s. 17, 31 in der Schilderung von 
Kr§nas Heer sagt, daC ,die Siegesrosse wieherten^ (jayaturagd jihesire)^ 
so zeigt er, daG ihm die Anschauung tiber das Wiehern bekannt war. 


^ Angefiihrt von Hultzsch, Prolegomena zu des Vasantaraja Q^kuna, S. 71 f. 

* In der Kumbakonam-Ausgabe 4, 46, 14 findet sicb ein Hinweis darauf: 
aSvdndTTi s*i}C[,7i(ita7g ^ahdo vdhcttdTri pctJcaidsciniTii | vdnarasya r(ith& dix>yo nis’oa/noJf}) 
hUyate mohdru Es scheint mir aber, daB die Strophe spater hinzugefiigt ist. 

® In 0 vielmehr Duryodhana, da der Vers 4, 47, 20 ^ von B hier fehlt. 

* Vgl. 4, 47, 27 Jeatham ^d sa pra^asyate. 
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So erklart es sich auch, daB beim A^vamedha auf das Wieliern 
des Opfei'rosses Wert gelegt wurde. Das Gewieher wurde als Ver- 
treter des Stotra angesehen Tind man lockte es heryor, indem man 
dem Rosse Stuten vorfuhrte ; siehe Katy. Srautas. 20, 5, 4 vadaba 
daHayaty abliirasati tat stotram und ausflihrlicher Laty. ^rautas. 9, 
9, 19 f. sarpatsii yajamana udgatararii hruyad udgatar apa tvavrne 
catena ca niskena cdivo ma udgasyatlti | aivam dstdvam dkramayya 
vadabmn darsayeyuk | tdTTi yadabhikranded atlia yajamana udgatararii 
hruyad udgatar upa tvdhvaye Satena caiva niskey^a ca tvam eva ma 
udgdsyaslti. 

Die professionellen Naimittikas haben dann das Gewieber, das 
den Tod des Feindes oder Sieg prophezeit, nach seiner Art und 
dem Ort, wo es erschallt, genauer bestimmt. So gibt Varahamilura, 
Brhats. 92, 7 f. an : krauficavad ripuvadhaya hesitarp grivayd tv 
acalayd ca sonmukham | snigdham uccam anuiiddi lifstavad grdsa- 
ruddhavadanais ca vdjibTiih || purnapatradadhivipradevata gandha- 
puspaphalakancanadi vd | dravyam istam atlia vdparam bhaved 
dhesatarp yadi samlpato jayali, Ein Pferd, das das Gewieher eines 
anderen Pferdes erwidert, bringt seinem Herrn bald Gliick (Brhats. 92, 
13 anyaturagani pratihesate • ^ » yo ^Svah sa bhartur acirdt pracinoti 
laksmim). Die Naimittikas lehren dann weiter, daB unter gewissen 
Bedingungen das Gewieher auch UnglUck anzeigen kdnne. So soil 
es Gefangenschaft und Niederlage voraussagen, wenn die Pferde bei 
Sonnenaufgang, am Mittag, bei Sonnenuntergang und um Mitternacht 
wiehern und dabei nach der der Sonne gegentiberstehenden Richtung ^ 
blicken (Brhats. 92, 10 sandhyasu dlptam avalokayanto hesanti ced 
handhaparajayaya), und unter den ungtinstigen Vorzeichen wird 
das iibermaBige, das leise und rauh klingende Gewieher genannt 
(Brhats. 92, 11 ativa Jiesanti , , . pravadanti ySttrdm . , . dlnakhara- 
svaraS ca . , , bhaydya drstdlit).^ Das sind indessen sicherlich nur 


^ Von der cZ^ia-Gegend kommt stets Ungliick. 

* Zu alien diesen Angaben fiihrt Bhattotpala in seinem Kommentar zur 
Brhats. Parallelen ans einem anderen Werke an. 
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spatere Kliigeleien der Auguralwissenschaft, die iiber die eigentliche 
Bedeutung des Pferdegewiehers nicht tauschen diirfen. 

Auch hei Persern und Germanen gait das Wiehern des Pferdes 
als giinstiges Zeichen. Herodot 3, 84 f. erzahlt, wie die sechs ror- 
nehmen Perser nach der Ermordung des Magiers iiber die JKonigs- 
wahl die Verabredung treffen: Srev Sv 6 %Tcrto^ '^Uov iftavaTiXlovrog 
nQlbzoQ (pd^iy^rjTai iv ^goaGtslco adr&v im^a^rjyid'vmv^ to’vTOv e%eLv 
^aaiXr^vrjv, und wie dann der schlaue Stallknecht des Dareios den 
Hengst seines Herrn dadnrch in der Vorstadt zu wiehern veranlaCt, 
daC er ihn am Abend Yorher dort mit einer Stute zusammenbringt ; 
ebenso Justinus 1, 10. Von den Germanen berichtet Tacitus, Germ. 10: 
proprium gentis equorum quoqne praesagia ac monitus experiri. 
Publice aluntur isdem nemoribus ac lucis, candidi et nullo mortali 
opere contacti; quos presses sacro curru sacerdos ac rex vel prin- 
ceps emtatis comitantur hinnitnsque ac fremitus observant. Nec ulli 
auspicio maior fides, non solum apud plebem, sed apud proceres, 
apud sacerdotes; se enim ministros deorum, illos conscios putant. 
Und genau so wie bei den Indern gait bei uns, wie Grimm, D. Myth. 2, 
548 £., bemerkt, noch im Mittelalter das Wiehern als ein Vorzeichen 
des Sieges, und wenn sich die Rosse ihrer freudigen, mutweekenden 
Stimme enthielten, der Niederlage. Grimm verweist dafur auf eine 
Stelle aus der Reimehronik von Flandern (herausg. von Kausler, 
7150 ff.), wo der Zug des franzosischen Heeres in eine ungliickliche 
Schlacht gegen die Vlamingen geschildert wird: 

ende neder commende de rechte wege 
sone was onder theere ghehort 
peert neyen weder no voert. 

Im Volksglauben wurde das Pferdegewieher auch sonst im all- 
gemeinen als giinstig angesehen. In Grimms D. Myth. 3, 442 wird 
aus der Chemnitzer Rockenphilosophie angefiihrt: ,wer pferdegewieher 
hSrt, soil fleiCig zuh6ren, denn sie deuten gut gliick an.^ XJber- 
mS,Ciges Wiehern gilt allerdings auch als schlechtes Vorzeichen, genau 
so wie in Indien. Birlinger, VoUcsthiimliches aus Schwaben 1, 121, 
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teilt ans Ertingen mit: ,Weiiii ein Pferd au£ dem Antritt zu einer 
Reise ohne nahern Grund viel wieliert, „wemelet“, soli man lieber 
umkehren. Es bedeutet niclits Gutes.‘ ^ 

Das Rindergebrlill scheint in der indisclien Anguralkunde eine 
viel geringere Rolle gespielt zu liaben. Allerdings wird in dem Kuh- 
segen RV. 6, 28, 6 von den Kiihen gesagt : bhadrdrp, grMrii hfautha 
hliadravacah ,ihr scbafft dem Hause GlUck, ihr mit der gliickbringenden 
Stimme‘.® Ebenso wird es spater als ein giinstiges Zeichen angesehen, 
wenn die Kiihe briillend beimkebren; Brhats. 91, 3 agaceJiantyo veima 
lambTiaravena . . . dlianya gdva^ syuh, Aber im allgemeinen bedeutet 
das Briillen der Kiibe eber UnglUck und aucb das Briillen des Stieres 
ist nur, wenn es nachts ertont, gdnstig; B^bats. 91, 2 akarane kroiati 
ced anartTio bhayaya ratrau Vfsabhali Hvdya ,wenn eine Kub ohne 
Grund brUllt, kommt Unheil. Briillt sie in der Nacbt, so verkiindet 
sie Gefabr. Ein Stier aber, der bei Nacbt briillt, bringt Gliick*. 
Dazu stimmt Visnudharmott. in Adbb. 644— Agnipur. 231, 21 bhayaya 
svdmino jHeyam animittam rutarp. gavam | niii caurabhaydya sydt, 
Garga in Adbb. 642 = Agnipur. 231, 22 iwdya svdmino ratrau 
ballvardo nadan bJiavet^^ und im wesentlicben aucb Vasantarajas 
§ak., WO unter den giinstigen Vorzeicben nocb das Gebriill des 
wiitenden Stieres und das leise Brummen der Kiibe bei Nacbt 
genannt werden, unter den ungiinstigen das Briillen vieler Kiibe 


^ Das Achten auf das Pferdegewieher mag, da es sich gleichmSBig bei Ariern 
und Germanen findet, bis in die indogermanische Zeit zurilckgeben. Aucb bei den 
Slawen warden in yorcbristliclier Zeit iiberall Pferde als Orakeltiere benutzt, es 
wurde aber nicbt aus ihrem Gewieher geweissagt, sondern ans der Art, wie sie 
in den Boden gesteckte SpieBe iiberschritten. Ahnlicb war das Pferdeorakel, durch 
das bei den Liven und ihren Nacbbam ermittelt wurde, ob ein Blutopfer den 
GSttern angenehm ware oder nicbt; siebe Krscb und Gruber unter Orakelpferde. 
In der Lausitz horcbt am Weihnacbtsabend das Mkdcben an der Tiir des Pferde- 
stalls; wenn ein Pferd wiehert, so verbeiratet sie sicb im nScbsten Jabre (Hopf, 
Thierorakel und Orakeltbiere, S. 73 f.)* Ob das urspriinglicb slawiscb oder aus 
germaniscbem Glauben ubernommen ist, lafit sich wobl kaum entscbeiden. 

* Vgl. aucb 6, 28, 1 d gdvo agmann utd hhadi'dm ah*an» 

® Die beiden Zitate nacb J. von Negelein, Traumscblbssel des Jagaddeva, 
S. 203. 
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bei Tage: vdmo ^niilomas ca ravali kJiurena §ffigena eagre khananam 
'prthivydh. | pra^asyate daksinatai ca cestd tatJid nUithe ninado 
vrsasya || hhamhhdravo vamadiil^tasiddhyai siddhyai gavam syur niii 
Jiumkftdni | gdvo nUltJie saravd hliaydya hhaydya bahvyo divase 
ratantyab.'^ 

Ich glaube, daJ3 wir nacli alledem vfsd vdji in 2, 43, 2 wohl 
mit Sicherheit auf das Pferd beziehen und schon der rgvedischen 
Zeit die Anschauung zuschreiben diirfen, daC das Gewieher des 
Pferdes Gliick, Gewinn, Sieg bedeutete. Ich glanbe, dafi wir dazu 
nm so mehr berechtigt sind, als dadurch auch einige andere AuBerungen 
in den Liedern, wie mir scheint, einen tieferen Sinn bekommen. 
In 2, 11, 7 — 10 haben wir eine Schildernng des Vrtrakampfes. Sie 
beginnt mit den Worten : Jidrl nil ta indr a vdjdyanta glirta^cdtam 
svardm asvdr^tdm ,deine beiden den Sieg erstrebenden Falben, o Indra, 
haben den schmelzbuttertriefenden Schall erschallen lassen*. GhrtaicHt 
wird das Gewieher hier genannt, nicht weil es, wie Saya:aa meint, 
der Donner der Wolke ist, der den Regen strdmen laCt, sondern 
weil es den baldigen Gewinn des gJirtd, des Wassers, rorhersagt. 
1, 36, 8 wird mit Bezug auf die Eroberungs- und Beuteztige der 
Yater gesagt : glindnto vftrdm ataran rddasl apd wd ksdyaya 
cahrire \ bliuvat kdiive vfsd dyumny dJiufah krdndad divo gdvistisu 
,den Feind erschlagend schritten sie iiber Himmel und Erde und 
die Wasser; weites (Land) haben sie sieh zum Wohnen gemacht. 
Bei Ka^va ward der Stier glanzend, als er (mit Schmelzbutter) 
begossen war; das RoC wieherte bei den Beuteziigen um Kinder*. 
Sichexdich ist das RoB hier ebenso wie der Stier auf Agni zu beziehen ; 
wie der Dichter dazu kam, gerade das Bild des wiehernden Rosses 
hier zu brauchen, versteht man aber doch erst, wenn man weiC, 
dafi das Wiehern des Rosses Sieg und Gewinn kiindete. So aufgefaBt 
paCt die AuBerung gut in den Zusammenhang des Liedes, das, wie 
YV. 2, 4, 10, 12, 13, 17 zeigen, ganz von dem Gedanken an Sieg> 
erlangung beherrscht ist. 


^ Angefiihrt von Hultzsch, a. a. O., S. 72. 
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Der Glaube an die giinstige Yorbedeutung des Pferdegewiehers 
wird dassu beigetragen haben, daC man Agni auch sonst gern mit 
einem wiehernden Rosse verglich,^ nnd vielleicht gelingt es nnter 
Beriicksicbtigung dieser Anschaunng, aucb der Eingangsstrophe des 
Marutliedes 5, 59, 1 einen Sinn abzugewinnen. Sie beginnt: prd va 
spell akrant suvitdya davdne 'rca dive prd prthivyd rtarn hliare. 
Schwierigkeiten maebt bier die Melirdeutigkeit des akran, Oldenberg 
ist iiberzeugt, daB akran nur von kr kommen konne; er erklart 
dalier spat fiir eine Inter jektion.^ Aber eine solche ist nirgends 
bezeugt. In 8 , 61, 15 indra spdl utd vrtrahd paraspd no vareiiyah 
kann spdt dock nur ,Spaber‘ sein, und in 10 , 35, 8 vUvd id usrd 
spdl ud eti suryah paBt die gleiche Bedeutung vortrefflich ; Oldenberg 
selbst gibt das B-gveda 2, 125 zu. Also wird auch in 5, 59, 1 spat 
,Spalier‘ nnd das dazngehorige prd akran 3. Sing. sein. Kun zeigt 
die 3. Sing, des Aorists von krand allerdings viermal im RV. die 
Form des a -Aorists: dkran 9, 64, 9; 9, 97, 40 5 akran 9, 69, 3; sdm 
akran 2 , 11, 8 . Man bat daher akran zu kram ziehen wollen. Allein 
bei den Wurzeln anf n, m, nd sind die 2. und 3. Sing, der beiden 
Aoriste offenbar sebon in alter Zeit durcbeinandergeworfen worden, 
da sie sicb nur durcb die Quantitat des Yokals untersebieden. Auch 
in 7, 5, 7 tvdifYi hlmvand jandyann ahlii krann dpatydya jdtavedo 
daiasydn kann ahlii kran dock nur zu krand gehoren; es ist zu 
iibersetzen: ,die Wesen zeugend wieherst du (Agni ihnen) zu, zur 
Nachkommenschaft verhelfend, du Wesenkenner*.® Ebenso finden 
wir von skand adJiiskdn RV. 10, 61, 7, dskan^ skan VS. KS. GB. 
Vait., aber dskan^ skan KS. MS. TB. TA. Ap§. Andererseits 
ist gerade von kramj soviel ich weiB, sicker nur dkran ESA. TS. 

i ZB. 1, 58, 2; 173, 3; 3, 26, 3; 7, 5, 7. 

* Ygh SBE. 32, 349. 

^ Auch hier durfte das Wiehern Agnis hervorgehoben sein, weil es ein 
giinstiges Vorzeiclien fiir die Fortpfianzung des Geschlechtes ist. 

^ Siehe die Stellen in Bloomfields Konkordanz unter askan gam r?ahho guvd, 
■ashann adhita prajanif askan paiganyaTp prthwlm^ a^kdn ajani prajani^ askan f^ahho 
yma gah,^ askan dgauli ^rtkivlm, askan somah, brahman somo *skan, drapsas te dyavi 
md skan. 
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TB. ApS. bezeugt> Es scheint mir danach der Ableitung von akran 
in 5, 59, 1 von krand nicht nur nichts im Wege zu stehen, sie muB 
sogar als die wahrscheinlichere gelten. Es fragt sich, wer der spat 
ist. Nach GraBmann tind Bergaigne 2, 378 scheint darunter der 
Blitz verstanden zu sein; das ist nicht mehr als eine Vermutung, 
Sehen wir uns die Marutlieder des ^yavasva 6, 52 — 60 ^ an, so finden 
wir, daB zwei von ihnen, 5, 56 und 5, 60, mit einer Anrufung Agnis 
beginnen; Agni ist iiberhaupt der einzige Gott, der in diesen Liedern 
neben den Maruts erwahnt wird (5, 58, 3; 60, 6 — 8), wenn man von 
dem farblosen rudrasa indravantah in 5, 57, 1 absieht. Ludwig hat 
daher gewiB recht, wenn er in dem spat Agni sieht. Allerdings tritt 
Agni sonst nicht als Spaher der Maruts auf, Man wird daher vak 
als objektiven Genitiv fassen miissen; ahnlich nennt der Dichter in 
4,13,3 die Sonne spdiaiji msvasya jdgatah ,den Beobachter der ganzen 
Welt‘. Au£ keinen Fall ist aber vah^ wie Saya:nLa will, mit suvitdya 
davdne zu verbinden. Suvitdya davdne ist entweder im allgem einen 
Sinne zu ver stehen, wie in 5, 57, 1; 59, 4, wo von dem Kommen der 
Maruts suvitdya^ suvitdya davdne gesprochen wird, oder es ist ins- 
besondere au£ das Gelingen des Liedes zu beziehen, das der Dichter 
vortragen will. Bei dieser Auffassung wiirde sich der sonst ganzlich 
fehlende Gedankenzusammenhang zwischen den beiden ersten Padas 
einstellen und auBerdem die genaue Parallelitat zu 5, 60, 1 ergeben, 
wo Agni gebeten wird, den Gliickswurf auszusondern, d. h. dem 
Dichter zu hel£en, das Lied zustande zu bringen : ile agnim svdvasam 
ndmobhir ihd prasattd vi cay at kftdrri nab j rdihair iva prd ihare 
vajayddhhih, pradak^nin marutdrri stdmam rdhyam, Ich iibersetze 
demnach in 5, 59, 1 : ,Nach euch ausspahend hat er au£gewiehert, um 
Gliick zu gebenj ich will dem Himmel singen, der Erde trage ich 
die Wahrheit vor/ 

Haufiger noch als Agni wird Soma mit einem wiehernden RoB 
verglichen, und ein paarmal heiBt es dann, daB er Gewinn oder 

^ Siehe die Stellen a. a. 0. unter aJcran tidji kramair atyah*am%d vdji, dJcrdn 
v&ji akran vdjy antarihfam^ 

* 5, 61 dilrfen wir hier beiseite lassen, da es einen besonderen Oharakter bat. 
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Beute zusammeuwiehern m()ge; so 9,64, 3 dSvo nd cakrado vfsd sdrji 
gd indo sdm dwatalj, \ vi no raye duro vfdM ,wie ein Pferd mogest 
du, der Stier,^ uns KUhe und Rosse zusammeuwiehern, o Indu. Offne 
uns die Tore zum Reichtum^ ; 9, 90, 4 apdh sisasann usdsah svdr gd^ 
sdni cikrado malio mmdhTiyarri vdjan jdie Wasser zu gewinnen suchend, 
dieMorgenroten, das Sonnenlicht, dieKuhe, wiehere uns groCe Gewinne 
zusammen*. Wir werden danach auch 9, 67, 4 Jidrir vdjam acikradat 
iibersetzen miissen: ,der Falbe hat Sieg gewiehert*, nicht etwa wie 
z. B. GraCmann: ,schoii wiehert nach dem Kampfpreis er^^ Auch 
von Indra heiBt es einmal 10, 96, 10 dtyo nd vdjam hdrivWtfi acikradat 
,wie ein RoC hat der Falbenherr Sieg gewiehert^^ Die Sieg oder 
Gewinn wiehernden Rosse der vedischen Lieder sind aber doch 
sicherlich nichts anderes als die Rosse, die nach dem Epos Tiresitair 
vijaydvahailib ,mit Sieg herbeifiihrendem Qewieher^ wiehern. 

Was hier durch vajarp. krand^ ist in 5, 84, 2 durch vdjarp hes 
ausgedruckt; die Erde schleudert also das befruchtende NaB ,wie 
ein Sieg wieherndes (RoB)‘ oder ,als ob es Sieg wieherte^ vorwarts. 
Der Vergleich von flutenden Wassermassen mit vorwarts stiirmenden 
Rossen oder Wagen ist den vedischen Dichtern gelaufig; 5, 53, 7 
tatfdandli sindhavali ksddasd rdjalj, prd sasrur dhendvo yatha | 
syannd diva ivddhvano vimdcane ,die (Himmels-) Strdme, erbohrt, 
stiirzten mit ihrem Schwall in den Luftraum wie Kiilie, wie Rosse 
laufend am Ausspann der Fahrt'j 1, 130, 5 tvdrp vftlid nadyd indra 
sdrtavi ^ccha samudrdm aspjo rdthdfh iva vdjayatd rdthdfh iva 
,du, Indra, lieBest die Fliisse los, um nach eigener Lust zum 
Meere zu laufen wie Wagen, wie nach dem Siegespreis strebende 
Wagen*; 8, 12, 3 yena dndhurp mahtr apo rdihd%> iva pracoddyali 
,(der Rausch), mit dem du (Indra) die groBen Wasser wie Wagen 
zum Sindhu vorwarts triebst*.^ Das Rauschen der Wasser aber wird 


^ 'offd steht hier nur, well das Lied 9, 64, — 8 mit dem Worte ^rfan spielt. 
® Ludwigs Obersetzuugj ,der G^elbe hat Kraft gebriillt* kommt dem Kich- 
tigen naher. 

® Hier laBt auch Ludwig den Herrn der Falben ,nach kraftigem Putter‘ wiehern. 
* Vgl. auch 3, 1, 4. 
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auch sonst, je nach dem gewahlten Bilde, durch Ausdriicke be- 
zeichnet, die eigentlich Tierstimmen bezeichnen, wie nu (8, 69, 11; 
70, 4) Oder ru (6, 61, 8). 1, 54, 1 heiBt es von Indra dkrandayo nadydh. 
Nadi Tvird AV. 3, 13, 1 ganz riclitig von nad abgeleitet, das 1, 30, 
16 usw. auch vom Gewieher des Pferdes gebraucht mrd: ydd addh 
sa7j(iprayatir dkav dnadata hate | tdsmad d nadyb ndma stlia, 

Nicht weniger umstritten wie die Bedeutung von liesantam ist 
die von hesd in hesdkratu in 3^ 26, 5, wo die Maruts sifhlid nd 
hesdkratavaTi suddnavah genannt werden. Nach Roth im PW. bedeutet 
hesdkratu ,zu briillen verlangend, gern briillend^ nach GraCmann 
,machtig brtillend', nach Ludwig , stark briillend^ Alle drei leiten 
hesd also von lies ,wiehern‘ ab, was ich fiir ausgeschlossen halte, 
da Ldwen nicht wiehern. Von Bradke, KZ. 28, 297, wollte hesd 
lieber zu einem hes, his stellen, von dem er annahm, daB es ,gluhen^ 
bedeute* Eine Wurzel mit dieser Bedeutung gibt es nicht, aber auch 
davon abgesehen durfte der Vergleich der Maruts mit Ldwen, ,die 
m^chtig gliihen (indem ihre Blitze mit dem funkelnden Auge des 
Raubtieres verglichen werden)^, etwas befremdlich erscheinen. Ebenso 
verfehlt ist Pischels Erklarung Ved. St. 1, 48, Er fiihrt hesd wie 
hesant auf den Aoriststamm von hi zuriick, indem er sich auf Bil- 
dungen wie nesatama, nestj von m, je§d von ji beruft. Hesdkratu 
soli ,gewaltige Kraft habend‘ bedeuten, mit der gleichen Sinnes- 
entwicklung von hesd, wie Pischel sie fiir he§ant annimmt. Ich kann 
nach dem oben Dargelegten fiir hesd weder die Qrundbedeutung 
,eilig^ noch eine Entwicklung dieser Bedeutung zu ,gewaltig^ an- 
erkennen, aber auch krdtu kann doch nicht ,Kraft‘ in dem Sinn, 
in dem es hier gebraucht sein miiBte, bedeuten. Wahrend Geldner 
im Glossar hesdkratu als ,dessen Wille das Briillen ist, seinen Willen 
(oder Mut) durch Briillen kundgebend* erklarte, gibt er es in der 
Ubersetzung durch ,mutgetrieben‘ wieder. Da er keine Erlauterung 
hinzuftigt, weiB ich nicht recht, wie er diesen Sinn aus dem Kom- 
positum herauslesen will; das ,getrieben^ verrat, daB er hesd jeden- 
falls von hi ,aatreiben‘ ableiten will. 
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Fiir die richtige Deutung von hesdhratu kommt es ebensosehr 
auf das Icrdtii wie au£ das liesd an. Krdtu bezeiclinet die geistige 
Kraft nacb der Seite des Intellekts wie des WoUensj hesd ist, nach 
dem Akzent zu urteilen, eher Adjektiv als Substantiy, wenn auch 
eine sicliere Entscheidung nicbt moglich ist. Icb leite es yon einer 
Wurzel his ,yerletzen‘ ab, die uns in der jungeren Form Mrp.s vor- 
liegt. Hesdkratu wiirde also der sein, ,dessen Sinnen yerletzend (oder 
Verletzung) ist^, jder zu yerletzen beabsiclitigt^ Wenn die Ldwen 
bier hesdkratavah genannt werden, so ist das dem Sinne nach genau 
dasselbe als wenn im Pali Jat. 536, 2 der Ldwe szho ^parahirrisane 
rato genannt wird. Praklrna hir^srah kravyadah bezeichnet Visnn 
4-1, 10 die Tiergattung, die wir ,Raubtiere‘ oder ,reiCende Tiere‘ zu 
nennen pflegen, und in demselben Sinne wird spater hiiTfisra in Yer- 
bindung mit <pa^u (Hal. 5, 46; Hem. Abb. 1216; Trik. 264; Kayi- 
tamrtak. 20) oder jantu (Katlias. 60, 38; Pancar. 1, 11, 22) oder 
Iwrisra scblechthin (Vaij. 71, 146; Ragh. 2,27) gebrauclit. In den 
Anfangen liegt diese Bedeutung yon hiinsra aber schon im Rgyeda 
vor. In 10, 87, 3 wird Agni, der RaksastSter, hirrtsrd genannt, als 
er gemahnt wird, beide Fangzahne anzusetzen, den oberen und den 
unteren wetzend, also deutlich als Raubtier geschildert wird: uhho- 
bhaydvinn upa dhehi ddfhstra hi^srdJi Siidno ^vararp, pdram ca. 

Der Vergleich mit reiCenden LSwen paCt aber auch gut fiir 
die im Gewitter dahinstiirmenden Maruts, Sie sind furchtbar, grausig 
anzusehen: bhlmdsaTiidHah 5, 56, 2, ghordvarpasali 1, 19, 5; 64, 2; 
furchtbar, grimmig: hMmdsas tdvimanyavah 7, 58, 2; ihr Sinn ist 
zornig: krudhml mdndfhsi 7, 56, 8; jeder, der das Sonnenlicht 
schaut, flirchtet sich bei ihrer Fahrt: viSvo vo ydman bkayate 
svardfk 7, 58, 2; man bittet sie, das QeschoC f ernzuhalten : sdnemy 
asmdd yiiydta didydm 7, 56, 9. So werden sie auch sonst bis- 
weilen wegen Hirer Wut mit wilden Tieren yerglichen. Sie sind 
an Starke furchtbar wie wilde Tiere: mrgd nd bhimds tdvislbhih 
2, 34, 1 ; ihr Andrang ist machtig wie ein Bar, furchtbar wie ein 
wiitender Stier : fk§o nd vo marutak Simwarh dmo dudJird gadr iva 
bhlmaydh 5, 56, 3. 

Acta Orientalia. XIII. 
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Von seiten der Bedeutun^ laBt sich, wie mir scheint, kaum 
etwas gegen meine Auffassung von hesdkratu einwenden, es fragt 
sich nur noch, oh wir berechtigt sind, 7^*5 als die alter© Form der 
Wurzel hhjis anznsetzen. Der herrschenden Ansicht, daB Mmsati 
Desiderativ von han- sei, ist zuerst -vvohl Wackernagel, Aind. Gr. 1, 
44; 231, entgegengetreten. Bartholomae, ZDMG. 50, 720, hat sie 
verteidigt. Eingehend hat dann Giintert, IP. 30, 106 ff., die Frage be* 
handelt. leli stimme Giinterts Ansicht^ daB Mmsati keine Desiderativ* 
bildnng sein kdnne, durchaus zu, da es nirgends desiderativen Sinn 
hat nnd auBerdem jighdrrisa als Desiderativstamm von han seit dem 
RV. bezengt ist. Dagegen spricht weiter, daB schon in der alteren 
Sprache Desiderativbildungen zu Mnisati, wie jihimsisanti SBr. 9, 1, 
1, 35, jiliirrisiset 6B. 9, 2, 1, 2, vorkommen, Wackernagel, Ai. Gr. 1, 44, 
hat zu Mmsati hid ,ziii*nen‘ gestellt, das er anf "^his-d zuriickfuhrt. 
Im Pali erscheinen neben hirp,sati^ Mrrisd^ vihimsati^ mhiriisd Formen 
mit e in der Wurzelsilbe: viheseti, viliesd, mhesaka, die allerdings 
nicht direkt von einer Wurzel hi§ abgeleitet zu sein brauchen, da 
sie sich aus vihirnsayati usw. erklaren lassen. Eine Parallel© bildet 
pr. hesua neben kirrisua aus MmiuJca (Hem. 1, 86). Neben Mmsati^ 
vihirp^ati steht im Pali aber auch das damit vbllig synonym© hetheti^ 
vihetheti, das nicht nur in das Sanskrit der Buddhisten iibergegangen 
ist, sondern auch im Dhatupatha mit dem Prasens hethati^ hetliate 
aufgefiihrt wird. P. hetheti konnte fiber ^hetthayati auf ‘^hitthayati 
und weiter ^Mstayati zuriickgehen, das eine Ableitung von *histi 
sein konnte wie Jcirtayati von Mrti, Wahrscheinlicher ist es mir, 
daB sk. hethatij hethate aus ^he§tati^ *hestate entstanden sind und 
daB sich p. hetheti zn ^hestate verhalt wie p. vetheti zu sk. vestate, 
Sk. *hesiate wiirde dann eine Prasensbildung von der Wurzel his 
sein, die ihre Parallelen in vestate, dyotate, cetati usw. hat.^ So 


^ Mit diesen Formen hat schon Charpentier, WZKM. 30, 107, hethati znsammen- 
gestellt. Im iibrigen erklS-rt Charpentier, Desiderativbildungen der indoiranischen 
Sprachen, S. 73 f., dafi er trotz Wackernagel und Giintert an der Ansicht, daB hims 
Desiderativbildung von han sei, festhalte. Darilber ist nichts weiter zu sagen. 
Charpentier fiihrt zugunsten seiner Ansicht aher auch an, daB die indischen 
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werden wir, wie mir sclieint, mit Notwendigkeit auf den Ansatz 
einer Wurzel his gefulirt. 

Giintert nimmt an, daB von his ein Nasalpriisens ^Jiimsdti 
gel:)ildet sei, dessen Akzent spater verschoben sei, wie in ddsatij sdjati^ 
svdjatij dfiiihati (neben dryrihdti\ swnhhati (neben sumhhdti) nsw* 
Er halt es fiir moglich, daC die Akzentverschiebung in hlmsati unter 
dem EinfluB von nmisate ,sie kiissen^ erfolgt sei, was icli fiir sehr 
unwahrscheinlich haltO; da sich die beiden Formen^ wenn sie anch 
reimen, der Bedeutung nacb doch ganz fernstehen. Uber das s von 
hirrisati spricht sich Giintert nicht aus; schlieBt man sich Wacker- 
nagels Ansiclit an, daB 5 im Indisehen anch hinter nasalem S, f 
und hinter Anusvara, dem % f voransgehen, zu s wird — und 
ich halte sie fiir unbedingt richtig — , so wiirde sich Mnisati fiir 
"^Mmsati nur dnrch die Beeinflussnng durch das Adjektiv hivfisrd, 
wo s lautgesetzlich ist, erklaren lassen. Viel besser erklart sich das 
s aber doch, wenn man mit Wackernagel annimmt, daB von Ins ein 
Prasens nach der T. Klasse gebildet wnrde. DaB der Wechsel des 
Zischlauts von liindsti — ^ hirrisdnti ansgeglichen wurde, ist begreif- 
lich; in pindsti — pinisdnt% Sindsti — Hriisdnti ist der Ausgleich in 
umgekehrter Rich tun g erfolgt. 

Nun ist hindsti aber doch mehr als ein Postulat ; es findet sich 
in der Sprache seit dem AV. Bartholomae erklart es allerdings fiir 
unm'dglich, dieses hindsti als eine urspriingliche Bildung anzusehen, 
da es erst vom AV. an vorkommt, ,w^hrend hiifris schon im RV. 
steht‘. Giintert, der sich dieser Ansicht offenbar anschlieBt, sucht 

Grammatiker hirp.a so aufgefaBt hStten und somit die jganze indische Tradition* 
dafiir sprache. Da nicht anzunehmen ist, dafi jemand eine so schwerwiegende 
Behauptung einfach aus der Luft greift, so stiitzt sich Charpentier offenbar auf 
Quellen, die mir unbekannt sind. Ich mdchte micb hier mit der Feststellung 
begniigen, daB PS^inis Werk jedenfalls nicht zu diesen Quellen gehbrt. Im Paiji- 
neischen DhStupatha wird hisi himBayann unter den rudhadaya^ (7. Klasse) und 
den ddhyfLya der curadayaJji, (10. Klasse) aufgeflihrt. Nach PSn. 7, 1, 58 wird die 
Wurzel zunkchst nasaliert; PSpini selbst fiihrt sie in. 3, 2, 146; 167 als himsa^ 
6, 1, 188 als hims an. Die Formen himsayat% himsati ergeben sich nach den all- 
gemeinen Regeln. Hiiiasti wird von hims nach 6, 4, 23 gebildet, die schwachen 
F’ormen himaanti usw. nach 6, 4, 111. 


8 * 
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die Eatstehuag von hindsti durcli die Anaahme zu erklarea, daC sicli 
nach dem Nebeneinaader voa yundhti — yufijati, ppiakti — prncati^ 
iinasti — siTrisatij ubhndJi — umbJiata, trnedhi — trrriJianti a. a, aeben 
Idijisati eia jiingeres hindsti eiagestellt habe. Dagegen lal3t sich 
geltead macliea, daC die Sprache ia ihrem ganzea Verlauf, bis in 
die Prakrits liiaein, den umgekehrten Weg eingeschlagea bat: yufijati^ 
prhcati, HTYi^aW^ sind, wie iibrigens Guntert selbst bemerkt, jiinger 
als yunahti^ prnakti, ?ina§ti and stehea aaf einer Stafe mit Formea 
Trie p. bhindati^ bhtmjati, chindati asw., die voa der 3. Plar. aas die 
Saaskritformen bhinatti^ bliunakt\ chinatti asw. verdrangt baben. 
Icli kana aber aach aicbt zugeben, daG hindsti eiae jangere Bildaag 
sein miisse, weil sie im RV. feblt, Im RV, kommt tiberbaapt keine 
Form voai Prasens Sing, des Verbams vor; wir wissea also gar 
nicht, Tvie in j'gvediscber Zeit der Siagalar des Prasens laatete. 
War am sollte man aber eiae Form -wie hindsti aicbt aach nocb za 
einer Zeit gebraacht babea, als man schoa himsanti sagte? DaG das 
tatsacblich in vgvedischer Zeit der Fall war, wird aber dock mebr 
als wabrscbeinlicb, da, soweit icb sebe, im ganzea Bereicbe der 
vedischea Literatar mit einer einzigea Aasaabme vom Prasens Sing, 
nar Formea aach der 7. Klasse vorkommen. Die Stellea® sind: 
hinasmi Katb, 27, 4; hindsti^ liinasti AV. 2, 12, 2. 3 ; 5, 17, 7 ; 5, 18, 13 ; 
15,5,1-7; Kath. 6, 7 (bis); 6,8; 7,8; 10,4; 12,12; 19,7; 21,7; 
23, 6; 24, 1; 24, 9; 28, 9 (bis); 34, 17; Maitr. S. 3, 1, 8; 3, 3, 6; 
Taitt. S. 5, 1, 7, 1; Taitt. Br, 2, 3, 2, 5; 2, 3, 4, 6; Ait. Br. 5, 1, 9; 
Sat. Br. 9, 2, 1, 2 (ter) ; Gop. Br. 2, 2, 10 ; Ait. Ar. 2, 5 ; Saukb. Ar. 12, 
25. 27. 28; Ait. Up. 2, 2; Brb. Ar.Up. 1, 4, 11; 5, 5, 1; Ma^L^Up. 1, 2, 3. 

^ Die letzten beiden Beispiele ubhifiAl^ — iimhJiata, tr7}e<}hi — trmhanii bleiben 
bier besser unerwahnt, da die alteren Pormen von hindsti doch zu weit abliegen, 
als dafi sie das Muster fiir die Bildung batten abgeben kdnnen. Cbrigens schreibt 
Guntert Hnasti — Hmsati, ^inasti^ das auch sonst gelegentlich in der wissenschaft- 
licben Literatur auftaucht, verdankt sein Dasein einem Druckfehler in WMtneys 
Wurzeln usw. S. 173. 

® Die bier und im folg;enden gegebenen Listen, grOBtenteils auf dem PW. 
und Spezialglossaren beruhend, konnen nattirlicb keinen Anspruch auf Vollstandig- 
keit niacbon, lassen aber doch die Richtlinien der Entwicklung deutlich erkennen. 
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Ilimsati findet sich. nur Sankh. Ar. 12, 22. 26 im Verse {nasya tvacaip 
hirjfisati jdtaveddlj,; na ivdpadaTii Im^isati kirricanamam), wo es sicker- 
lick, wie Keitk bemerkt, um des Metrums willen fur hinasti stekt, 
das in demselben Abschnitt in V. 25 (nainar][t raJcso na pisdco hinasti), 
27 {nainani sarpo na pxddkur hinasti), 28 (nainarri pramattaip varuno 
hinasti) ersckeint. Andererseits sind auck in der nackvedischen 
Literatur die Formen des Prasens Sing, nack der 7. Klasse nock 
kaufig genug: hinasmi Bkatt. 6, 38; hinatsi Mbk. 1, 98, 16;^ hinasti 
Manu 2, 180 ; 5, 45. 47 ; 6, 69 ; Mbk. 6, 37, 28 ; 12, 68, 17 ; Mahabh. 1, 
2, 12 ; Ram. 5, 67, 17 ; Susr. Utt, 50, 3 ; Kalpanam. 16, 3 ; Vikramorv. 1, 
16; Brkats. 41, 14; 57, 51; 78, 17; Brhajj. 4, 20; 8, 23; Pane. 
Purnabh. 3, 95 (ed. BUkler 3, 105) ; Subhasitarnava, Ind. Spr. ^ 5504 ; 
Drstantasataka, ebd. 7275; Sarvadars. 37, 1; upahinasti Manu 11,26. 
hiwisdmi findet sick Ram. 4, 66, 17 (= B 5, 2, 22) ; himsati Sama- 
vidkanabrahm. 2, 3, ll;^ Mbk. 5, 38, 8; 12, 140, 68; 12, 277, 27. 

Aker auck abgeseken vom Singular des Prasens finden sick 
nock zaklreicke Formen, die zum Prasensstamme nack der 7. Klasse 
gezogen werden miissen oder konnen, so in RY. Mmsandm 10, 142, 1, 
dhimsanasya 5, 64, 3, im AY. himste 12, 4, 13, dhimsatlm 9, 3, 22 
(metrisch gesichert). Der Form nack kann auck Mrrisanti RV. 6, 34, 3 ; 
AY. 5, 19, 8 kierkergestellt werden; die Akzentverschiebung ist die 
gleicke wie in hirrisdoidm, Mrriste, Aus der fibrigen vedischen Literatur 
gekbren kierker: himstali Taitt. Br. 1, 7, 5, 3; 1, 7, 10, 5; hindsani 
Sat. Br. 6, 4, 4, 6 ; liindsat 6at. Br. 1, 7, 4, 16 ; 6, 4, 4, 6 ; Undsatali 
[5at.Br. 1,1,4, 0; 2,1,15 (Text falscUicli hindsHva iti) \ 17; hindsata{[) 
Mantrap. 2, 17, 13; hindsdn Mantrap. 2, 17, 13; hiifisyat, hirflsyit 
Maitr. S. 4, 7, 4; Sat. Br. 9, 2, 1, 2 ; Mnisydtam Sat. Br. 7, 1, 1, 38 ; 
hiiiisy'&h. Sat. Br. 4, 6,9,1; ahinat Taitt. Br. 2, 3, 2, 5, aus spaterer 

^ Kiiri hinaki sutdn iti = C 3911, wo hinasti Druckfehler ist. In der kritischen 
Aus^abe 1, 92, 47 hat der Herausgeber vielleicht rail Unrecht himsasi in den Text 
gesetzt (Var. hinatsi, ca [oder tvam, hatnsi, ca himslh), Mbh. 3, 196, 9 steht die 
merkwiirdige Form himsi in einem Prosasatz; Jdin himay andgasam mam iti, Nila- 
kaig^tha erklart sie durch hinaasi id^ayaai. Man wird die Bestlitigung durcli die 
Handschriften abwarten miissen. 

^ Das Werk ist trotz seines Titels ein Sutratext. 
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Zeit Jiimsyat Katy. Srautas, 4, 12, 24; Manu 4, 162; 8, 279; 8, 288; 
9, 316; Ram, 4, 5, 30; 4, 18, 42 (= B 4, 17, 27); B 4, 8, 9; Mbh. 3,' 
29,6; 29,27; 213,34; 4,15,16; 12,279,5; 330,18; Bhag. Pur. 
6, 18, 47; Susr, Sutr. 25, 17; liimsyuh Ram. 2, 91, 9 (= B 2, 100, 8); 
5, 30, 30 (=B5, 29, 25); Mbh. 1, 72, 12; Susr. Sutr. 19, 22; vihimsyuh 
Manu 8, 238; ahiriisyuli Mauu 7, 20 (v. L). 

Die Former! von dem Prasensstamm nach der a-Klasse scheinen 
weniger haufig zu sein. Aus RV. und AV. laCt sich nur das Part. Fern. 
liimsayitl anfiihren, das in dJiimsantih RV. 10, 22, 13; AV. 9, 8, 13-— 18 
vorliegt.^ Andere derartige Formen sind aUmsanta Tandyabr. 21, 
12, 2; ahlrrisanta Ait. Ar. 2, 1, 4; ufahimsanti Ram. 2, 9, 10; liirrisate 
Mbh. 13, 94, 10; Mmseta Mbh. 3, 206, 34; iipaliimseta Mbh. 13, 98, 50; 
himsase Mark. Pur. 132, 15.^ 

Von der altesten Zeit an wird aber das Element liims- bei der 
Bildung der allgemeinen Tempora und in der Nominalbildung ver- 
wendet; schon im RV. sind himsit, liirrisista, dJiimsyamdnah^ liimsrd 
belegt. DaB Panini und seine Nachfolger liims daher als Wurzel 
ansehen, habe ich schon S. 114, Anm. 1, bemerkt. 

Meiner Ansicht nach hat das neue Prasens Mijisati und die 
daraus verallgemeinerte Wurzel hirris ihren letzten Ursprung in der 
3. Plur. Pras. hii^santi. In dieser Form wird auch zuerst die Akzent- 
verschiebung eingetreten sein, die wir dann auch in den beiden 
anderen, vom schwachen Prasensstamm gebildeten Formen Jmnsdndm 
und Jihriste (gegeniiber hhrisydty liimsydl}) finden. Papini lelirt 6, 1, 188 
ausdriicklich, daB bei svap usw., d. i. svap^ svas^ an, und bei liinis 
vor einem mit Vokal anlautenden lasarvadlidtulca, wenn der Vokal 
nicht das Augment i ist, die erste Silbe beliebig betont werde. Als 
Beispiel fiihrt die Kasika svapanti, ivasanti, lihjisanti an, die also 
den Ton beliebig auf der ersten oder auf der zweiten Silbe trugen. 
Derartige Akzentregeln Pai?.inis beruhen offenbar auf der Beobachtung 


^ DanebeB, wie oben bemerkt, im AV. dhimsatim, 

2 Formen wie himsanti, himse (1. Med.) sind doppeldentig und miissen 
bier natiirlich auBer Betracht bleiben. 
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der gesproclienen Sprache ; zu seiner Zeit scliwankte man also noeh 
zwisclien liimsdnti nnd Mmsanti, 

Fiir die von mir angenommene Entstehung der Wurzel hims 
lassen sicli aber aucli nocb genaue Parallelen anfuliren, von denen 
hier jinv nnd pinv erwahnt seien. Zu jya (ji), pyd {pi) wurde 
zunachst^ ein Prasens nach der 5. Klasse gebildet, von dem Reste 
in yrd jin6§i 5, 84, Ijjinve 4, 21 , 8 , prdphwire Valakh. 1, 2 , Part. Act 
pinvdn, pmvdntam^ pinvatimpinvatim AY. 9, 5, 34, Part Med, pin- 
vdndh 9, 94, 2 vorliegen. Die 3. Plur. Pras. lautet aber niclit, wie zu 
erwarten, '^jinvdnti, ^pinvdnti^ sondern, genau dem hinisanti ent- 
sprechend, mit dem Ton auf der Wurzelsilbe jinvanti 1 , 164, 51, 
piiwanti 1 , 64, 6 , 5, 54, 85 7, 57, 1 . Von diesen Formen aus liaben 
sich die Prasensstamme jinva und pima entwickelt, von denen in 
der alten Literatur zahlreicbe Formen vorliegen; sie entsprechen 
genau dem Prasensstamm Mmsa, Und wie aus diesem das Element 
hims weiter zur Bildung der allgemeinen Tempora und in der Nominal- 
bildung benutzt wurde, so finden wir auch zu den Pras. jinvati^ 
pinvati die Perfektformen 1,112,6, yipinvdthulj. 1,112,12, 

das Futurum jinvisyasi Ait. Br. 7, 29, 2 , das Part. Pr. Pass, jinvitdh^ 
AY. 19, 31, 7, parjdnyajinvitmi AY. 4, 15, 13 und die Nominal- 
bilduiigen dhiyartijinvd 6 , 58, 2 usw., viivajinva 6 , 67, 7, danupinvd 
9, 97, 23, pinvana ,bestimmtes GefaG'. 

Neben hesd findet sich im RV. auch hesas. In 10, 89, 12 wird 
Indra gebeten : dSmeva vidhya diva d sxjdnds tdpi^tliena Msasd drdglia- 
mitran, Roth setzte im P\Y. fiir hesas ,Verwundung, Wunde‘ an, 
GraCmann iibersetzte es mit ,GeschoB‘, Ludwig mit ,Lohe^ Auch 
P. von Bradke, KZ. 28, 297, glaubte fiir hesas eine Bedeutung wie 
etwa ,Glut‘ annehmen zu miissen. Ausftihrlich hat Pischel, Ved. St. 
1 , 49 das Wort behandelt. Er sieht in he§as, wie in hesd, eine 

^ Ob jinotij jpinoti fiir alterea oder ^pinati eingetreten 

ist, braucbt bier nieht erSrtert zu werden. Icb verweise auf Wackernagel, Jacobi- 
Festgabe, S. 2. 

® Konjektur, die Handscbriften liaben jinvdta'^. 
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Bildung vom Aoriststamm von hi mit der Grundbedeutung ,Eile‘ 
und meint, man konnte iibersetzen; ,vernichte die falschen Freunde 
mit flammendster Eile ^5 auch wir sprachen von ,flamniender‘ oder 
,brennender‘ Eile, Hast u. dgl., der Englander sage ,in hot haste‘. 
Ich muC gestehen, daC mir eine solche Ausdrucksweise im Dentschen 
nicht gelaufig ist; der englische Ausdrnck ist allerdings ganz gebranch- 
lichj aber man sollte doch nicht vergessen, daC damit noch nichts 
bewiesen ist. Idiomatische Ansdrncksweisen, die sich in einer Sprache 
herausgebildet haben, konnen einer anderen vollig fremd sein; es 
scheint mir, daB man insbesondere in der Heranziehung des Slang 
fiir die vedische Interpretation oft zu weit gegangen ist. Immerhin 
hatte sich Pischel daranf berufen konnen, daC ved. osdm ,schnell, 
bald‘, Naigh. 2, 16 unter den hsiprandmani aufgefiihrt, offenbar, 
wie schon im PW. angegeben wird, von us ,brennen‘ abgeleitet ist. 
Uhlenbeck, Et. Wtb., halt das allerdings fiir nicht sicher; mir scheint 
aber die Herleitung durch Pan. 5, 2, 72 bestatigt zn werden. Dort 
wird gelehrt, daC an ^ta und usiia das Suffix -ka geffigt wird im 
Sinne von ,so handelnd^; sUaka bedeutet danach soviel wie alasa, 
jada, upiaka soviel wie ^iglirakdrin^ daksa^ Ich mbchte trotzdeni 
bezweifeln, daB der vedische Dichter von ,heiBester Eile^ sprechen 
konnte, und Pischel scheint das selbst empfunden zu haben, denn 
er behauptet waiter, daB ,Eile‘ hier soviel wie ,Kraft^, ,Glut* sei. 
Er folgert das daraus, daB der ,gluhende* oder ,gluhendste‘ Donner- 
keil (tdpusdina 2, 30, 4; aidnirii tdpistham 3, 30, 16) zugleich der 
,gewaltigste‘, ,starkste‘ (djistJiam . . . vdjram 4, 41, 4, der ebendort 
didydm ,leuchtend^ heiBt) und der ,fliegende^ ,eilende‘ (ydjrasya . . . 
ydtam 6, 20, 5; pdryam . . , vdjram 1, 121, 12) sei; so seien z. B. 
auch djisthena hdnmana 1, 33, 11 und tdpistJiena hdnmand 7, 69, 8 
durchaus identisch* Ich kann hier nur wiederholen, was ich schon 
oben gesagt babe, daB ich einer solchen mechanischen Identifizierung 

* Dieae Bedeutungen von uf^aka, woftir zam Teil auch eintritt, und 
Mtdka werdeu danu auch von den Lexikographen aufgefiihrt; siehe Am. 2, 10, 18 f. 
(hier Hal. 1, 40 (hier 2, 232; Hem. An. 3, 10; 95; Hem. Abh. 383 f.; 

Vaij. 205, 108 f.; 230, 15 (hier uf^a). 
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keine Bereclitigumg zuerkennen kann. Wenn der eine Dicliter an 
dem vajra die Glut, ein anderer die Kraft, ein dritter die Schnelligkeit 
hervorhebt, so geht daraus dock nicht hervor, daB diese Eigenschaften 
identiscb sind. Auch was Pischel sonst fiber die Verwandtscbaft der 
Begriffe der Schnelligkeit, der Starke und des Leuclitens oder Gliihens 
bemerkt, diirfte fiir die Interpretation des Veda kaum von Wert sein. 
Die Bedeutung ,Eile^ fiir liesas beruht im Grunde auf der etymolo- 
gischen Herleitung des Wortes, die ich nicht fiir richtig halte. Das 
Beiwort tafistha^ das hesas empfangt, kann sie jedenfalls nicht stiitzen. 
Fiir die Annahme einer Bedeutungserweiterung zu jKraft, Glut‘ 
nicht der geringste AnlaB vor, 

Fiir die Feststellung der Bedeutung von Msas scheint inir 
zunachst die Beobachtung von Wichtigkeit, daO an alien Stellen des 
RV., wo Formen von vyadh mit einem Instrumental verbunden 
erscheinen, dieser das Instrument, mit dem die Durchbohrung statt- 
findet, bezeichnet; so auCer in den nachher angefiihrten Stellen 
vidyMa 1, 86 , 9; tdhhili {a§dnibliili) 10, 87, 4; ^arvd 10, 87, 6 ; tdya 
(sarmyhya) 10, 87, 13 5 tigitena 2, 30, 9 5 arcisa 10, 87, 17 ; Jiimena 
8 , 32, 26 ; tdmasa 5, 40, 5. Es ist daher hochst wahrscheinlicli, daB 
auch Msas die Waffe bezeichnet, mit der Indra die Verrater durcli- 
bohren soil Nun werden weiter die Waffen, mit denen die Gdtter 
ihre Feinde erschlagen oder durchbohren, ,gluhend* oder ,heiB‘ 
genannt; so heiBt es von Indra 3, 30, 16 jaM ny Isv aidnirji tdpisthdni] 
3, 30, 17 hrahmadvise tdjpusirri hetim asya ; ebenso von Soma 6 , 52, 3 ; 
von Indra und Soma 7, 104, 5 indrdsomd vartdyatani divas jpdry 
agnitaptdhMr yuvdm dimahanmobhih \ tdpurvadhehliir ajdrebhir 
atrino ni pdr§dne vidhyatam] von den Maruts 7, 59, 8 tdpi^ihena 
hdnmand liantand tdm ; von Bj'haspati 2, 30, 4 bfhaspate tdpu^dsneva 
vidJiya vfkadvaraso dsurasya virdn] von Agni 4, 4, 1 dstdsi vidJiya 
raksdsas tdpisfJiaih ; 10, 87, 23 prdti §ma raksdso daha \ ague tigmdna 
socisa idpuragrabJiir Tstibhih. So spricht alles dafiir, daB Msas ,Waffe^ 
bedeutet und daB wir den Halbvers zu iibersetzen haben: ,Wie ein 
vom Himmel geschleuderter Stein durchbohre mit lieiBester Waffe 
die triigerischen Freunde.* Hesas^ von der oben erschlossenen Wurzel 
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Ms gebildet, wiirde soviel wie die hifhsrdsdniliL sein, die in dem Liede 
an Agni, den Raksastdter, in 10, 87, 5 genannt wird: ague tvdcayp, 
yatudlidnasya hMndM liimsrasdnir hdrasa hantv enam ,Agni, spalte 
die Haut des Zanberers; der verTi'undende Donnerkeil soli ihn mit 
Glut erschlagen‘. Eine kleine Unsicherheit bleibt allerdings zunachst 
bestelien. Hhas zeigt die typische Akzentuierung der Verbalabstrakta, 
nicht die der Nomina agentis. Wir miissen also annehmen, daB es 
zunachst ,Verwundung^ bedeutete, und es ware -wolil moglich, daC 
in leiser Abweichung von den vorhin angefiilirten Stellen in unserem 
Verse gesagt ware; ,durehbohre mit gliihendster Yerwundung‘A Es 
ist auch nicht zu leugnen, daB bei dieser Auffassung die Inkongruenz 
yerschwinden wiirde, die sich zwischen dem upamana und dem 
npameya ergibt, wenn man iibersetzt: ,Wie ein Stein durchbohre 
mit heiBestem GeschoB die trligerischen Preunde/ Allein entscheidend 
ist das nicht. Wir diirfen an einen yedischen Dichter nicht den 
gleichen MaBstab legen wie an einen Kavi der klassischen Zeit, und 
daB die neutralen a^-Stamme auch zur Bezeichnung konkreter Dinge 
verwendet werden kQnnen zeigen rodlias ,Damm, Walk, vasas ,Kleid‘, 
sddas ,Sitz‘, edhas ,Brennholz^ usw. Beziehungen yon hesas zu Worten 
in den verwandten Sprachen, die vielleicht ins Gewicht fallen konnten, 
scheinen mir zu fehlen. Die Zusammenstellung mit gr. xatog ,Hirten- 
stab^, gall.-lat. gaesum^ ahd. gh' , Speer* usw.® halte ich nicht fiir 
richtigj sie ist weder den Lauten noch der Bedeutung nach gerecht- 
fertigt. Hesas^ das nur dreimal im RV. yorkommt, ist offenbar ein 
Wort der Dichtersprache, das erst im Indischen gebildet ist.^ Die 

^ Eine ahnliche Unsicherlieit zeigt sich bei Tidnman. So gibt z. B. Geldner 
im Glossar ftir 1, 33, 11 tdm indra ojmhma hdmnanahan fiir hdnman die Bedeutung 
,Waffe, Keule‘ an; in seiner Cbersetzungaber steht; , Indra erschlug ihn mit starkstem 
Schlage.‘ Dagegen spricht 7, 69, 8 td;pi?gima hdnmand hantand tdm dock wieder 
fiir die Bedeutung jWaffe'. 

® Uhlenbeok, Aind. Wtb, 362, Prellwitz, Et. Gr. Wtb.® 500; siehe die voll- 
stiindige Aufzahlung bei Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wtb. 1, 528. 

® Fiir vbllig zwoifelhaft halte ich iibrigens auch, wegen der Verschiedenheit 
der Grundbedeutungen, den Zusammenhang zwischen hi ,in Bewegung setzen‘ und 
hi? ,verwunden‘. Fiir Erweiterungen der Wurzel §heia verweise ich auf Walde- 
Pokorny, a. a. 0. 1, 546. 
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Entscheidung uber die BedeutuBg ,Waffe‘ oder ^Verwundung^ wird 
Yon den beiden anderen Stellen, an denen das Wort ersclieint, 
abhangen. 

In der Ableitung Msasvat findet sicb Jiesas in 6, 3, 3 : suro nd 
ydsya drsatir arepd bkimd ydd eti sucatds ta d dJiiJi | liernsvataJi 
sxtrudho ndydm aJctolj, kutra cid ranvo vasatir vanejdJi,^ Das Ver- 
standnis der Strophe wird durch die Dunkelheit von surudhaJi und 
ndydm erschwert. Piir ndydm ist eine Yollig befriedigende Erldarung 
bis jetzt niclit gef unden, obwolil der Ausdruck oft behandelt ist ; 
Geldner (Gloss,) hat sich fUr die Auffassung als nd aydm entschieden. 
Fiir die Frage, die uns hier beschaftigt, ist aber die Erklarung von 
ndydm von sekundarer Bedeutung, da mit ndydm aJctdJi offenbar ein 
neuer Satz beginnt. Uber surudJi^ das an zehn Stellen des RV., nnd 
zwar nur im Nona, oder Akk. PL suriulJiahj erscheint, hat Pischel, 
Ved. St, 1, 32 ff., gehandelt. Er kommt unter Ablehnung der friiheren 
Bedeutungsansatze ,starkende Tranke, Heiltranke, Heilkrauter, Balsam’ 
(Roth), ,der Starke, der Held ; starkender Trank^ (GraBmann), ,Speise, 
Nahrung‘ (Ludwig) zu dem Ergebnis, daC surudli mit Ausdriicken 
wie ^ 5 , ratij vdja, rayi^ rdtna, vastly vdrya an anderen Stellen wechselt 
und ,alles Gute, was den Menschen von den Gbttern oder den Gottern 
von den Menschen gewahrt wird‘ bezeichnet. Das ist im wesentlichen 
gewiB richtig, sicherlich aber hat iurudh noch eine Bedeutungsnuance 
gehabt, die allerdings nicht leicht zu erkennen ist. Vielleicht darf 
darauf hingewiesen werden, daB iurudhaJi in der Halfte der Stellen, 
wo es erscheint, von Giitern gebraucht ist, die durch Anstrengung 
erschlossen, durch Kampf gewonnen werden, so daB vermutlich 
,Gewinn‘ der wahren Bedeutung von Surudli naherkommt. Zwei- 
mal wird rad in Verbindung mit surudh gebraucht: 1, 169, 8 tvdvfi 
mdnebliya indra vUvdjanya rdda marddbJiili suriidho goagrah ,du, 


^ DieStrophe ist auafiihrlicli vonBShtlingk, Ber. Skchs. Ges.Wiss., Phil.-Hist.Kl., 
iib, 115 ff., behandelt worden. Ich mochte auf Bohtlingks Ausfiihrungen nicht nSher 
eingehen. In der Kritik frilherer Erklarungen bisweilen zutreffend, bringen sie 
nichts Neues, was iiberzeugend genannt werden kSnnte. Piir MvrwihaJ}: 

will Bohtliugk ke^asvatih vurudkali ,prasselnde Speise* lesen. 
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Indra, bahne mit den Maruts fiir die Manas einen Weg m alien zu- 
gute kommenden Gewinnen mit Kiihen an der Spitze^; 7, 62, 3 
vi naJi saJidsravi hirildho radantv rtdvdno varinio mitrd agnih ,zu 
tausend Gewinnen sollen tins Varuna, Mitra, Agni, die mit der 
Wahrheit versehenen, einen Weg balmen‘. Schwierig ist wegen des 
irajydnta 7, 23, 2 dydmi ghdsa indra devdjamir irajydnta ydc churddlia 
vivdci, Ich iibersetze, teilweise im AnschluB an Pischel: ,Erhoben 
hat sich, o Indra, der Ruf zu den Gottern, daB sie (die Getter) im 
Streite Gewinne lenken m6chten‘; jedenfalls handelt es sich hier um 
suriidhah^ um die ein Streit entbrannt ist. Besonders klar ist 9, 70, 5, 
wo es vom Soma heiBt; vfsd iusmena hadhate vi durmatir adedisanah 
saryaJieva surudhali ,der Stier treibt mit Wut die Bosgesinnten aus- 
einander, wie ein Pfeilschiitze auf die Gewinne zielend‘. Audi in 
1, 72, 7; 3, 38, 5; 4, 23, 8; 6, 49, 8; 10, 122, 1 paBt die Bedeutung 
,Gewinn‘. Geldner ist offenbar aus ahnlichen Erwagungen zu dem- 
selben Resultate gelangt; wahrend er in seinem Glossar fiir surudh 
die Bedeutungen gibt: ,Nahrung, Speise, Unterhalt, Lohn‘, bemerkt 
er im Komm. zu 4, 23, 8: ^iurudh wohl; Gewinn, gute Gabe, Be- 
lohnung^ 

Der Vers 6, 3, 3 wiirde also, wenn wir hdsasvatal}, zunachst 
uniibersetzt lassen, besagen: ,Wenn dir, dem Strahlenden, dessen 
Aussehen fleckenlos ist wie das der Sonne, die furchtbare Absicht 
kommt, (so fallen) dem hesasvat die Gewinne (zu). Derselbe ist bei 
Nacht, wo immer er auch weilt, erfreulich, der Holzentsprossene.^ 
Roths Erklarung von hesasvat als ,verwundet‘ kommt nicht in 
Betracht; sie beruht auf der falschen Auffassung der Worte hirudho 
ndydm, Ludwig sieht in hesasvat den ,Prasselnden‘; ich habe schon 
bemerkt, daB die Ableitung des Wortes von der Wurzel hes unmoglich 
ist, da hes nur ,wiehern‘ bedeutet. Natiirlich muB hesasvat dem hdsas 
entsprechend erklart werden; ich muB daher von Bradkes ,gluhend‘ 
ebenso ablehnen wie Pischels ,eilig‘, das angeblich dem Sinne nach 
nicht viel verschieden von den zahlreichen Beiwortern ist, die Agni 
als den ,strahlenden^ ,leuchtenden‘ bezeichnen und die ihn den ,starken‘ 
nennen. Wenn h4§as ,Waffe* ist, kann hesasvat nur ,bewaffnet^ sein. 
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Diese Bedeutung gibt schon GraBmann im Wtb. an, wenn auclx seine 
Uberset25ung: ,dann gleichst du nachtlich Pfeil-versehnen Helden* 
ein starker MiBgrifE ist. Die Bezeichnnng ,bewaf£net‘ paBt auch 
vorziiglicli in die Schilderung Agnis als des furchtbaren,^ beute- 
lustigen Kampfers, der in der Strophe die Schilderung des Gottes 
als des friedlichen nachtlichen Hausgenossen gegeniibergestellt ist. 
Wie es hier heiBt, daB dem bewa&eten Agni die Gewinne zufallen, 
so wird in der oben angefuhrten Strophe 9, 70, 5 von Soma gesagt, 
daB er wie ein Pfeilschtitze anf die Gewinne zielt. Die beste 
Bestatigung der von mir angenommenen Auffassung von hesasvat 
scheint mir aber der Dichter unseres Liedes selbst zu liefern. Er 
hat in V. 5 die beiden Formen Agnis noch einmal gegeniibergestellt ; 
hier sagt er deutlich: sd id dsteva prdti dhad asisydn ohUlta tejo 
^yaso nd dlidram \ citrddhrajatir aratir yd aktdr ver nd drusddvd 
raghupdtmaja^hdh ,er legt wie ein Schiitze, der schieBen will, den 
Pfeil auf; er scharft die Flamme wie des Eisens Schneide, er, der 
als Herr der Nacht glanzend dahinstreicht wie ein Vogel, der im 
Baum (im Holze) sitzt, mit schnell fliegenden Schwingen^. Man konnte 
freilich auch hier wieder fragen, ob hdsasvat nicht doch vielleicht 
das Verbalabstraktum enthalt, also ,mit Verwnndung verbunden* im 
Sinne von ,verwundend‘, ,gewalttatig‘ bedeutet. Wie hier hicatdh 
und he§asvatah als Beiwbrter Agnis nebeneinander stehen, so nennt 
der Dichter in 10, 87, 9 den Gott hiihsrdm rdk^ainsy abhi sdSucanam. 
Vollige Sicherheit laBt sich auch von dieser Stelle aus kaum er- 
reichen. 

Zum dritten Male erscheint hesas in dsuhesasdf dem Beiwort 
der Asvins in 8, 10, 2 hfhaspdtim visvdn devd^i alidrp, huva indrdvwiu 
<isvindv asuhe§asa. Flir dsuMsas wird im PW. zunachst ,dessen Renner 
wiehern‘ als Bedeutung gegeben. Spater hat Roth die Unmoglichkeit 
dieser Ijbersetzung selbst eingesehen, da er aber dsuhesas als Beiwort 

^ Man beachte das hlamd dhih. Pischel verfladit die Worte hhlmd ydd 
eti . . . ta d dhtfy zu ,w 0 iin du es erustlich willst‘, was kaum zu seiner an und 
fur sich sehr berechtigten Mahnuiig, ganz wortlich zu Ubersetzen (Ved. St. 1, 88), 
stimmt. 
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der Asvins mit der von ihm fiir hesas angenommenen Bedeutung 
nicht zu vereinigen wuGte, vermutete er (unter hesas), daG ahiliesasa 
Fehler fiir amhemana sei. Im kleinen PW. wird das Wort als ,schiiell 
verwundend* gedeutet. Von Bradke meint, die Asvins seien hier 
,mit rascher Glut‘ geiiaiint, weil ihre Glut rascli am Himmel auf- 
leuchtet, eine liochst gezwungene Deutung. Nach Ludwig solleii die 
Asvins die ,rasch sturzenden^ sein; zur Erklarung bemerkt er: , hesas 
konnte von hi+s abgeleitet werden wie von gru crus/ Das beriilirt 
sich aufs engste mit der Ansicht Pischels, der in asuhe^as ein Synonym 
von dsuheman erblickt, das wiederholt als Beiwort des Apam Napat, 
einmal in 1, 116, 2 auch von den Rossen der Asvins gebraucht 
wird und nach Pischel iiberall nur ,schneil dahmeilend‘ bedeutet. 
Meines Erachtens kann asuhesas nur ,mit schneller Waffe versehen*^ 
sein, womit GraGmanns Ubersetzung ,schnell fliegendes GeschoG 
habend^ der Sache nach ubereinstiinmt. Der Akzent ware nach den 
Ausfiihrungen Wackernagels Gr. 2, 1, 296 mit der Auffassung des 
Kompositums als Bahuvrihi wohl vereinbar. Und fiir die jSchnellen^ 
Waffen braucht man sich nicht nur auf den d)Yjbv diOTdv Od. 21, 416, 
die Ta%eag dicsTOvg Od. 22, 3; 24, 178, das d'odv ^aXog Od. 22, 83 
Oder auf die celeris sagitta rdmischer Dichter {celeri certare sagitta 
Aeneis 5, 485 ; celeres molire sagittas Ov. Met. 5, 367) zu berufen ; 
auch im spateren Sanskrit ist diuga ,der schnell Gehende^, ein 
gewohnliches Wort fiir Pfeil, und wenn Roth recLt hat, daG send 
auGer Heer auch GeschoG bedeutet, laGt sich dem asuhesas auch 
dsu§ena in der Formel ndma diiisendya cdHrathdya ca Kath. 17, 14 usw. 
vergleichen. Aber schon im RV. wird Rudra 7, 46, 1 hsijpresu, Soma 
9, 90, 3 ksiprddhanvan genannt und von Brahmanaspati 2, 24, 8 gesagt, 
daG er trifft, wohin er will, k^iprSna dhdnvana ,mit dem schnellen 
Bogen^^ Gerade diese Ausdriicke scheinen mir, wenn auch nicht 
zu beweisen, so doch stark dafiir zu sprechen, daG hesas in asuhesas, 
und dann auch in den anderen oben besprochenen Stellen, nicht 
,Verwundung‘, sondern ,WafEe‘ bedeutet. 


^ Vgl. auch 4, 8, 8 &ii hfiprem rndhyati. 
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Die Hauptschwierigkeit, die asuJiesdsa bereitet, liegt dariii, daB 
ein Beiwort ,deren Waffe sclmell ist* niclit zu dem Oharakter der 
Asvins, wie er uns sonst im RV. entgegeiitritt, zu stimmen scheint ; 
die Asvins sind helfeude, rettende, aber niclit kampfende Gotter. 
1st es aber wirklicli so ganz ausgescblossen, daB ein Dicliter auch 
einmal eine etwas abweicbende Vorstellung von den Asvins zum 
Ausdruck braclite? Icli glaube, daB wir die Frage beantivorten 
kbnnen. Die Lieder 8, 6 — 11 bilden, wie die Anordnung nach Gott* 
heiten und Verszahl zeigt, eine gesclilossene Gruppe.^ Die Tradition 
teilt 8, 6 und 11 dem Vatsa Kanva zu. In der Tat wird 8^ 6, 1 und 
8, 11, 7 Vatsa aus dem Geschleclite der Kanvas^ als Dichter genannt. 
8, 7 — 10 werden anderen Kanvas zugeschrieben, 8, 7 dem Punarvatsa, 
8, 8 dem Sadbvamsa, 8, 9 dem Sasakarna, 8, 10 dem Pragatha. In 
8, 8, 4. 7. 8, 11. 15, 19 und in 8, 9, 1. 3. 6. 9 nennt sich aber Vatsa 
Kai^va wiederum selbst als Dichter, in 8, 10, 2 bezeiclinet der 
Dicliter sicli nur als Kanva. Wir sind unter diesen Umstanden 
sicberlich berecbtigt, das Lied 8, 10, wenn nicht dem Vatsa selbst, 
so dock jedenfalls einem Mitglied seiner Familie zuzuscbreiben, Nun 
nennt aber Vatsa in 8,8 die Alvins zweimal vftrahantama : V. 9 
dripra vftrahantamd] V. 22 purutrd vftrahantamd. Das Beiivort ,die 
besten Feindestbter‘ ist ftir die Asvins genau so auffallig vde in 
8, 10, 2 diuTie§asd, Es scheint mir zu beweisen, daB in der Vor- 
stellung dieses Dicliters oder dieser Dichterfamilie das Bild der 
Asvins dock auck kriegerische Ziige aufwies, die sonst im RV. ganz 
zuriicktreten. Auch in sacklicher Beziehung wird man also gegen 
die vorgeschlagene Erklarung von diuhesasd nichts einwenden kbnnen. 


^ Oldenber^, Hymnen des l^igveda I, 213. 

^ DaB dies das Gesclilecht des Dichters ist, geht aus 8, 6, 3; 8; 11; 21; 
31; 34; 43 hervor. 
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Walter Buben, Frankfurt a. M. 

I. 

Wie sich das heutig'e Deutschland weigert, ein Land bloB der 
Dichter und Denker, das Land des vertraumten Michel, sein zu 
wollen, so wehren sich ge'vrisse Kreise des erwachenden Indien 
heute dagegen, nur als das Land der Mystiker und Quietisten zu 
gelten. Die folgende Untersuchung mdchte bekraftigen, daB sich 
in der uns uberkommenen, vorwiegend priesterlichen Literatur nicht 
das ganze Indien widerspiegelt, daB die indischen Menschen des 
alltaglichen Lebens eben stets Menschen wie wir waren und mit 
beiden FiiBen auf der Erde standen. In der philosophischen Literatur 
Indiens driickt sich das aus in dem Kampf des jenseitsgerichteten 
Idealismus gegen mehr oder weniger diesseitige Realismen und 
Materialismus. Aber dieser Literatenkampf ist uns heute schwer 
faBbar, weil originale materialistische Schriften uns nicht erhalten 
sind und in der idealistischen Polemik nur ein Zerrbild des Materialis- 
mus erscheint. Will man diesen unseren Notstand iiberwinden, will 
man einen auch nur annahernden Begriff von der Flille materialisti- 
scher Gesichtspunkte gewinnen, so muB man nach der Rolle fragen, 
die der Materialismus im praktischen Leben des aktiven Indien aller 
Kasten gespielt hat. Das soil hier in erster Annaherung versucht 
werden. 

Einerseits ist in Indien ein materialistisches System der Philo- 
sophic, Ethik, Ontologie und Logik zu rekonstruieren; ein solches 
bekampfen die Idealisten und stellen es dabei mit allerhand Ab- 
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weidmngen und verschiedener Ausfilbrliehlceit dar. Es erscheint 
aber so diirftig und platt, daC man an seine Lebensfabigkeit nicht 
glauben mag. Wir kennen keine Schrift, keinen liistoriscben 
Vertreter, keine belegbare lebendige Scbultradition eines solchen 
Materialismus in Indien. Andererseits gibt es mebr oder weniger 
vereinzelte oder zusammenhangende und melir oder weniger ein- 
deutige materialistiscbe Denkmotive, die in den Diskussionen des 
aktiven Indien gelegentlich ausgesprochen werden. Jeder gewolin- 
licbe Mensch spricht mal egoistisch, frivol, materialistiscb. Wie 
paCt beides zusammen? Entlehnt der einzelne einen materialisti- 
scben Gedanken einem materialistischen pbilosophischen System 
oder ist das System eine Vereinigung der vorher vereinzelten 
materialistischen Gedanken? Wer schuf solche Systeme oder fand 
solche, oft in Merkversen oder Bildern fur die Dauer formulierten 
Gedanken? Ferner erscheint die platte und tote Formulierung in 
Polemiken, wahrend in den Selbstdarstellungen ein lebendiger 
Materialismus ganz anderer Pragung auftritt. Und schlieClich er- 
scheint mancher an sich idealistische Standpunkt dem idealistischen 
Gegner anderer Richtung als relativer Materialismus, gemessen am 
eigenen Idealismus. So ware schon von vornherein ganz grob 
gesagt ein relativer, lebendiger, gelegentlicher und platter Materialis- 
mus in Selbstbekenntnis, Polemik und Eklektizismus zu unterscheiden. 
Und mit solchen Unterscheidungen, die nebenbei keineswegs in jedem 
Einzelfall gelingen, wird keine iiberfliissige Verwirrung gestiftet, 
sondern die lebendige Wirklichkeit des alten Indien wird eher noch 
viel verwickelter gewesen sein. Das ist gerade eine der Absichten 
dieser Untersuchung, der indischen Buntheit einigermaCen gerecht 
zu werden, dabei eine genauere Einzelinterpretation mancher Stelle 
zu finden, die Kenntnis der ztinftigen Philosophie zu bereichern usw. 
— soweit man eben mit Literatur iiberhaupt kommen kann. Es ist 
z, B. nun einmal so, daC in der altindischen Literatur eigentlich nur 
der Adel der Krieger und Priester eine Rolle spielt. XJber Bauern, 
Handwerker, Kaufleute und Beamte erfahren wir wenig. Das ist 
im folgenden immer im Auge zu behalten. 

Acta Orientalia. XIII. 


9 
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I. Erstes Auftreten des Materialismus. 

1. Kein Materialismus im Eg-Veda. Eine eigentliche Geschichte 
des Materialismus kann mit dem erbaltenen Literaturmaterial fiir 
Tndieu nocli niclit dargestellt werden; auch der Anfang des Materialis- 
mus kann iioch nicht erfaBt Trerden. Eine bewuCte Bekampfung 
materialistischer philosopbischer Lehren gibt es erst von dem Augen- 
blick an, in dem es ein SelbstbevmCtsein des Idealismus gibt, nnd 
dieser in der indischen Geschichte erst recht spate Moment ist uns 
in der Literatur greifbar, namlich in der Chandogya-Upanisad (s. u.). 
Aber wie war es vorher? Von Ethnologen ist m. W, noch nichts^ 
bekanntgemacht liber materialistische Tendenzen im Gegensatz 
etwa zum Magiertum der Primitiven. Das mag seine Berechtigung 
haben. Die primitiven und die altesten historischen Religionen sind 
durchweg nicht auf Erlosung aus dem irdischen Jammertal, sondern 
auf GenuC des Diesseits gerichtet. Also, was soli hier ein Materialis- 
mus wollen? BewuGte Leugnung der Totemgesetze, Ordalien, 
Traumdeutungen, Wahrsagungen, Analogiezauber ? Anscheinend 
gibt es in dieser Hinsicht keine Ketzer oder Rebellen in den primi- 
tiven Oder alten Stammen, ist kein Individuum vereinzelt genug fiir 
solche materialistische Opposition. Eine revolutionare und bewuGt 
materialistische Kaste gibt es erst recht nicht. Solange das alte 
Stammesleben nocli lebendig ist, laBt der Stamm niemand unter 
seinen Mitgliedern in solche verzweifelte Verfassung absinken. Aber 
in dem Augenblick, wo in Indien der Stamm die Bedeutung als 
Lebenseinheit verliert, wo ein Priestertum als Kaste da ist, ein 
Kbnigtum von Despoten und eine fiir diese beiden Aristokraten- 
schichten unentbehrliche Horigenschicht von fremdrassigen Land- 
bebauern, in diesem Augenblick gibt es Bekenntnisse zu Idealismus 
und Materialismus. 

Von solchen sozialen Verhaltnissen kann aber im RY noch 
nicht die Rede sein. Da gibt es nocli keine Kasten, keine Brahmanen, 
keine fremdrassigen Hbrigen — wenigstens nicht in nennenswerter 

^ AuSer Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher, 1927, iiber primitive Skepsis. 
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Zahl. Der Konig ist noch der alte Stammesfuhrer, Die Religion 
ist nocli durchaus diesseitig, man opfert fiir diesseitige Zwecke: 
Betorung der Geliebten, Geburt eines Solines, Sieg im Kampf, Ge- 
Avinnuiig von Rinderherden und reiche Ernte. An ein Jenseits denkt 
man im Leben nicht; nur der Tote wird mit feierlichen Riten be- 
stattet, damit es ihm im Jenseits, im Heldenbimmel gut gelit, damit 
er dort keinen Mangel leidet an den Reicbtiimerii, die er bier auf 
Erden zu genieCen gewohnt Trar. Die Gotter sind MS^chtige, mit denen 
man im do-ut-des-Verhaltnis verhandelt. Von einer Abwertung des 
Diesseits ist niclits zu spiiren, der Menscb lebt nicht fiir ein Jenseits. 

Diese Religion verfiel und im Verfall traten materialistische 
Zweifler auf — so meint man (Deussen, s. u.). Aber das ist ein- 
seitig gesehen. Die alte Religion tritt in der Literatur der Brahmanas 
und TJpanisaden, des buddhistischen und jinistischen Kanons in den 
Hintergrund, aber sie lebte welter in der Religion der Helden des 
Epos. Und die Zweifler an der vedisclien Religion waren nicht 
Materialisten, sondern Mystiker. Freilich sehen ihre Argumente 
manchmal materialistisch aus, und manche Vorstellung der vedischen 
Hirten- und Bauernkrieger erscheint uns heute als Mater ialismus. 

So braucht es durchaus nicht als eine frivole A^erspottung des 
Gottes Indra aufgefaBt zu werden (Deussen, Allg. Gesch. d. Phil. I, 
1, 99), wenn er in seiner Trunkenheit geschildert wird (RV X, 119). 
Iin Rausch des heiligen Somatrankes kann er mit der ganzen Welt 
spielen, und der Mensch fiihlt sich in schlechthinniger Abhangigkeit 
yon seiner grofiartigen AVillktir. Der trunkene Indra ist eine Ana- 
logic zum tanzenden Siva, der vielleieht auch uralt ist, 

Ahnlich ist es, wenn der AVunsch Indras nach Soma als so 
cliarakteristisch fiir ihn hingestellt wird wie das Bediirfnis des 
Frosches nach seinem Lebenselement, dem Sumpf. Indras Verlangen 
wird in ebendiesem Gedicht (RV IX, 112) ferner mit freilich sehr 
weltlichen Wtinschen der Menschen in Parallele gesetzt;^ es handelt 

' Fur uus ist es belatiglos, ob der auf Indra beziigliche Refrain urspriinglicb 
dem ,weltlichea‘ Gedicbt gefehlt und erst durcb einen ,witzigen‘ Diaskeuasten 
angeliangt wurde (Lit. bei Piscbel-Geldner, Vedische Studien I, 1889; danacb 
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sich, abgesehen von den erotischen Begierden der Menschen, vor 
allem darum, daC alien Menschen zwar in verschiedenen Berufen 
verschieden, aber docli im Gfrunde gemeinsam die Sucht nach Gut 
ist. Der Arzt wiinscht sich Bruch (der Knochen), wie der Zimmer- 
mann Zerbrechen (der Wagen?). Die Frau in der Kiiche, der 
Arzt und auch der Dichter (karu^ oder Handwerker?) selber stre- 
ben letzten Endes nach Gut. Sogar der Priester wiinscht sich nur 
einen Opferherrn, wie der Schmied einen reichen Auftraggeber. 
Diese fiir unser Empfinden materialistische Selbstkritik, Kritik am 
Priester und dementsprechend auch an Indra erschien aber den 
alten Theologen nicht als religionsfeindlich, denn sonst hatten sie 
dies Gedicht aus der Sammlung der IRg-Veda-Hymnen ausgeschlossen. 
Man kann also hier nicht von einem Kampf der Idealisten und 
Materialisten sprechen. Die Tendenz dieses Liedes ist nicht Kritik 
an und Spott gegen Indra, sondern sein unbandiger Wunsch nach 
Soma wurde den Massen dadurch nahergebracht, was ihnen am 
nachsten war, Streben nach Gut. Mit den Worten spaterer indischer 
Zeiten: Erlosung war noch gar nicht, rituelle Pflicht (dliarma) nur 
selten (Varuna) als Selbstzweck von den damaligen Priestern er- 
kannt, nur Liebe und Gewinn spielen eine Rolle. Das wiirde frei- 
lich ein spaterer Idealist Materialismus nennen! 

Auch der Vers RV IV, 24, 10 gilt heute (Oldenberg, Noten, 
und Geldner im Kommentar gegen Deussen) nicht als Verspottung 
Indras. Der Sanger verfiigt liber seinen Gott, wenn man ihn, den 
Sanger, nur gentigend dafiir bezahlt. Das klingt uns frivol, ist 
aber nur ein Ausdruck des in den Brahma^as und Epen oft durch- 
brechenden Geflihls, daB der Gott durch Opfer oder Askese, durch 
magische Machtmittel des Anbeters gezwungen werden kann. ,Ich 
lasse Dich nicht, Du segnest mich dennl‘ Wie der Inder durch 
sein Kastenrecht {dharma) oder durch dhavTia usw., d. h. non- 
violence, gegen den Despoten auf Erden geschiitzt ist und ihn zu 

Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Lit. I, 96) oder ob er von Anfang an dazugeh^rt hat 
(Deussen). Pischel nennt dies Gedicht ,volkstunilich^, ohne diesen Begriff zu 
konkretisieren. 
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Gnaden, zum Schutz gegen Diebe usw, zwingen kann, so aucli 
den Gott. 

Andererseits liegt uns ein ausgesprocbener Angriff gegen die 
vedischen Hymnensanger Yor (RV X, 82, 7), die nicht leicht zu 
sattigenden,^ die in Nebel and Geschwatz gehiillt einherzielien (oder: 
die mit Geschwatz ihr Leben unterhaltend . . .). Der Angreifer ist 
aber kein Materialist (Deussen, 138 ff.) — das zeigt unzweifelhaft 
das ganze Gedicht — , sondern einer jener Griibler, die als Vor- 
laufer sowohl der spateren Theisten wie Pantheisten angesehen werden. 
Ihre Skepsis gegen den Veda, von der dies die alteste ,Kraftstelle‘ 
(Dahlmann, Das Mahubharata als Epos nnd Reehtsbuch, 218) ist, 
hat freilich den Materialisten manche Argumente geliefert. 

Von derselben Seite stammt auch jener Angriff gegen den alten 
Polytheismus: ,Was nur eines ist, nennen die Dichter vielfach, Indra, 
Mitra, Varu^a usw/ (RV I, 164, 46), Eben diese Denkrichtung 
hat man auch zur Tragerin des Angriffs gegen Indra gemacht^ der 
lautet (RV VIII, 100, 3. Winternitz, 86): Bringt dem Indra eilend 
ein wahres Loblied, wenn er (? oder: wo er doch . . .) wahrhaft 
ist. , Indr a ist nicht, ‘ sagt mancher, ,wer hat ihn gesehen? Wen 
sollen wir loben?‘ Und ferner (RV II, 12, 5): Der Furchtbare, in 
bezug auf den sie fragen ,Wo ist er?^ und in bezug auf den sie 
sagen ,Er ist nicht‘, der, ihr Menschen, ist Indra. Indessen ist an 
beiden Stellen im Text mit nichts angedeutet, wer der Zweifler ist. 
Man konnte aus der Frage ,Wer sah(!) Indra?* schlieCen, daC der 
Frager ein Sensualist, also Materialist sei. Aber alle Primitiven 
glauben nur, was sie sehen (L6vy-Bruhl, Die geistige Welt der 
Primitiven, 1927, 5 ff.), und so ist im RV von schlieCenden Denk- 
operationen in der Tat nichts zu spiiren. Die Dichter sehen, was 
sie in den Hymnen schildern, sie sehen eben mehr als wir EuropS.er 
des XX. Jahrhunderts — wenigstens, soweit wir nicht selber Seher 
und Dichter sind. Die Frager k(5nnen also Dasyus, Pantheisten 
Oder Siva-Verehrer gewesen sein; sie glaubten nur nicht an Indra. 

^ oder: die den asu, das Leben, raubenden (Oldenberg), dies beziebt sicb 
auf die blutigen. Tieropfer (Geldner, Kommentar). 
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Kein Zeugnis des Materialismus ist ferner das Lied RV VII, 
103, in dem eine Priesterversammlung mit ibren Rezitationen mit 
einem bunt durclieinander quakeriden Froschhaufen eingebend ver- 
glicben wird. DaB es sicb bier um einen Regenzauber bandelt, 
kann -wobl als sicber gelten (Winternitz, 95^). 

Ebenso wird die Hundeversammlung der Upanisad (Chand. 
Up. I, 12) als Zauber und nicbt als Satire (so Ranade usw.“} zu 
deuten sein. 

2. Die neue politiscbe Lage in den Brabmanas. Die alten 
Brabmanas spiegeln wesentlicb die Periode der indiscben Gescbicbte 
wider, die man als die ariscbe Kolonisation in der Qangesebene 
bis zu dem Punkt an der Grenze von Bengalen, wo der Gauges 
nacb Siiden in sein fiir die damaligen Ackerbauer unbewobnbares 
Delta umbiegt, bezeicbnen kann. Damit besetzten die Arier die 
Lander der Reis-, Zucker- und Baumwollekulturen, und man mocbte 
annehmen^ daB sie bei ihrer Unkenntnis dieser Kultoarten die ein- 
beimiscbe Bevolkerung wobnen lieBen, sie ganz anders scbonten als 
die Bewobner des Panjab. Dafiir spricbt der antbropologiscbe Be- 
fuiid: im Panjab wobnen beute nocb ariscbe, im Gangestal aber 
aryo-dravidiscbe Menscben. Die Arier legten sicb nur als obere 
Kasten iiber die landbebauenden Dravidas; gerade in dieser Periode 
gewann das Kastenwesen Gestalt. Eben in dieser Periode des Zer- 
falls des Stammes und der Ausbildung der Kasten wird das Stammes- 
kbnigtum zum GroBkonigtum. Wabrend der Sieger der 10-Kbnigs- 
Sclilacbt im Rg-Veda, Sudas, das Land der Besiegten nicbt an sicb 
reiBt (Cambridge History of India I, 82), tritt jetzt das Ideal des 
Cah'awrtin, des Weltbeberrscbers, in die Erscbeinung und von 
Magadba aus bildet sicb in anschlieCender bistoriscber Zeit das erste 

^ Greldner, Komm. A, 7: zweifellos eine Persiflage. Oldenberg, Noten: keine 
Satire. ,’Qbrigens schlieBt dies zauberische Wesen des Liedes nicbt aus, daB 
bumoristische Stimmung hineinspielen kann.‘ 

^ A constructive survey of upanishadic philosophy II, S. 21, nach Deussen 
I, 2, 585 Belvalkar und Senart bemerken nichts dariiberj Hillebrand, Aus BrShmanas 
und XJpanishaden, 79, sprieht nur von der Sonderbarkeit dieses Stiickes; er fiihrt 
es auf Asketen, die wie Hunde lebten, zuriick (S. 10), nimmt es also ernst. 
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GroCkonigtum. Im Aitareya-Bralnaaiaa VIII deutet sich dies Neue 
an. Hier verheiBt das Brahmana demjenigen die Weltherrscbaft 
{sarvalliauma), der ein bestimmtes Opfer vollziebt. Zur Bekraftignng 
seiner Antoritat fiihrt es eine Reibo von Fallen an, vro Fursten da- 
durcli, daB ibre Priester dies Opfer fiir sie vollzogen baben, Ober- 
berren liber andere Konige geworden sind. ScblieBlich nennt es 
zwei, denen die Priester das Opfer gar nicht erst zu vollzieben 
braucbten, sondern nur sagten, so daB sie allein sclion dnrch das 
Wissen den Sieg errangen.^ Der letzte dieser beiden zablt dem 
Priester keinen Lobn fiir das mitgeteilte Opfer, sondern will, daB 
der Brabmane ibm erst die ganze Welt mit dem paradiesiscben 
Fabelland der Uttarakurus ersiegt, und wegen diesem Ubermut und 
diesem Betrug am Brahmanen wird er von einem anderen Konig 
gescblagen. 

Leider verscbweigt das Bralimana, welche Eroberungen den 
Fursten auf Grand der Opfer wirklicb gelangen. Es ist ferner nicbt 
bedeutungslos, wenn das Brahmana im folgenden Abscbnitt (Ait. 
Br. VIII, 24) betont, daB die Gdtter kein Opfer von einem Konig 
nebmen, der keinen Hauspriester (puroMta) unterhalt. DaB diese 
Erklarung ndtig war, zeigt, daB es Konige obne Hauspriester gab. 
Ob und was ftir geistliche Berater diese statt dessen batten, wissen 
wir freilich nicbt; es kdnnte ein vrdtya^ ein suta oder ein guru, wie 
es beute nocb nicbtbrahmaniscbe bei mancben Stammen oder Kasten 
gibt, gewesen sein. Und wir wissen aucb nicbts Positives liber den 
Fiirsten, der nicht an das Brabmanenopfer glaubt und offenbar 
aucb nicht an die magische Macbt des Brahmanen, denn sonst 
batte er sich vor seinem Zorn gefUrcbtet und den Lolm bezablt. 
Er braucbt aber kein Materialist gewesen zu sein. Glaubte er viel- 
leicbt nocb an den alten Scblachtengott Indra? Also, es gab damals 
Kasten und QroBkbnige und unter ilmen Unbrabmaniscbe, die in 
einem gewissen Gegensatz zur Priesterkaste standen. 

^ Beidemal handelt es sich urn einen ariija] haben die Priester ihnen das 
Opfer uur gesagt, well sie als Nichtkdnige es nicht vollziehen durften? Wie mag 
ihre staatsrechtliche Stellung gewesen sein? 
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3. Relativer Materialismus in der Chandogya-Trpani§ad. Wahrend 
die Brahmanen der Bralimanas eben nocli erklart batten, daC sie 
als die Kenner der Opfer die Leaker der Welt, Getter auf Erden, 
seien, ja wicbtiger and mScbtiger als die GStter (und teilweise 
blieben sie bei dieser Vorstellung), stebt in den Denkern der 
Upanisaden, oder genauer in einer Gruppe der Upanisad-Denker, in 
Yajnavalkya und seiner Scbule, pl6tzlicb (wenigstens erscbeint uns 
dies klare SelbstbewuCtsein pldtzlich) eine Ricbtung macbtig da, 
fiir die in vollstandigem Umschwung der Bewertung die Welt 
schlechthin leidvoll und unwicbtig, nur das Absolute, das brahman^ 
das Jenseitige das einzig Wertvolle ist, das man vorber nie so 
deutlicb dem Empiriscben, Diesseitigen gegeniibergestellt batte. Das 
wird irgendwie mit dem Gegensatz mancber Ksattriyas zu mancben 
Brahmanen zusammenbangen : diese Brabmanen verzicbteten auf 
ibren politiscben EinfluC, den sie als Hauspriester der Stammeskbnige 
gebabt batten; sie batten im hrahman-dtman ibr Reich fiir sich, ihr 
Reich, das freilich nicht von dieser Welt war. 

Eine der Lehren, die Yajnavalkya als erster ausspricht (sie 
mag in einzelnen Elementen schon alter sein) und die seitdem ein 
Grundbestandteil des vornebmsten brabmaniscben Idealismus, des 
Vedanta, geblieben ist, ist die von den vier Zustanden der Seele, 
dem Wachen, Traumen, Tiefscblaf und der Erlosung. Wahrend der 
Mensch im Traum nocb von den Angsten dieser Welt geq[ualt wird, 
als waren sie wirklich, ist er im Tiefscblaf schon in einem wonne- 
vollen, objektlosen Zustand reinen BewuCtseins (Brb. Up, IV, 3). 
Dies ist die Lebre, die einer seiner Nacbfolger zu einer kraftigen 
Polemik gegen den Materialismus benutzt. 

Der Verfasser und der Idealist dieses Stiickes (Chand. Up. VIII, 
7ff.) steben auf einem an Yajnavalkya gemessen verhaltnismaCig 
ungeistigen Standpunkt. Yajnavalkya batte versucht, den Zustand 
des Tiefscblafes und der Erlosung zu bescbreiben als den einer 
objektlosen, sozusagen hOchst sublimierten Wonne (ananda), Es war 
spater ein Streit unter den Philosopben, ob man diesen Zustand 
mit dem Buddbismus, Nyaya-Vaise^ika und Samkbya als bewuBtlos 
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Oder mit dem Vedaata als irgendwie woEnevoll auffassea soil, da er 
dem Mensclien doch nur erstrebenswert erscheinen konne, wena er 
mit ehier Freude, etwas Positiyem, verbuadea sei. Yajnavalkya aua 
hatte ihn mit der Wonne des Geschlechtsgeausses verglichen, aber 
eben nur verglichen, uad gleich hiazugefiigt, daC dies die Form der 
Wunschbefriedigung sei, der Woaae an sich oder in sick selbst, uad 
damit der Wuasch- oder Freudelosigkeit (B IV, 3, 21). Der Idealist 
uaserer Polemik aber faCt diesen Zustaad der Erlosung, indeia er 
ihn mit obiger Begriiadung rom bewuBtlosea Tiefschlaf unterscheidet, 
sehr grobsinalich: da zieht man umher, lachend, spielend, sich mit 
Frauen freuend oder mit Fahrzeugen oder mit Freunden (VIII, 12, 3),^ 
uad mildert diese Grobsinnlichkeit nur dadurch, daC er hinzufttgt: 
solche Freuden sieht er mit seinem geistigen Auge (5); das soli 
wobl heiBen, er erlebt es nicht korperlich wie im Leben, well er 
in der Erlosung keinea Leib mehr hat* Dementsprechend verkiindet 
er am Anfang des Sttickes dreimal, daB der gelehrte Idealist (Brahman- 
kenner) alle Weltea, Diesseits and Jenseits, uad alle Freuden er- 
langt (7, 1 — 3). Dieser Upanisad-Denker richtet sozusagen Yajna- 
valkyas Lehre fiir alte Heldenkrieger etwas zurecht, yrendet sich 
an sie, beriicksichtigt ihre Wiinsche, 

tJber den Materialistea wird in dieser Polemik gesagt, daB er 
1. nicht spendet, d. h. den Brahmanen keine Geschenke gibt — s. o. 
Ait. Br. ! — , 2. nicht glaubt, 3. nicht fiir sich opfern laBt. Der erste 
uad der letzte Punkt besagen, daB es sich beim Materialisten bier nicht 
um einen Brahmanen handelt, der die Opfer fiir andere vollzieht, 
sondern um einen Laien (Ksattriya oder Vaisya), der die Opfer fiir 
sich von bezahlten Brahmanen vollziehen lassen sollte. Weiter wird 
von ihm gesagt, daB er den Leib des Verstorbenen mit Almosen 
(? Kommentar: Parfiims, Kranzen, Speise usw.), Gewand und 
Schmuck versieht und dadurch das Jenseits zu ersiegen meint (8, 5). 

^ So ilhnlicli scliildert Yajnavalkya schSne Traume (Byh. Up. lY, 3, 13). Frau- 
wallner (ZII lY, 1926, 38; vgl. ib. 12 f.; 26 5 36 ff.) halt dies mit Deussen (Sechzi^ 
Upanishaden, S. 195) fiir einen plumpen Einschub. Hillebrand a, a. 0, Anm. 28 
zitiert Tylor und Frazer. 
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Dieser Gegner ist also eia Materialist nicht in dem Sinne, daB er 
die Seele und das Jenseits leuguet; er sieht aus wie wohl alio 
Ksattriyas alten Sclilages, wie die Helden der Veden und aller 
alteren Herrenkulturen, die bei ihren kostspieligen Begrabnissen 
viel Hab und Gut mit ins Jenseits nabmen. Es gab damals in 
Indien aucli Herrscher, die den Idealismus des Yajnavalkya mit- 
macbten, wie Janaka, Ajatasatru, Pratardaiia, aber andere blieben 
bei der alten Religion und erscliienen den neuen Idealisten jetzt 
als relatiye Mater ialisten, als Barbaren. 

Die ontologische Lehre, die dem Materialisten bier zugescbrieben 
wird, hat eine lange Gescbicbte und umfaBt zwei damals strittige 
Punkte: er glaubt, daB 1. das Mannlein (jpuriisa)^ das man im Auge 
sieht, die Seele ist; dieses Mannlein ist aber an sich nacli seiner 
Lebre nur ein Spiegelbild, es ist 2. dasselbe Spiegelbild, das man 
von sich auch im Wasser oder im Spiegel sieht. Also — folgert er 
materialistisch — sich selbst soil man bier in diesem Leben scbon 
pflegen und sebmticken, dann erlangt man beide Welten, diese und 
jene (7, 4 — 8, 4), denn wenn man sich selber scbmiickt, ist auch 
das Spiegelbild gescbmuckt. Beide Vorstellungen gehoren zur magi- 
scben Denkweise.^ 

Tiber das Spiegelbild ist uns in Indien der alte Aberglauben 
erbalten — sogar in den Triimmern der iiberkommenen Literatur — : 
wer sein Spiegelbild im Wasser gesehen hat, soil einen Zauber- 
spruch sprechen: ,Mir werde Kraft, Starke, Ruhm, Habe und 
rituelles Verdienst‘ (Bi*b. Up. VI, 4, 6). So besprach der Krieger 
sein Spiegelbild, damit ihn seine Kraft nicht mit seinem Bilde 
verlaBt. Und iiber das Mannlein im Auge haben wir im alten 
Indien den Aberglauben: wer sich {atmanam) nicht mehr im 
fremden Auge zur Gestalt des Spiegelbildes seines Selbst geworden 
(dtmachdyakrtibliutam) — wie feierlich und umstandlich ausgedriickt! 
— sieht, der lebt nur noch ein Jahr (Mbh. XII, 318, 10 f.). 


^ Hillebrand a. a. 0. zitiert A. 31: Tylor, Frazer, Scbultze usw.; vgl. Olden- 
burg, Religion des Veda^ 1917, 527 A. 2. 
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Die magisclie Angst, daC den Helden seine Kraft, sein Bild, 
eine seiner Psychen verlassen kann, blieb noch lange lebendig. Wenn 
(Ram. IV, 17, 4) den getroffenen Valin weder Glanz (4ri) noch Atem 
(prana) noch Kraft (tejas) verlassen, wenn den Indra noch bei 
seinem Leben der Glanz (^ri) verlaCt (Mbh. XII, 225, 1 ff. ; ahnlich 
227, 12 ff.), der seine Gestalt hat nnd strahlt, wenn den Prahrada 
(Mbh. XII, 124, 46 ff.) ein Spiegelbild (cliayahliutam) verlaBt, strahlend, 
mit Kraft nnd Starke, das sich als seine Tugend (Ma) zu erkennen 
gibt, nnd danach in genan derselben Gestalt sein rituelles Verdienst, 
seine Wahrheit, sein Wandel, seine Kraft nnd sein Glanz (dliarma, 
satya^ vrUa, bala, Sri), so sind das spatere Umgestaltungen der ur- 
alten Lehre, daC der Mensch mehrere Psychen hat, die wie sein 
leuchtendes Spiegelbild anssehen. 

DaC das Spiegelbild eine unter solchen Psychen (purusa) ist, 
behielt auch Yajnavalkya (Brh. Up. Ill, 9, 15) nnd seine Schule 
(ib. II, 1, 9; Kans. Up, IV, 11) bei, sonderte aber diese Psyche, 
die mit Denken nsw. nichts zu tun hat, deutlich von dem allein 
geistigen atman. Der Ksattriya in nnserer Polemik halt dies Spiegel- 
bild aber fiir den atman, erkennt einen anderen atman nicht oben- 
drein an nnd wird deshalb als Materialist bekampft. 

Auch das Mannlein im Ange hat Yajnavalkya beibehalten, aber 
ebenfalls deutlich vom atman nnterschieden nnd ganz umgedeutet: 
er geht, wenn der Mensch nnmittelbar vor dem Tode die Sehkraft 
verliert, aus dem Kbrper (edksusali puru§ali^ Bj-h. Up. IV, 4, 1), d. h. 
das Gesicht geht wieder in die Sonne zurtick (ib. Ill, 2, 13). Das 
ist aber nicht etwa materialistisch gemeint, daC ein empirisehes 
Licht- Oder Feuerelement im Ange saCe nnd in das Feuer der 
Sonne einginge, sondern Yajnavalkya beschreibt die M?innlein im 
rechten nnd linken Ange auch als Indra und Viraj (Brh. Up. IV, 
2, 2f.; vgl. Frauwallner, ZII IV, 1926, 9; Maitry-Up. VII, 11, 1-3), 
also als Gutter; und letzten Endes sind sie, wie alles ilberhanpt, 
mit dem atman eins, aber in diesem Zusammenhang spricht Y^ajha- 
valkya nicht mehr von dem Mannlein, dem verkleinerten Spiegelbild, 
sondern von dem inneren Lenker des Auges, der vom Ange nicht 
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gesehen werden kann (ib. Ill, 7, 18). An einer aiideren anonymen 
Stelle (ib. II, 5, 5) wird demen tsprechend der kraftvolle; aus 
Ambrosia bestebende Mann (jpurusa) im Auge ebenso wie die in 
Sonne, Erde usw. ausdriicklich mit dem atman identifiziert. 

Aber an wieder einer anonymen Stelle (Ohand. Up. IV, 16, 1) 
wird gerade der Mann, den man (!) im Auge sieht, mit brahman 
identifiziert: das ist also ein Riickfall in die altere Vorstelluns:. 
Gerade diese letzte Stelle hat der Verfasser unserer Polemik w5rt- 
lich ubernommen (ib. VIII, 7, 4), was zu seiner grobsinnlichen Ent- 
stellung von Yajnavalkyas Erlosungslehre gut paBt. Die Schule des 
Vedanta, die alle Satze der Upanisaden gleicherweise als Autoritat 
aiisah, hat an dieser Stelle unter dem Mann im Auge den mono- 
theistischen Gott (BS I, 2, 13 ff.) verstehen zu miissen geglaubt, der 
eine andere Form des an sich formlosen brahman ist, und ^afikara 
erklart dementsprechend zu diesen letzten beiden Chandogya- 
Upanisad-Stellen, daB nur Yogins den Mann im Auge ,sehen‘ k5nnen, 
Ajata^iatru, ein Nachfolger Yajnavalkyas, hat ausdriicklich die 
Manner im Auge vom atman unterschieden (Kaus. Up. IV, 17 f.), und 
der idealistische Verfasser unserer Polemik hat den Mann im Auge nur 
insofern wie Yajnavalkya mit dem atman identifiziert, als er eben Geist 
ist, dem das korperliche Auge nur zumWerkzeug dient (Ohand. Up. VIII, 
12, 4). Die Haufigkeit der Erwahnung dieser Lehre zeigt, wie urn- 
stritten und wichtig Yajnavalkyas Umdeutung der alten Lehre war. 
Die Lehre vom Mann im Auge ist also an sich so wenig wie 
die vom Spiegelbild eine materialistische, und sie wurde auch in 
spateren Upanisaden, und zwar gerade im AnschluB an unsere 
Polemik, nicht als falsch, sondern nur als ungentigend, als erste 
Annaherung an die Erkenntnis des atman aufgefaBt: hoher steht 
die Erkenntnis des atman als des Traumenden, noch hoher die als 
des Tiefschlafenden und am hochsten die als des reinen Geistes 
(Maitry-Up. VII, 11, 7; vgl. Kath. Up. II, 3, 5). 

In unserer Polemik ist es nun so, daB sie in eine Geschichte 
eingekleidet ist. Indra als Stellvertreter der Gdtter und Virocana 
fiir die Damonen begeben sich zu Prajapati, um das brahman zu 
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lernen, das frei von Alter, Tod nnd Kummer, Hunger und Durst ist 
(vgl. Yajnavalkya in Bj’h. Up. Ill, 5). Nacb zveiunddreiUigjM-hriger 
Schiilerschaft gibt ihnen Prajapati die Lehre: brahman sei der Mann 
im Auge. Sie fragen, ob dies derselbe sei, den man auch im Spiegel 
und Wasser sieht, und Prajapati bestatigt es. Damit hat er sie aber 
nicht falsch unterrichtet, wie Sa&kara apologetisch diskutiert, sondern 
er hat sie, deren Eingebildetheit und Stolz bekannt sind, nicht ver- 
argern wollen. Damit sie nicht ganz das Lernen aufgeben, sagt 
SaAkara, ItlGt er sie zunUchst bei ihrer Meinung und hofft, daB sie 
sich durch eigene Erfahrung bekehren, indem er sie sich erst ohne, 
dann mit Schmuck in einem Wasser betrachten laCt. Als die Schuler 
bei diesem Experiment feststellen, dafi ihr Spiegelbild genau so wie 
ihr Leib sei, wiederholt Prajapati nur die Worte: ,Das ist der atman‘, 
und er halt, wie ^afikara interpretiert, seine eigene Ansicht zuriick, 
in der Hoffnung, daC sie allmahlich ihre Hemmungen liberwinden 
und zur richtigen Erkenntnis durch Erinnerung an die Worte des 
Lehrers kommen werden. Die Schiller haben also von sich aus 
gegen die Absicht des Lehrers die Lehre vom MMnlein im Auge 
mit der des Spiegelbildes zusammengebracht, und nur der eine 
Schiller Virocana beruhigt sich bei ihr als der endgiiltigen Lehre 
und versteht sie so, daC man in diesem Leben den Leib sehmiicken 
und pflegen muC, um das Jenseits zu ersiegen. Damit wird diese 
Lehre erst zu einer materialistischen. Also: der Krieger mit den 
vedischen Bestattungsriten und den uralten Lehren vom Spiegelbild 
und Mannlein im Auge wird hier zum hedonistischen Materialisten 
gestempelt, erscheint dem brahmanischen Mystiker neuen Schlages 
als relativer Materialist.^ 

^ Diese Geschichte ist dann in kurzer Fassung- in zwei Varianten in der 
Maitry-XJp. VII, 9 — 10 erzahlt: einmal belehrt Brahman die Diimonen absichtlich 
falsch, einmal ist es Brhaspati in der Gestalt des ^ukra: dies waren die beiden 
beriihmten mythischen Lehrer des Materialismus. Und im Vi^iju-PurSija III, 17 f. 
ist es eine Ton Vispu zu diesem beaonderen Zwecke geschaffene Scheinfigur, die 
die DSmonen in der Lehre der Ketzer unterrichtet und zujainas, Buddhisten und 
Materialisten macht, um sie von dem wahren brahmanischen Weg abzulenken und 
die Gdtter siegeu zu lassen. 
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IL Eealpolitik iind Materialismiis. 

4. Eealpolitik in der Polemik des buddMstisclieii uad jiaistischen 
Kanons. Es blieb in Indien nicht bei diesem relativen Materialismus 
von Ksattriyas, sondern inanche wurden dazu getrieben, einen aus- 
driicklichen Materialismus zu bekennen. Die absolut jenseitig ge- 
riehtete Asketenlelire der Yajnavalkya-Iiiclitung wuchs. Hatte sie 
sicli nur an die vornehmsten Kreise von Fiirsten und Brahmanen 
gewandt, so wurde sie von Buddha und Mahavira in dem Sinne 
popularisiert, daB aucli den Gliedern der niedrigsten Kaste der Weg 
zur Erlosung und Askese geoffnet wurde. Nach brahmanischer 
esklusiv-aiustokratischer Vorstellung durfte ein Sudra weder den 
Veda aucli nur horen noch Askese itajpas) treiben. Die Absicht, 
alle Menschen zur Weltentsagung, zu Quietismus und Jenseitigkeit 
zu gewinnen, wuchs aber; die Masse der unterworEenen Landbebauer 
war so groC, daC man ihr dies Zugestandnis der Qleichbereehtigung 
mit den hsheren Kasten machen muBte, womit man sie gleichzeitig 
religios versittlichen wollte — wenigstens wollten das weite Kreise. 

Da nun aber praktisches Leben ohne Aktivitat und gewisse 
Weltbejahung nicht moglich ist, wurde als eine Art KompromiB die 
brahmanische Kasten-dharma-Lehre aufgestellt, eine Werkgerechtig- 
keitslehre. Damit laBt sich aucli die unidealistischste Realpolitik 
des Despoten rechtfertigen. Aber der Kampf mancher Ksattriyas 
gegen die Brahmanen fiihrte dazu, daB sie nicht nur das Erlosungs- 
streben und die Askese, sondern auch die brahmanische Werkgerechtig- 
keit und "Weltbejahung, die dharma-Lehre mit ihrer theologisch- 
pliilosophischen Fundierung, der karman-Lehre, verwarfen. 

Zu Buddhas Zeiten scheint die den Brahmanen, Buddhisten 
und Jinisten gemeinsame Lehre der Vergeltung der Taten dieses 
Lebens in einer Wiedergeburt zugleich mit dem Gefiihl der Furcht 
vor Oder gar des Abscheus gegen das ewige Wiedergeborenwerden 
so weit verbreitet gewesen zu sein, daB eine groBe Zahl der Inder 
diesem Glauben anhing und nur einige wenige ihn mit Ernst bekampften ; 
daB es aber zwischen diesen beiden Schichten eine betrachtliche Zahl 
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von GleicligUltigen gab/ laCt sich vermuten, demi Buddhas und 
Mahaviras Predigten sollen ja gerade diese ,gewohnlichen Menschen‘ 
erst von der Verganglichkeit und Leidhaftigkeit dieserWelt iiberzeugen. 
Mit dem Erstarken dieser Form, des indiscben Idealismus geht eine 
kraftige Ausbildung des Materialismus parallel 

Unter den Bekampfern dieses Idealismus steht fiir uns an erster 
Stelle Payasi/ ein kleiuer Konig aus der Stadt Setavja, die unter 
der Oberherrschaft des Kosalak5nigs Prasenajit stand. ^ Er hatte 
von seinem materialistischen Standpunkt eine Unterrednng mit einem 
MSnch, die uns in zwei Versionen im buddhistischen mid jinistischen 
Kanon iiberliefert ist. Im buddhistischen Kanon ist sein Gegner 
der Patriarch Kumara Kassapa, im jinistischen Kesi, und in manchen 
Einzelheiten gehen die beiden Versionen auseinander. Es laGt sich 
aber mit groBer Sicherheit ein gemeinsamer Kern herausschalen. 
In der Unterredung handelt es sich namlich um 14 Punkte (im 
folgenden als 1 — 14 bezeiclinet) in der buddhistischen und um elf 
(I — XI) in der jinistischen Version/ Von diesen sind sechs beiden 
gemeinsam, und zwar stehen diese in beiden in derselben Reihenfolge; 
diese sechs sind also siclier ein alter Kern, der in beiden Versionen 
recht gut erhalten und nur durch Einschlihe erweitert ist. DaJ3 es 


^ Vgl. aus spaterer Zeit z. B. den SamstliSnaka in Mi^cchakatikara VIII, 273, 
UB, 364. 

^ VgL Leumann, Beziehungen der Jainaliteratur zu anderen Literaturkreisen 
Iiidiens, Actes du sixieme congres international des Orientalistes, Leiden, III, 2, 
1885, S. 467--539. 

^ Kesi, der Pltr^va-Ankanger, soli am Ende des VI. Jahrhunderts (Guerinot, 
La religion Ljaina, S. 54) gelebt haben, gleichzeitig mit Mahavira (Jacobi, SBE XLV, 
S. XXI f.). Prasenajit, Zeitgenosse Buddhas (Cambridge History I, 180), wird nur 
in der buddhistiscben Version genannt, ist abor mit dem in der jinistischen genannten 
Jiyasattu vielleicbt identisch (Leumann, 535 f.). SetavyS der Buddhiston Uegt in 
Kosala, SeyaviyS der Jinisten im Kekayyaddha-Land j aber Jiyasattu regiert in 
yrSvasti, also in Kosala (Leumann, 503 f.). Wenn Leumann trotz dieser Angaben 
die Gescbichte eine Sage neniit (530 usw.) und danacb Schrader (t)ber den Stand 
der indiscben Philosophie, S. 52), so ist das filr unsere Zwecke ziemlicb belanglos. 

* Nach Leumanns praktiachor Einteiluiig. Die von Tucci versprochene 
kritische Behandlung des Stoffes ist mir iiiclit bekaimtgeworden. 
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sich bei den Argumenten, die nnr in einer Version stehen, urn Einscbiibe 
in der einen nnd nicbt nm Auslassungen in der anderen Version 
handelt, ist 25 war nicht ebenso sicher, aber nach der allgemeinen 
Benrteilnng indisclier Textverhaltnisse wabrscbeinlich nnd fur uns 
nebenbei nicht gar so wichtig, denn die Argumente bleiben mate- 
rialistische, ob sie nun etwas alter oder jiinger sind. 

Die These des Payasi ist echt materialistisch, nicht mehr bloB 
ein relativer Materialismus wie der des Virocana. Sie lautet in 
der buddhistischen Version: Es gibt kein Jenseits, keine Wieder- 
geburt,^ keine Vergeltung der Werke; in der jinistischen: Die Seele 
ist nichts vom Leib Verschiedenes (anya) (vgl. Mbh. XII, 218, 28)* 
Das kommt beides auf dasselbe hinaus, auf die These, die positiv 
ausgedriickt lautet: Das, was der Leib ist, das ist die Seele (tajjiva- 
taccharird)] und zwar muBte diese These in der buddhistischen 
Version anders ausgedriickt werden, weil die buddhistischen Idealisten 
ja selber nicht an eine Seele glaubten* Also nach Payasi ist die 
Seele dasselbe wie die seelischen Vorgange, und diese sind nur eine 
Eigenschaft des Leibes. Das ist aber nicht ausgesprochen, wie merk- 
wiirdigerweise die Frage: ,Wer denkt usw.?‘ in dieser Unterredung 
iiberhaupt umgangen wird, die doch sonst in buddhistischen Lehr- 
stiicken (nach dem Vorgang der Upanisaden) eine groCe Rolle spielt* 

Die beiden Versionen gemeinsamen Argumente sind folgende: 

1 = 2. Payasi hatte Verwandte, die einen schlechten (adharmika) 
Lebenswandel fiihrten, d, h. nicht richtig (samyak) die Steuern ein- 
zogen (jin.); sie waren, wenn sie nach dem Tode noch weiter — etwa 
in der Holle — existierten, sicher dem Payasi erschienen, um ihn 
zu warnen. Die Antwort des Idealisten ist, daB diese genau so wenig 
von den Hollenwachtern freigelassen werden, um ihn zu warnen, 


^ opa^atika nach Leumann, 471, Anm.; Schubring, Worte MahEviras, 123, 
Anm.3: Wesen, die eine Wiedergeburt erfuhren; mitWindisch, Buddhas Geburt, 190 f.: 
unmittelbar entstehend; Jacobi, SBE XLV, 237: souls which are born again. Vgl. 
mttmin aupapaduJcam: OarakalV, 3, 4ff. (s. u. liber den Arizt Bharadvaja). Franke, 
Digha NikSya, 69, Anm. 6: ungezeugte Wesen dea Jenseits (Ajita Kesakambali, 
s. u. S. 152). 
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wie der Konig* einen Verbrecher nach der Vernrteilung mehr 
fortlassen wiirde, um etwa von seinen Verwandten Abschied zu 
nehmen. 

II = 3. Aber auch Payasis verstorbene fromnae (dharmika) 
Yerwandte, die sicher im Himmel waren, wenn es eine unsterbliche 
Seele gabe, haben ihn niclit gewarnt. Idealistische Antwort: Der 
Oestank der Menschen halt die Himmlischen 100 Meilen von dieser 
Erde fern. 

111= 7, Payasi lieC einen Dieb in einen t^nernen Topf sperren, 
ilin fest verschlieCen und mit nasser Erde bescbmieren. Nach einiger 
Zeit war der Dieb tot, aber seine Seele hatte man nicht entweichen 
selien, Antwort: Anch beim Traumenden entweicbt die Seele nnd 
man sieht es nicht. So die buddhistische Version, die eine in Indien 
freilich selten bezeugte, ethnologisch weitverbreitete Vorstellung rom 
Traum benutzt^ und nicht fiir den buddhistischen Seelenleugner 
paBt. War sie fur Payasi uberzeugend? Glaubte der alte Materialist 
an eine derartige Psyche? Dariiber schweigt der Verfasser. — Nach 
der jinistischen Version war der Topf aus Metall und die Antwort: 
Auch ein Paukenton dringt ungesehen durch die Wand einer 
Hutte. 

VII = 8, Nach der buddhistischen Version macht Payasi folgendes 
Experiment: er laCt einen Dieb wagen, erdrosseln und wieder wagen 
und findet, daC die Leiche schwerer ist als der lebende Kiirper war. 
Antwort: Auch eine Eisenkugel ist in gltihendem Zustand leichter 
als in kaltem; trotz dem Hinzukommen von Feuer^ und Luft in der 
heiBen Kugel und von Leben (ayw). Atom und Verstand im lebenden 
K5rper sind sie leichter als ohne diese. 

Nach der jinistischen Version ergab sich aber keine Gewichts- 
differenz bei dem Dieb und wird in der entsprechenden Antwort 

1 z. B. Brh. Up. IV, 3, 11; Beussen I, 2, 271 ff. 

* Der Materialist zieht hier nicht in Erwagung, daQ das Fener im KOrper 
■die Annahme einer Seele ttberfl-ttssig macht, wie der Mediziner in Mbh. XII, 186, 2, 
s. u., was auch gerade der Buddhist gelegentlich gegen den Stmau-Lehrer vorbringt 
(Samy. N. I, 201, 5 f. Franke, DN 59, A. 8). 

Acta orienialla, XUX. 
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darauf verwiesen, dafi aueli eine Blase voll Luft oder leer gleichviel 
wiegt. 

Beide Antworten siiid saclilicb richtig und beruhen dalier 
yielleicht auf naturgetreuen Beobachtungen, denn in der Tat erscheint 
ein heiEes Metallstiick durch den Auftrieb der erliitzten Luft leichter 
als in kaltem Zustand. Vielleicht sab man das an einer zum Grottes- 
urteil gebrauchten Ivugel oder Scbmiede wufiten es; vielleicht 
versuchten Goldschmiede mit solchen Kenntnissen zu betrtigen, so 
da6 der Tatbestand den konigliclien Aufseliern (s. u.) bekannt war. 
Wer aber operierte mit Blasen? 

Dies Argument zeigt also, daE der Materialist mit seinen 
kdniglichen Machtmitteln Experimente in seiner Art gemacht hat und 
damit die Idealisten gezwungen hat, entweder fiir diese besonderen 
Zwecke ihre Gegenexperimente zu beobachten oder sich aus dem 
praktischen Leben entsprechende Kentnisse zu besorgen. Freilich 
widersprechen sich die Ergebnisse des koniglichen Experiments in 
den beiden Versionen, und daher ist es zweifelhaft, ob es tiberhaupt 
wirklich veranstaltet oder ob es einfaeh in der Form der zwei sich 
widersprechenden Gegenstiicke zu den beiden sachlich richtigen 
Beobachtungen der Antworten erdacht ist. Experimentiert hat ja 
auch schon Uddalaka Arurii, ohne von einem materialistischen Gegner 
dazu gezw'ungen worden zu sein — wenigstens wissen wir von keinem 
solchen; in seinem uns erhaltenen Dialog spricht er nur mit seinem 
Schiiler, einem Unwissenden, aber keinem Gegner. Aber es erscheint 
als immerhin moglich, daE das kbnigliche Experiment an mehreren 
Fiirstenhofen wiederholt wurde, wobei denn der eine zu diesem, der 
andere zu jenem Ergebnis kam, denn in Wirklichkeit kann es sich 
so dicht nach der Hinrichtung nur um eine minimale Gewichtsdifferenz 
gehandelt haben, fiir die die damaligen indischen Waagen sicher 
nicht fein genug waren. Noch 200 Jahre spater gibt Kautalya (37, 18; 
77, 3) die Differenz von 22 g als straffrei zu bei einer ,groEen‘ 
Waage {farimani)^ deren Waagebalken aus ca. 3 kg Metall bei einer 
Lange von ca. 2 m bestand; so groE muEte die Waage fiir die Leiche 
wohl sein. Es ware denkbar, daE die Leiche durch Verdunsten in 
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der tropiscben Mittagshitze etwas leicliter geworden ist. Aber wo- 
durch sollte sie schwerer geworden sein? Unsere europaische Medizin 
hat sicli diese Frage anscheinend niclit gestellt. 

YIII = 10. Payasi lieB einen Dieb teilen und immer wieder 
teilen (ihm Haut, Fleisch, Knochen nsw. aufreiBen: buddhistiscbe 
Version) mid fand doch die Seele uicht. Antwort: Die Gescliiclite 
von einem EinMtigen, der Feuer aus Holz zu gewinnen suchte, 
indem er es immer weiterspaltete, statt durch Reiben zweier Hblzer 
Feuer zu erzeugen, wie es doch im alten Indien iiblich war. Bei 
diesem praktischen Verfahren erscheint das Feuer so plbtzlich, daC 
das primitive Denken zu der uralten mythischen Deutung kommt: 
das Feuer ist schon an sich im Holz, muB nur hervorgelockt werden. 
Diese Deutung gilt als so selbstverstandlich, daB auch der Materialist 
an sie glauben kann,^ und sie ist anscheinend niemals in Indien 
bestritten worden. Und die Fragestellung dieses Payasi-Experiments 
erinnert an das des Uddalaka Aruni, der seinem Schuler befiehlt, 
daB er eiiie Frucht holt, sie spaltet, auch ihren Kern spaltet, und 
doch das Absolute nicht sieht, obgleich es da ist und gerade das 
Feine ist, was er nicht mehr sieht. 

XI = 14. Payasi will nicht von seinem Materialismus lassen, 
weil (buddhistiscbe Version) sein Oberkbnig und andere ihn verlachen 
warden, weil er eine schwer verstandliche(?)^ Ansicht angenommen 
hatte. Es ist unklar, wieweit Payasi hier eigentlich materialistisch 
denkt. Oder (jinistische Version), weil der Materialismus ihm schon 
von Vater und GroBvater uberliefert ist. Auch das ist nicht bezeichnend 
fiir den Materialismus, der von Pietat sonst — d. h. in der platten 
Darstellung der Polemiken — nichts wissen will Aber man kann 
daran denken, daB die alten Kriegerfamilien nur schwer zur neuen 
Erlbsungsreligion iibergingen. Antwort: Eine Geschi elite, daB man 
das Neue, wenn es besser ist als das Alte, nicht versaumen soil. 

^ s. u. Bharadvaja; vgl. Mbh. XII, 202, 12 f. ; 210, 41; den unbenannten 
Materialisten Snyagada II, 1, 14 ff. 

* duggahita nach Rhys Davids-Stede; deluded; Childers; ,Wa8 er vorher 
verlachte'; Leuraann; Oder; was zum Ungliick angenommen ist? 


10 * 
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Dadnrcli wird dann PaySsi zum Bekenntnis des Idealismus bevrogen; 
bekehrt war er schon mit der ersten Antwort, wie er jetzt gesteht. 

Zn demselben Argument werden in der buddhistischen Version 
(11 — 13) nock drei andere Geschichten erzah.lt, und auf das Argument 
der frommenVerwandten (11 = 4) wird in einer besonderen Antwort (4) 
erwidert, dafi die Himmlischen soviel langsamer leben, daC, wenn 
bei ihnen nur ein Tag vorbei ist, die Menschen schon langst verstorben 
sind und also gar nicht mehr gewarnt werden kdnnen. Eben diese 
Antwort wird in der jinistischon Version gleich unter Argument 11 = 3 
gegeben und sogar noch ein paar Antworten ahnlicher Art hinzu- 
gefiigt. Hier wird also ngch ein Rest des Urspriinglichen erhalten sein. 

Ebenso vielleicht auch in dem buddhistischen Argument 9, das 
in etwas zum jinistischen IV gehdrt: Payasi lieB einen Dieb tdten, 
ohne seinen Leib oder seine Sinnesorgane zu verletzen, und schlug 
ilm dann, urn die Seele durch die Schlage vertrieben zu sehen. 
Payasi meint also: der Leib reagiert nicht deshalb auf die Schlage, 
well er von einer Seele gelenkt wird, sondern der Leib als lebendiger 
Organismus reagiert; die Leiche unterscheidet sich vom lebenden 
Leib auBerlich in nichts, und eine Seele ist auch nicht entwichen; 
aber der Leiche fehlt das Leben als , Attribute und damit die 
Erkenntnisfahigkeit. Antwort: Auch ein Muschelhorn tdnt nicht, 
wenn man es schlagt, sondern nur, wenn man es richtig blast. So 
reagiert -auch der Leib nur, wenn Leben, Atem und Verstand, die 
(als buddhistischer Seelenersatz) etwas anderes sind als der Kdrper, 
in ihm sind und ihn reaktionsfahig machen, indem sie ihn richtig 
lenken. 

Auch die jinistische Version hat noch ein Argument mit einem 
Dieb (IV), den der Kdnig in einen Metalltopf tun liefi. Als er ihn 
nach einiger Zeit Gffnete, war die Leiche voll Wiirmer, ohne daU 
Ldcher im Topf gewesen wEren, durch die die Seelen der Wurmer 
hatten eindringen kbnnen. Antwort; Auch Feuer dringt in Eisen, 
wenn man es gltlhend macht, ohne Locher. Diese Antwort paCt 
gut zum Ton in III = 7 und zur Eisenkugel in VII = 8, kann also 
ebensogut alt wie nachgebildet sein. 
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Unter den nur-buddhistischen Argumeiiten bleiben jetzt noch 
drei: Payasi gibt dem Monch ohne weiteres zu, daB Sonne nnd 
Mond Gottheiten sind.^ Er mtiBte also auch glauben, daC es ein 
Jenseits gibt (1). Es ist sicher, daC der Jenseitslengner Payasi niclit 
wie Virocana nur ein relativer Materialist ist. Aber der Gang der 
Gestirne mit seiner groCen Bedeutung fiir den Kalender nnd die Land- 
wirtschaft des damals fast zu 100 % bauerlichen Indien nnd fiir die 
damals freilicb astrologisch eingekleidete Meteorologie (s. u. Kautalya) 
war eine GroCe, mit der man magisch rechnen nnd dock ein Materialist 
sein konnte (s. n. Dranpadi nsw.).^ Antwort: Wie der Blinde keine 
Farben siebt, so der gewobnliche Mensch mit dem fleischlichen Ange 
nicht die Gotter; dazn gebOrt vielmebr ein bimmliscbes Gesicht. 
Diese Antwort erinnert nun wieder an ein Tbema in der Einleitung 
der jinistischen Fassnng, daB Kesi die Gedanken des Kbnigs erraten 
hat nnd ihm anseinandersetzt, daB die Jaina-Moncbe eben auBer- 
gewSbnIicbe Arten direkter Erkenntnis haben. Dieser Punkt von 
der anBergewbhnlichen Erkenntnis paBt so recbt in die Diskussion 
zwischen Idealismns nnd Materialismus nnd mag alt sein. 

Und ecbt materialistisch ist aucb jener letzte buddbistische, 
daB Payasi nicht an ein Jenseits glanbt, weil dock ancb die Mbnche 
Angst vor dem Tode haben nnd bier im Diesseits ihr Gliick sncben (6). 
Antwort: Der Mbnch soil nicht voreilig den Tod sncben, sondern 
dies Leben benutzen^ nm Verdienste zu sammeln. 

Von den fiinf nnr jinistischen Argumenten haben wir eines 
(IV bei 9) schon erwahnt. Eines (TX) wiederholt den sensnalistischen 
Einwand: Paesi verlangt, daB Kesi ihm eine aus einem Leih hervor- 
geholte Seele zeige wie eine Myrobalanenfrncbt auf der Hand,® eine 
banfige Redensart fiir ganz dentliches Sehen, handgreifliches Sehen. 


^ Vgl. Brliaspati-Sntra III, 76 f. 

2 Es kaim aber auch sein, daB dieser Punkt nur eingeftlhrt wurde, um den 
Materialisten leichter widerleg^en zu kiinnen, zumal PSySsi sp liter (5) an die Tavatimsa- 
G otter nicht glaubt. 

® Ungenau Leumann: eine Myrobalanenseele auf der Hand. Er lafit vd = 
fort. Vgl. RSm5yai^a I, 3, 6; Snyagada II, 1, 16, s. u. 
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Bines betrifft eine typische jinistische Seelenvorstellung: Paesi 
fragt, ob die Seele eines Elefanten, die dock nach Paesis Auffassung 
der Seele als Eigenschaft des Leibes durch dessen GrbBe mitbestimmt 
ist, dieselbe, d. li. ebenso stark usw. sei wie die einer Laus. Das miiBte 
sie doch sein^ wenii sie wirklich im nachsten Leben in einer Laus 
wiedergeboren werden kann, wie die Idealisten leliren. Kesi antwortet: 
daB die Seelen jeden Leib, sei er groC oder klein, ausfullen, wie 
eine Lampe einen groBen oder kleinen Raum erleucbtet, ein standiger 
Jainatopos (IX). 

In derselben Absicht maclit Paesi gegen die Seele, und zwar, ohne 
es auszusprechen, gegen die ewige, sicli immer gleicbbleibende Seele, 
den Einwand, daB ein alter Tigerjager oder Lasttrager (V, VI) nicht 
soviel kann wie ein junger. Kesi antwortet beide Male, daB ein 
Menscli mit verscliieden tauglichen Instrumenten — eben dem Leib — 
verscliieden Adel auszurichten yermag. Der Einwand Paesis und die 
idealistiscbe Lehre von der ewigen, unwandelbaren, schlechtliin 
maclitigen Seele ist ein alter und immer lebendig gebliebener Streit- 
punkt. Indra lehnt damit, im Gegensatz zum materialistiscben Virocana, 
die Lehre ab, daB der Leib die Seele sei, und auch die naclist- 
bbhere^ daC das Traum-Iclx die Seele sei, denn beide warden von 
Ubeln befallen,^ Ebenso argumentiert Buddha gegen die Gleichung: 
Leib=atman (Oldenberg, Buddha^, 1920, 239). Um eben diesem 
materialistiscben Einwand zu. entgehen, daB der Mensch, d. h. seine 
Seele, eben nicht erreicht, was sie will, zi. B. einen tadellosen Leib, 
leugnet der eine Idealist, daB die Seele iiberhaupt etwas will (Mbh. XII, 
8038 f,; Samkhya), und der andere, dafi der Mensch unabhangig 
vom Schicksal nur auf eigene Kraft {'paiirusa) und Einsicht {'prajna) 
bauen k^nne, wie doch die Materialisten (s. u.) behaupten (Mbh. Ill, 
13849). Mit eben diesem Argument kampfte der materialistische Arzt 
Bharadvaja (s. u.) gegen die Abhangigkeit des Leibes von der Seele, 
kampften die Gottesleugner, Materialisten und andere, gegen die 
Allmacht und Giite des Weltschopfers (Brahmasatra II a, 21; 


^ Chaad. Up. Vni, 9, 1; vgl, denWettstreit der prSijas in den alien Upanisaden* 
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Nyayavarttika 460 usw.) und die Materialisten gegen die Seele: ist 
die Seele machtig, warum muO sie soviel leiden? (Manibhadra, 81.) 

Noeh eiii wichtiges Plus hat die jiaistische Version: die 
Antworten I — VHP lehnt Paesi regelmaBig ab mit der Formel: 
das ist nur ein Vergleich (uvama)^ aber mit folgendem Argument 
{iinena haranena) stimmt er nicht (^uvagacchai). Das damit beriihrte 
Problem der Mangelhaftigkeit des Analogieschlusses ist eines der 
wichtigsten der indischen Logik geworden und ein standiger topos 
der philosophischen Materialisten gegen die offizielle Logik. 

Dieser Payasi-Dialog mit den Argumenten und Experimenten 
des kbniglichen Materialisten ist nicht leieht zu iiberschatzen als 
Dokument dafiir, wie in dieser Periode das Despotentum nach Eecht- 
fertigung des Mordens (Hinrichten und Kampf) und Betriigens bei 
den Steuern usw. suchte. Er ist in seiner Lebendigkeit und Echtheit 
ein gutes Gegenstuck zum Uddalaka-Dialog der Chandogya-Upanisad. 

Erhalten sind uns aber materialistische Lehrer mit ihren 
Argumenten gegen die Vergeltungslehre auch noch in einem anderen 
Dialog in einer Form, die ebenfalls in den Upanisaden ihr Gegen- 
stuck hat, was fiir ihr relativ holies Alter (V. Jahrhundert?) spricht. 
Wie sich in der Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad IV, 1 Yajnayalkya mit 
dem Kbnig Janaka unterredet und ihn zunachst berichten liiCt, was 
er frtiher schon von anderen Lehrern gehbrt hat, um erst diese 
Lehren abzutun, ehe er mit seiner eigenen Lehre hervortritt,^ so 
laGt Buddha den Kbnig von Magadha, Ajatasatru, zunachst berichten 
(DN II, 15 f£.), ehe er ihn belehrt, und Ajatasatru berichtet iiber 
sechs Lehrer; unter ihnen ist Mahavira und Makhali Gosala, die die 
ernstesten Konkurrenten Buddhas waren; und da die anderen von 
Ajatasatru gleich ernst genommen werden, niUssen auch sie damals 
von einiger Bedeutung gewesen sein. 

Das Problem, um das es sich fiir den bier niichtern und praktiscli 
denkenden Kbnig handelt, ist, ob auch das Leben der Asketen schon 

^ IX ff. sind ja keine Einwande Paesis mehr, nur Fragen des schon bekehrten. 

* Ganz ahnlich AjlEta^atru, Konig yon Kasi, mit dem Gelehrten BSlSki, 
Brh. Up, n, 1 = Kaus. Up. ly. 
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im Diesseits Frucht tragt, wie die praktisclien Berufe im Diesseits 
Erfolg bringen und dadurcli ermbglicben, daC man sich durcb Spenden 
auch ein gates Leben im Jenseits sicbert; so motiviert auch ein 
Yudhisthira sein Streben nach Reichtum. Buddha antwortet spater 
auf diese Frage im positiven Sinne. Das verlangte die Zeit, in der 
vielleicht noch immer Krieger vom Schlage des Virocana viel zu 
sagen batten und MOncben der Selbstmord verboten wurde (s. o. Pajasi). 
Die seehs Lehrer aber haben auf diese Frage iiberbaupt nicht geant- 
wortet, sondern bei dieser Gelegenheit ibre Argumente gegen die 
Vergeltungslebre — also flir die Rechtfertigung der Gewalttaten — 
vorgetragen. Weil nun die Brahmanen nicbt gegen die Vergeltungs- 
lebre sind, kommen sie in dieser buddhistischen Polemik nicbt vorj 
Mahayira, der ebenfalls nicbt gegen die Vergeltungslebre ist, tragt 
nur eine ganz knappe Anpreisung der Jaina-Askese vor; vielleicht 
wollte der Buddhist damit andeuten, daC der Jinismus fiir Konige 
ebenso obne Belang ist wie die anderen Lehren. 

Ein jinistisches Gegenstiick dazu ist, wenn Mahavira bericbtet^ 
wie vier Lehrer einen ihm ergebenen K6nig^ zu gewinnen sucben 
(Suyagada II). 

Unter den secbs Lehrern ist Ajita Kesakambali ein konse- 
quenter Materialist, der in ganz knapper Form die Hauptlebren 
iiber materialistiscbe Pbjsik und Etbik darstellt. Voran steht das 
Wesentlicbe: Opfern und Spenden bat keinen Sinn, es gibt keine 
Vergeltung der Taten, keine Unterscbeidung von Diesseits und 
Jenseits, keine (familienhafte Vererbungs- und Pietats-) Verbindung 
mit Vater und Mutter, keine Wiedergeburt (s. o. S. 144, Anm. 1). 
Kein Asket oder Brabmane bat das Jenseits mit eigenen Augen 
gesehen und kann dariiber berichten (s. o. PaySsi iiber seine Abnen). 
Nach dieser Etbik folgt die Begriindung: Dieser Menscb (d. b. wie 
wir ibn seben) ist vier-Elementen-baft. Nach dem Tode geht in Erde, 
Wasser, Feuer und Wind, was an ihm aus diesen bestebt. Die 
Sinnesorgane gehen in den ,RaumS der von ,Atber‘ im Altindiscben 


^ Die Scbilderung ist Shnlich der sonst fiir denselbeu AjataiSatru iiblicben. 
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nicht geschieden zu werden pflegt (vgl. ZII VIII, 187, Anm. 2), indessen 
ist er hier nicht wie sonst als fiinftes Element, also nicht als Materie 
gedacht, wie auch der klassische philosophisehe Materialismus ihn 
nicht als Element anerkennt, weil er ja nicht sinnlich faCbar ist. 
Ajita meint also, daC die Sinne nicht materiell sind, wie doch der 
indische Idealismus des Vaisesika usw. lehrt, indem er die Sinne 
mit den fiinf Elementen parallel setzt. Er will die Sinne aber auch 
nicht mit dem Idealismus des Vedanta^ Gottern, resp. kosmischen 
Machten zuordnen; er versteht sie vielmehr als etwas Besonderes, 
sieht in ihnen alien etwas Einheitliches, laGt sie Raum sein, in dem 
die vier Elemente und ihre Gebilde sich befinden, sich bewegen, zu 
ihren Gebilden werden. Er meint anscheinend, daB die Sinne nur 
Hohlraume sind,^ die beim Tode mit dem Weltraum eins werden. 
Wie solche Lochersinne aber beim Erkenntnisvorgang funktionieren 
sollen, wird uns von ihm nicht tiberliefert, obgleieh solche Frage- 
stellung seit Yajnavalkya mindestens aktuell war. Wer sieht durch 
diese Locher, wenn die Seele geleugnet wird? Dringen Abbilder 
der Dinge durch diese Locher und beriihren gewisse Teile des Leibes? 

Dieser kurze, noch dazu aus dem Munde eines Gegners 
kommende Bericht zeigt, daC der Materialismus nicht nur von 
Despoten wie Payasi betrieben wurde, sender n daC schon eine 
ziemlich ausgebildete materialistische Doktrin ausgebildet war, und 
zwar von Asketen (^ramana), denn Ajita (der XJnbesiegte) zeigt sich 
als solcher durch seinen Beinamen: Der mit der Decke aus Haaren 
(Franke zu DN II, 4). Solche Decken trugen bestimmte Asketen, 
weil sie bei Hitze besonders heiO, bei Kalte kalt, haClich, riechend 
und unangenehm zu beriihren waren (ib. S. 56, Anm. 2). Asketen lebten 
von Spenden; und wenn Ajita gerade lehrt, daB Spenden dem Spender 
kein Heil bringen, kann er dies nicht im eigenen Interesse lehren, 
sondern kann dies nur tun als Ideologe eines Standes, der gegen 
die Vergeltungslehre kampfte, wie es Payasi, der Fiirst, tat und 

^ Kau§. Up. lY, 20; Ait. Up. II, 4. 

, ^ Vgl. die Rohren, Tore, Loclier mancher indiseher Idealisten; vgl. Ruben, 
Die NySyasntras, Anm. 42. 
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wozu Ajita den Fiirsten Ajatasatru bekeliren wollte, wie in dem 
jinistisclien Gegensttick der unbekannte materialistiscbe Asket^ den 
unbenannten Konig. 

Dieser lebrt, was auch Payasi vertritt, daC die Seele eben das 
ist, was der Leib ist {jlva = atman=ljeih)\ sie lebt nur so lange 
wie er, sie ist das zwisclien FuCsohlen und Haarspitzen, das, was 
die Haut umschlieBt- Nacli dem Verbrennen der Leiche bleiben 
nur Kuoclien iibrig; das hatte wortlicli so auch Ajita gesagt.^ Weder 
eine Seele noch irgendeine ihrer Eigenschaften ist auCer dem Leib 
vorhanden oder nachweisbar. Es ist nicht moglich, die Seele aus 
dem Leib herauszuziehen und zu zeigen, wie man ein Schwert aus 
der Sciieide ziehen kann, Feuer aus dem Holz holen kann usw. 
Und die Seele ist nielit wie eine Myrobalane auf der flachen Hand 
zu zeigen; das hatte auch Payasi betont. Zum SchluC der Lehre 
die Folgerung: Tdte, schlage, brenne, zerbrich usw., d. h. die standes- 
maBige, notwendige Gewalttatigkeit des Ksattriya ist gerechtfertigt. 
Es gibt ja kein Jenseits. 

So, fahrt der Jaina fort, lehren manche Asketen, und manche 
glauben ilinen, geben ihnen Speise, Kleidung usw,, pflegen und ehren 
diejenigen, die urspriinglich entsagend aus dem Hause fortgezogen 
waren, aber dann Sunder geworden sind, alien Sinnesgeniissen ergeben. 
Das ist die polemische Moral des Jaina: die Materialisten sind nur 
abtriinnig Gewordene. Gegen die Abtriinnigen wird im Jaina-Kanon 
immer wieder polemisiert; von dem sehr streng asketischen Jaina- 
Monchsleben fielen eben offenbar viele wieder ab, und manche von 
ihnen mogen sich in der Tat zu Ideologen der Gewalthaber hergegeben 
haben. Aber es ist natiirlich Gehassigkeit, wenn jeder realpolitische 
Theoretiker als Abtriinniger hingestellt wird. 

^ Tucci, S. 674 f. Er begegnet auch in Suyaga<Ja I, 1, 1, 11 ff. (Leumann, 532) 
direkt vor einem GosSla ahnlichen Fatalisten. Schubring, Worte Mahaviras, S. 20 
nennt ihn Gos3la; sonst gehen Parana Eassapa und GosSlas Lehren durcheinander: 
Pranke, DN 54, Anm. 6. 

* Vgl. NySyasutra Illb, 51; den Materialismus von ChSnd. Up. VIII, 8, 1, 
den Idealismua in Kaus. Up. IV, 20. 

® Jacobi, SBE 45, S. XXIV. 
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Neben diesem Materialismus wird in diesem jinistisclien Text ein 
anderer geschildert,^ der fiiiif Elemente, also auch Ather, anerkennt als 
ewige, unerscbaffene, immer wirkende, von keiner Ursache (etwa: Grott, 
Scbicksal, Zeit, karman)gelenkte letzteUrsacben. Aus ihnen bestehen alle 
Dinge, die eine Verbindung^ der Elemente sind. Selbst einen Menschen 
kann man daher kaufen, erschlagen, rosten; es ist kein Unreclit. 

So stellt der Idealist den Materialismus als Ideologie der Gewalt- 
tatigen bin, so stellt der Monch den durch Krieg und Gericbtsvollzug 
zu blutigem Handeln gezwungenen Fiirsten dar, sicher gehassig iiber- 
treibend und in dem einseitigen Gedanken : Wer Boses getan hat, mbclite 
wolil meinen, icli bin nicht (Mbb. Ill, 13754), d. h. ich babe keine ewige 
Seele, die in Jenseits oder neuer Wiedergeburt Strafe leiden muC. 

Der Materialismus war aber nicht die einzige Lehre, rait der 
der Gewalttatige gegen die neue Lehre von der Vergeltung kampfte. 
Die anderen Lehrer neben Ajita bieten da Material: Makhali Gosala 
lehrte die vbllige Unselbstandigkeit des Menschen, die Nutzlosigkeit 
alles Willens und Handelns (also gerade das Gegenteil unseres bisher 
behandelten Materialismus), die restlose Abhangigkeit von Scbicksal 
{niyati)^ Umstanden^ und angeborenem Wesen/ und also das Fehlen 
der Verantwortung des Menschen fiir seine Taten. 

Purana Kassapa lehrte, daB jedes Handeln erlaubt ist; morden, 
rauben, jede Gewalttat ist nicht schlimmer als Almosenspenden usw. ; 
eine Begriindung ist uns nicht uberliefert. 


^ Jacobi, 342 nach dem Komraentar; LokSyatika. Die Angabe: ,oder S^mkhya' 
bezieht sick auf die Lehrer, die aufier deu fiinf Elementen die Seele anerkennen 
und den satkaryavada vertreten (Schrader, 54), worin Jacobi (XXIV) einen Vertreter 
des Vaise§ika sieht. Wenn ferner Jacobi den Lehrer, der fiinf Elemente und eine 
besondere Seele hat (Suy. I, 1, 1, 9 — 10), als nHstika, resp, CHxvSka bezeichnet 
(danach Schrader, S. 53), so handelt es sieh hier nach Schubring bereits um den 
ancli nach Jacobi in Suy. I, 1, 1, 9 — 10 gelehrten VedSnta (Jacobi 236, Anm. 5). 
Vielleicht ist an Stellen wie Brh, Up. IV, 5, 13 gedacht. Materialistiseh klingt an : 
, durch ihr (sc. der fiinf Elemente) Verschwinden verschwindet die Seeled Das sagt 
in 11 der tajjivataccharTravEdin- 

2 Schubring: Summer Jacobi: intermixture; samavdya, 

® samgati nach Schrader, Franke: ITmgebung. 

^ bhdm nach Franke; Schrader: Naturanlage; amhhdva? 
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Sanjaya Belatthiputta lehrte, offenbar aucli zu diesem Zweck^ 
den denkbar krassesten Ag-nostizismus: wir wissen nichts iiber ein 
Jenseits, ob es es gibt oder nicbt, tiber Wiedergeburt, Vergeltung usw. 
Also — muC man wohl aus der Situation im Gesprach mit dem Kdnig 
Ajatasatru erganzen — hat es keinen Sinn, durch Yermeintliche gute 
Taten oder Askese fur eine fragliclie Wiedergeburt vorsorgen zu 
wollen. Agnostizismus braucht aber durchaus nicht immer eine 
Verteidigung der Gewalttat zu sein (rgl. Schrader, 49), kann Einleitung 
zu auBerster Mystik sein. 

Wir wissen auch nicht, wieweit wir Sanjayas Agnostizismus 
mit materialistischer Kritik an den heiligen Dogmen des Veda in 
Verbindung bringen sollen. Der buddhistische Yerfasser stellt ihn 
ohne jede Begriindung seines Agnostizismus bin. Wir kennen aber 
aus dieser alten Zeit schon die skeptischen Argumente des beriihmten 
Kautsa, der den Veden vorwarf, sie seien unsinnig,^ denn der Veda 
schreibt z. B. den Spruch vor: ,Pflanze, schtitze ihn (d. h. das Opfer- 
tier); Beil, tGte ihn nicht. ^ So soil man sprechen und das ,Opfertier 
toten! Man spricht also auf Anordnung der Veden Nichtzutreffendes 
{anu'papanna)^ denn die Pflanze schiitzt das Tier nicht, das Beil 
Voiet es doch. Oder die Veden widersprechen sich, wenn sie einmal 
sagen: ,Rudra ist einer, ohne zweiten^ und ein andermal yon den 
Tausenden von Rudras sprechen. Und; der eine Priester muB beim 
Opfer dem anderen Anweisungen geben, die letzterer schon weiB; 
solche Wiederholung ist logisch sinnlos, wie das Gestammel eines 
Betrunkenen. Kautsa hatte noch mehr solche Argumente, aber gerade 
diese drei sind denen sehr ahnlich, die spater (NySyasutra II a, 55 ff.) 
yon offenbar materialistischer Seite gegen die Glaubwiirdigkeit der 
heiligen Schriften der Brahmanen erhoben werden. Sie kdnnten also 
als erste Zeugnisse einer materialistischen Skepsis aufgefaBt werden. 
Nun hat aber die spatere orthodoxe Theologie diese Argumente des 
Kautsa magisch gedeutet. Es ist an sich freilich unsinnig, ein 
intelligenzloses Ding wie eine Pflanze zu bitten, daB sie das Opfer- 


1 StrauB, ZDMG 6, 1927, 119 ff. 
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tier scbiitzen soil. Dieser Satz des Veda hat an sich keinen Sinn. 
Trotzdem ist der Satz im Opfer anzuwenden, denn er hat allein 
dadurch, daB er ausgesprochen wird, seine magische Wirkung. In 
dieser Weise interpretierte man den Kautsa als Magier, und wir 
k(3nnen und wollen diese Deutung nicht widerlegen. Dahei mag man 
noch bedenken, daB die Familie der Kautsa von den Brahmanen 
feindlich behandelt wurde, was wiederum damit zusammenhangt, daB 
ihr mythischer Urahn, Kutsa, ein Wagenlenker (sdrathi) gewesen 
war, und die Wagenlenker {suta) waren zugleich Genealogen und 
eine Art antibrahmanischer religioser Praktiker. Also die spatere 
materialistische Skepsis konnte Argumente, die fruher(?) brahmanen- 
feindliche magische Theologen ausgespielt hatten, benutzen, und zwar 
deshalb, well es anscheinend innerhalb der alten Magier zwei Richtungen 
gegeben hat: eine orthodoxe, die den Veda in jeder Hinsicht heilig 
hielt, und eine in gewissem Sinne ketzerische, die solche Tadel wie 
Kautsa gegen den Veda wagte, aber den Veda doch als Zaubermittel 
gebrauchte. Die ersteren sind Idealisten. Kautsa war Magier und 
zugleich sozusagen Materialist. Diese Verbindung war moglich, denn 
die Magie wollte ganz konkrete diesseitige Ziele mit der damals die 
exakte Naturwissenschaft unseres Maschinenzeitalters vertretenden 
magischen Praxis verwirklichen. Magisch war zu einer Zeit wohl 
alle Praxis und es bestand kein Gegensatz zwischen Magie und 
Materialismus, wohl aber gab es in Wortglaubigkeit und Kritik Vor- 
stufen von Materialismus und Idealismus. 

Die Benennung eines Denkers als Materialist oder Idealist ist 
auch sonst nicht immer leicht oder eindeutig, z. B. bei dem letzten 
der sechs Lehrer des Ajatasatru, Pakudha Kaccayana,^ der lehrt, 
daB es sieben Elemente {hay a) gibt: die bekannten vier, Lust, Leid 
und Leben. Diese sieben sind ewig, unerschaffen, unwandelbar, un- 
beweglich(?), sich nicht beeinfiussend, nichts Neues schaffend, d. h. 
also: das Gauze ©twa des Menschen als neues Gauzes auBer den 
Elementen gibt es realiter nicht. Man kdnnte sich denken, daB er 


^ Schrader, 54: Materialist. 
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die Elemente in Atom- oder Teilciienform gedacbt hat. Er sagt namlich 
weiter; Es gibt kein Tbten (Ideologie der Gewalttat!), denn ein Schwert 
geht zwisclien den Grenzen aller sieben Elemente hindurch, oline etwa^ 
wie es mis nur scheint, einen Sehadel zu spalten. Es gibt keinen 
(Agens in Form einer verantwortlichen Seele), der totet oder (den 
Qegner durch seineu Leib als Instrument) toten laCt, der (den lieiligen 
Veda) h6rt (d. h. lernt, oder den Leib, resp, das Gehor als Instrument 
den Veda) horen laSt, der (erlosendes Wissen durch Yoga) erkennt 
oder (solch Wissen seinen Leib, resp. sein materielles Denkorgan) 
erkennen laCt; so muB man wohl die knappen Ausdriicke materialistisch 
erganzen.^ Aber mit der Anerkennung der ewigen, unwandelbaren 
Elemente (?) Lust, Leid und Leben verstoBt er anscheinend gegen 
den zu jedem Materialismus gehorenden Sensualismus. Ob er sich 
diese drei neben den anderen vier auch als materiell gedacht hat? 
Er sagt es nicht. Es kann ja sein, daB er zwischen materiell, psychisch 
und abstrakt^ nicht unterschieden hat, und diese drei Phanomene 
haben eine auffallende Ahnlichkeit mit den ewigen, unerschaffenen, 
unwandelbarenFaktoren der Urmaterie des Samkhya; 5ai^na = Preude, 
Reinheit usw., rajas = Beweglichkeit, Leben, tamas = Pinsternis, 
Leid; die empirische Psychologic im Sainkhya ist ja materialistisch. 
Pakudhas Lehre ist gelegentlich mit dem Fatalismus des Gosala 
verkoppelt worden (Franke, DN 58, Anm. 12) und gelegentlich auBer- 
dem noch mit Ajitas Ablehnung der Familie, des Jenseits — denn 
-wer ist je you dort zuriickgekommen (s. o. Payasi) — , jeglicher 
Autoritat,^ so daB sie erst recht materialistisch klingt. Man bedenke 
aber immer wieder, daB wir die Materialisten nur in polemischer 
und auBerst knapper Darstellung kennen. 

In dieser Polemik sieht auch das Samkhya, der brahmanische 
Dualismus, moralisch nicht besser aus als der Materialismus;^ und 
das vom Standpunkt des Jaina-Monchs mit gewissem Recht, denn auch 


^ Oder: es gibt Tireder einen Lernenden noch einen Lehrenden? 
* rUpaj cittay rUpa’-citta-^mpi^ayukta. 

® Jataka VI, 225 ff, iibers. Meyer, Da^akumaracarita, 108. 

< Suyagada 11, 1, 23 mit 17>~19; Schrader, 53 f. 
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das Saiiikhya fand von sicli aus eine pliilosophische Reclitfertigung 
der Gewalttat. Sclion der Dualist auf altester greifbarer Stufe, auf 
dei' wir von Samkhya nocli niclit reden konnen, kann sagen: wie es 
kein Verbrecben ist, wenn man einen Leiclinam pfahlt (Cliand. Up. VII, 
15, 3), so ist es kein Verbreclien, wenn ilir Leib ermordet wird 
(ib. VIII, 1; 5; 10, 2); denn das ist ja das Wesentlicbe des Dualismus, 
daB er die Seele als auCerst entgegengesetzt dem Leib, also als scbleclxt- 
bin unaffizierbar liinstellt. Und das wird denn auch in den Texten, 
in denen wir die ersten Zeugnisse eines ausgesprocbenen Samklwa 
liaben, zur Entscliuldigung der Gewalttaten der Kdnige verwendet.^ 

Aber auch mit anderen Idealismen lieB sick die Gewalttat der 
Konige reclitfertigen, z. B. mit Theismus, Tvenn in der Bliagavadgita XI, 
34 der dem Helden erschienene Gott selber sagt: T5te deine Feinde, 
denn sie sind von inir, der leibbaftigen Scbicksalsmacbt, scbon getStet. 
Solcbe Gedanken meint wobl der Jaina, wenn er auch den Tbeisten 
unter den Lehrern der Gewalt und der Sinnesfreuden auf derselben 
Ebene wie den Materialisten bekampft (Suy. II, 1, 25 ff.), und wenn 
er dann noch in abnlicber Weise einen Lebrer der Macht des Scbicksals 
auftreten laBt, der den Menscben fatalistisch von der Verantwortung 
fiir seine Taten befreien will, so trifft er damit eine Lehre, die in 
den Epen immer wieder von den Helden im Munde gefiibrt wdrd (s. u.). 

Die eigentlicbe beldiscbe Ideologie ist aber die, daB der tapfere 
Kampfer durch den Tod auf dem Scblacbtfeld den Himmel erwdrbt, 
den Himmel des Kriegergottes Indra, der — immer noch! — mit 
alien Freuden irdiscbster Art ausgemalt wird,^ der Strohtod ist eine 
Scbmach (ib. 97, 23 ff.), Toten ist nun einmal nbtig (ib. 6 ff.) fiir die 
Forderung der Untertanen. Kampfen ist die Kastenpflicbt (s. o.) der 
Ksattriyas (ib. 30; 98, 47); Opfern des eigenen Lebens {tyaga) ist 


1 Nyayasutra, Anin. 178; Mbh. Ill, 209, 23 f.; XII, 13, 6. Meyer, Kautalya, 
S. LVIII. In der Bhagavati IX, 34 wird diese Seite des Dualismus diskutiert. 
Vgl. Weber, Indisclie Studien XVI, 297, A.: j^uHse nam hhamte pui'i^am hanamane 
Mm purisam hanati? Das gibt denn denen recht, die aus anderen Griinden das 
SSipkbya als eine Philosophie der Ksattriyas bezeichnen; aber das ist dock einseitig^. 

2 Mbh. XII, 97, 30 ff.; 98, Iff.; 28 ff. usw. 
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liQchste Pflicht (98, 6 ff.). Toten ist die Askese des Kriegers {tapas, 
97, 14; 98, 47), ist fur ihn das, was fiir den Bralimanen die beiligen 
vier Lebensstadien sind (98, 48), ist sein Opfer {samgramayajna, 98, 
12 ff.); die Kriegselephanten sind dann die j’tvij-Priester, die Pferde 
die adhvaryu'Priester; das Pleisch des Feindes ist die Opfergabe 
(kavis)^ das Blut ist das Opferschmalz ; die Schakale, Geier und Raben 
sind die Teilnehmer am. Opferfest, sie fressen die Opfergabe, trinken 
das Opfersclimalz (15 f.); die Rufe: ,Spalte, zerbrich!‘ sind die Opfer- 
gesange (22) usw. Bis in alle Einzelheiten hat der Verfasser dieses 
Stiickes den grausigen Vergleich ausgearbeitet, zugleich mit der 
typischen Pedanterie der indischen Homeriden. Er hat ausdriicklich 
(11) gesagt, daC der Krieger nur dieses Kampfopfer und kein 
brahmanisches Opfer darzubringen hat, um in Indras Himmel zu 
kommen; das macht die Stelle erst so materialismusahnlich wie die 
Lehre des Virocana.^ 

Ahnlich rechtfertigt Visvamitra jede Gewalttat des Konigs mit 
den Notwendigkeiten der Politik.^ 

Es sei noch auf die Lehre des Konigs Pravahana Jaibali 
hinge wiesen, der die beriihmte alte Form der Seelenwanderung in 
Chand. Up. V, 3 ff. (Bi’h. Up. VI, 2) vertritt, die sog. Fiinffeuer lehre. 
Der KSnig steht, was seine eigene Moral angeht, auf dem Stand- 
punkt, daB den, der diese Lehre kennt, nichts Boses mehr beflecken 
kann. Pravahanas Gedanke scheint zu sein, daC sein Wissen ihn 
mit magischer Kraft von Befleckung rein halt, vom BSsen, das er 
als KSnig nun einmal nicht umgehen kann. Ahnliche Auffassung 
kann auch der reine Mystiker vertreten, wie sie Yajnavalkya — ohne 
von Qewalttaten zu sprechen — fiir sich ausspricht (Brh. Up. IV, 3, 22; 
vgl. Taitt. Up. II, 9), und wie (Kau§. Up. Ill, 1) der Nachfolger 
Tajhavalkyas, Pratardana, KOnig von Kasi, durch den Mund Indras, 

^ Vgl. Meyer, Kautalya-Cbersetzung, S. 683. 

* BSmEyai^a I, 25, 18. In JatakamSlU 23 wird der ahetuvddin (24 ff,), 
iSmmkara'i^.ika (32 ff.), pUj''oakarmakj’tavddin (41 ff.), uccJiedavddin (46 ff.), k^attra- 
vidymadin (51 ff. : artha4dstra) als Entscliuldiger der Gewalttat ironisiert. Ein 
daiva^ramd^a (s. u.) entschuldigt Gewalttat mit kdla (Mbh. XII, 139, 54). 
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des GotterkCnigs, lehrt, daB der, der seine hbchste atman-Erkenntnis 
liat, aucli durch die gemeinste List, Gewalttat oder Todstinde nicht 
befleckt wird, 

Sehr viel farbloser als dieser Materialist ist der andere, der in 
der mbnchischen Literatur haufig als der Versncher gesckildert wird.^ 
Als solcher gilt gelegentlich auch der Kbnig, und selbst ein edler, 
resp. idealistischer gilt einem Moncb noch als relativ materialistiscli. 
So ist eines der Themen der Lebensgesebichte Buddhas seine Unter- 
redung mit Kbnig Birabisara,^ dem Vater Ajatasatrus Ton Magadha, 
der es nicht mit ansehen will, wie Buddha mit seinen herrlichen 
kbrperlichen und geistigen Vor25ugen ein armer Mbnch (d. h. ein 
Bekenner der neuen Erlbsungsreligion) wird. Er bietet ihm alle 
Freuden des Lebens, bietet ihm seinhalbes Reich, um ihn zu gewinnen, 
aber Buddha widersteht solchen Versuchungen. Ob und was daran 
historische Wirklichkeit ist, kbnnen wir nicht entscheiden; es ist 
denkbar, daB Bimbisara ernsthaft die Verb indung mit Buddha suchte, 
wie ja Buddha eine gewisse Rolle in der Politik seiner Zeit gespielt 
hat. Der Despot des Stidens furchtete vielleicht die aristokratischen 
Clans des Nordens, wie sein Nachfolger Ajatasatru ebenfalls Buddha 
umworben hat und nach Buddhas Tod Tiber den Ganges nach Norden 
vorgestoBen ist und die Sakjas Ton Kosala vernichtet wurden, Aber 
wenn an der Geschichte etwas Wahres ist, braucht Bimbisara kein 
Bekenner des Materialismus gewesen zu sein. So wie die Geschichte 
schlieBlich im Buddhacarita (264 ff.) erzahlt wird, ist sie eigentlich 
am charakteristischsten ftir Buddha, denn bier ist der Kbnig kein 
platter Materialist, sondern ein typischer Realp olitiker, wie wir ihn 
aus den Epen kennen (s. u.). Er rat, alien drei Lebenszielen ihr Recht 
zu geben (276, 290), der Liebe, dem Gewinn und dem rituellen 
Leben; alles zu seiner Zeit: die Jugend diene dem GenuB, spater 
kommt das Erwerben und die Frbmmigkeit. Er rat auch zu Opfern 
(278, 291), denn durch sie erwirbt man Gutes hier und im Jenseits. 

^ Material bei Wiadisch, MSra und Buddha. 

® Das jinistische Gegenstiick ist die Versuchung durch ^renika in Uttara- 
dhyayana XX. 

Acta orientalia, UIl. 
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Aber Buddha empfiudet all das als Versuchung, er hat uberhaupt 
kein Ziel mehr, 

Ein Gegenstiick dazu ist Buddhas Kampf mit Mara, dem Bosen, 
dem Todesgott, der als der Herr dieser Welt tiberhaupt gilt und der 
es wahrscheinlich als eine Schadigung seiner Macht empfindet, wenn 
Menschen sich durch Wissen und Askese seinem Bereich entziehen, 
aus dem Kreislauf der Wiedergeburten in die Erl6sung eingehen.^ 
Er tritt deshalb als Versucher vor Buddha und auch er emj^fiehlt 
Opfer, urn damit gewaltige Ziele zu erreichen (Windisch, S. 10 und 88). 
So erscheint die magische Opferlehre der Mimamsa mit ihrer vedischen 
Diesseitigkeit dem Asketen aller Konfessionen als relativer Materialis- 
mus. Aber Mara sucht Buddha auch zu alien materiellen Geniissen zu 
yerfiihren, was denn wohl ein topos nicht nur der indischen,^ sonderii 
aller Erlbsungsreligionen uberhaupt ist. Derartigen Frommen er- 
scheinen alle Nichtasketen als Materialisten. Und nur eine Episode 
aus dem Kampf Buddhas mit dem Versucher sei angefUhrt (107): 
Buddha denkt einmal, ob es wohl mbglich ist, daC einer Konig und 
doch nicht gewaltsam, nicht mordend und unterdriickend sein konnte. 
Da erscheint Mara und verheiCt Buddha, daB er ein soldier milder, 
schlechthin idealistischer Konig sein kann. Buddha widersteht aber 
auch dieser Versuchung. Das zeigt, wie weit Buddha weltabgewandt 
ist, deutet aber vielleieht auch an, wie der Asket iiber das KOnigtum 
denkt: Kur mit der Macht des Teufels konnte einer ein nicht gewalt- 
samer Konig werden. Dies Ideal versuchte spater Asoka zu ver- 
wirklichen, aber sein Kbnigtum erlitt Schiffbruch. Und die brahmanische 
Lehre erklUrte, ein Konig darf kein mGnchisches Leben fiihren wollen, 
er muB hart sein konnen (Meyer a. a. 0. 683), das ist seine Kastenpflicht. 

(Fortsetzung folgt.) 


^ So ist es den GSttern unangenelim, wenn Menschen sich ihnen durch 
Upani^ad-Wissen entziehen; das ist, wie wenn dem Menschen ein Stiick Yieh 
gestohlen wird: Byh. Up. I, 4, 10. 

* z. B. ]g^sya^j-hga, Da^akumaracarita II, Fick, Die soziale Gliederung . . 

S. 129? Apsaras nnd Brahmane; UttarSdhyayana IX: Indra versucht Konig Nemi; 
ib. XIII: Leuraann, WZKM V, iff.; lllff,; Citra und Sambhuti. 


The Koyal Portraits of Maliabalipuram. 

By 

Bev. H. Heras, S. J., Bombay. 

(With 8 plates.) 

It was customary during the Chola period, and even much 
more during the rule of the Vijayanagara Emperors, to place images 
of the rulers in the temples, as if the rulers themselves were in 
perpetual adoration before the god. The pose of these images, 
with clasped hands and humble attitude, shows their devotion and 
reverence in the temple. Well known are, for instance, the statues 
of Kpsna Deva Raya and his Queens, of Tirumala Raya and of 
Vefikatapati Deva Raya II, at Tirupati, Similar images are also in 
some of the ruined temples of the city of Vijayanagara.^ The 
example of the Emperors was followed by the feudatory Nayaks 
and thus in many temples of the Tamil-nSdu we come across such 
statues. Tanjore, Kumbhakonam, Trichinopoly, Madura, Alegarcoil, 
Tinnevelly, Tefikasi possess an interesting galaxy of stone portraits 
of the petty rulers of Madura and Tanjore, whose doings so much 
influenced the history of Southern India. The most important col- 
lection of such portraits are in the Pudu Mandapam in front of the 
Sri Mlnaksi Temple at Madura.^ 

This custom was a very ancient one. Some of the early South 
Indian portraits described by Mr. Aravamutlian in his work on 
Portrait Sculpture in South India are statues of kings in the temples 
founded by them. Such was for instance the statue of the Pallava 


^ Heras, Seven days at Vijayanagara, p. 104, 

* Heras, The Statues of the Myaks of Madura in the Pudu Matapam, 
Q.J.M.S., pp. 209-218. 
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king Mahendrayarman I — now unfortunately lost — set in the upper 
rock-cut temple of Trichinopoly.^ 

This king was, indeed, the first who carved royal portraits at 
Mahabalipuram. 

In the Adivaraha rock>cut temple situated on the western side 
of the Mahabalipuram ridge, there are two carvings evidently 
representing two kings. Each of them is accompanied by two 
Queens. It has been discussed for a number of years which kings 
were represented by those likenesses, and during whose reign those 
portraits were made. Above the portrait to the left of the visitor 
a short inscription reads as follows: — 

“ The glorious athiraja (adhiraja) 

Sinihavinna-Potra {i.e, Siinhavisn,u-Pota).” 

The inscription above the portrait of the opposite side reads thus: — 

“ The glorious athiraja (adhiraja) 

Mahendra-Pottra (^.e. Mahendra-Pota).” ^ 

It seems quite evident that the portraits represent King Siiphavisnu 
and King Mahendrayarman, who are two successive kings, father 
and son, in the line of the Pallava rulers. But Rao Bahadur 
H. Krishna Sastri maintains that they are respectively the likeness of 
Narasiiphavarman I Mahamalla and of his father Mahendrayarman I.^ 
His opinion, nevertheless, has not been followed by anybody. 

As regards the king under whose reign the cave was built 
and decorated, Mr. Venkaya^ and Mr. Longhurst^ are of opinion 
that the cave was built by Narasim,havarman I Mahamalla, who is 
supposed to be the first builder of Mahabalipuram; they acknowledge, 
however, the carvings to be the portraits of Simhavisigiu and 


^ Of. Arayamuthan, Portrait Sculpture in South India, pp. 21—22. 

^ Krishna Sastri, Two Statues of Pallaya King^s and Five Pallava inscriptions 
on a Eock Temple at Mahabalipuram, p. 3 (M. of the A.S. of I., No. 26). 

® Ibid., p. 4. Of. Heras, Studies in Pallaya History, p. 72. 

* A.S.E., 1906-7, p. 234. 

® Longhurst, Pallaya Architecture, I, p. 5. 
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Portrait of Siiphavisiiu and his two Queens in the Adivaraha Temple. 
Copyright Archicological Survey of India. 
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Mahendravarman I, the grandfather and the father respectively of 
the Mahamalla. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar^ and Mr. Gopalan^ 
think that the builder was King Simhavisnu himself. Elsewhere I 
have proved that the builder of the cave was Mahendravarman I.® 
In point of fact, the existence of the image of the father, Siiphavis^iu, 
in the cave is well explained, if the cave was constructed by the 
son, Mahendravarman. But the presence of the image of the son 
can hardly be accounted for, if we suppose that the cave was scooped 
out during the reign of the father. 

Mahendravarman had already carved a cave in Trichinopoly, 
where a statue representing him had been left in perpetual adoration 
before the linga of ^iva. Being himself a Vidtra-citta, a curious 
minded person, he decided in this cave at Mahabalipuram to have 
his own likeness as well as the likeness of his father. And he 
succeeded most wonderfully. After thirteen centuries we may 
contemplate the features of these two kings, true to reality, as if 
they were our contemporaries. 

Simhavisnu is seated on a three-legged throne, the legs being 
reproductions of lions’ paws. Such was undoubtedly the Pallava 
throne. His left leg is bent and resting upon the throne itself, a 
pose very common in Indian iconography. His left hand rests upon 
the thigh, while the right one is raised in jnana-mudra. The upper 
portion of the body is bare; his waist is somewhat slim, but his 
shoulders are very broad, and give the impression of a very healthy 
and powerful man. He wears a jewel necklace and long earrings. 
His full-fleshed face is surmounted by a makuta of a type not usually 
seen in images: a plain cylindrical cap ending in a small spherical 
top. He has a rather large nose and protruding lips. His eyes on 
the contrary seem to be a bit small, but very shrewd. On each 
side of the King there is a Queen standing and facing the King. 

^ S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Antiquities of Mahabalipur, p. 31 (Suppl. 
to the I. A.). 

2 Gropalan, History of the Pallavas of Kanchl, p. 88. 

^ Cf. Heras, Studies in Pallava History, pp. 72—75. 
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Their crow^n is a karanda-mahtta. They wear big round earrings 
after the fashion of those days. Their dress seems to be very scanty. 
The Queen to the King’s right has her legs covered. The other 
wears a short dress covering only her hips. The ankles of both 
are adorned with bangles. 

The carving representing Mahendravarman I is totally different. 
The king is standing. He wears a short dotar that falls down to 
the knee. The makuta is similar to the one of his father, and so 
are the jewel necklace and the earrings. His physique resembles 
that of his father, but he seems to be more fleshy, so as to have 
a double chin. His large mouth, somewhat- arched with its ends 
upwards, reveals a man of great optimism, fully satisfied with every- 
thing. His lips are thin and different from those of his father. His 
right hand points out towards the shrine, while with his left hand he 
smoothly holds the right wrist of one of his Queens. Both the Queens 
look very shy and slender. The first wears a long transparent skirt 
down to her ankles. The other seems to be nude. Apparently only 
the first Queen wore that long dress, as it appears in both the 
carvings. Both Queens wear a similar makuta to that of Simhavisnu’s 
Queens. Their earrings are a little different. Both wear bangles. 
Mahendravarman, who is slightly turned towards his Queens, seems 
to show and explain the image of the Varalia-avatar in the shrine 
to them. This is a scene full of life and of meaning. King Mahendra, 
the worshipper of the lihga of ^iva of the Trichinopoly cave, was 
eclectic enough to lead his Queens to the shrine of an avatar of 
Visnu. 

Chronologically the next portrait of Mahabalipuram seems to 
be the one that is found on tlie South facade of the Dharmaraja’s 
ratlia. Aravamuthan suggests that it is a likeness of Narasimha- 
varman I Mahamalla, the constructor of the ratlias^ and the only 
reason he gives to substantiate his statement is the name and the 
titles of the King written above.^ Yet this would not be a definite 


^ AraYamuthan, op. cit., p. 25. 


Mahabalijiunim. 
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proof, for tlie name or hirudas of this king are also read on otlxer 
parts of the building. Nevertheless it seems most probable that this 
is a likeness of Narasimha. 

First of all, this image has only two hands, while the other 
images represented on the lower portion of the structure, as Siva 
and Ardhanarisvara for instance, have always four hands. It re- 
presents therefore, not a god, but a man. The makuta discloses his 
kingly state, and the similarity of this makuta with the makutas of 
Simhavisnu and Mahendravarman in the Adivaraha Temple shows 
that this king belonged to the same dynasty of which those two 
were members. Moreover, the facial features of this relief show 
some of the facial features of those two kings: broad jaw^s, fleshy 
face, large nose, protruding lips — which he inherited from his grand- 
father. There is no doubt that the person represented in this panel 
belongs to the kula of the Pallavas. Hence it must be Narasimha- 
varman I Mahamalla, the builder of the Mahabalipuram ratlias. 

The dress and ornamentation of the figure is similar to that 
of the other two kings: transparent dotar^ this time down to the 
ankles, liava of different workmanship, earrings, makuta. The latter 
seems to be of a type similar to those of the Adivaraha Temple 
but without the spherical sector on the top. Yet there is an essential 
difference in his attire. The other two kings did not wear the 
yajnopavlta, the sign of the twice-born: Narasimha wears it. Since 
all the other later portraits of the kings are shown with the upavita 
on, we may perhaps conclude that it was introduced in the royal 
Pallava family during the reign of Narasiipha, or at most towards 
the end of Mahendravarman^s reign. This portrait of Narasimha- 
varman Mahamalla shows a perfectly built man of extraordinary 
will power and unflinching determination. Yet the artist gave no 
life to his work, as the sculptor of the Adivaraha Temple did: 
this relief of the Dharmaraja’s ratha has a hieratic pose that reminds 
one of some Egyptian carvings. 

Totally different are the portraits carved round the so-called 
Arjuna’s ratha. Mr. Aravamuthan had already noticed these carvings 
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and classified them as “royal groups.”^ But he did not try to 
ascertain whose portraits they were. On the south fapade of this 
ratha there are three panels. That of the centre is filled by a 
standing figure of a four-armed &ya leaning against his Nandi. 
Each side panel contains a couple, a man and a woman, garbed in 
royal attire. Wlio are they? 

First of all, we notice that the pose of the two figures in each 
panel is somewhat similar to the pose of Mahendravarman and his 
two Queens in the relief of the Adivaraha Temple. Now studying 
only the panel of the left — the one where the king and the Queen 
turn to the proper left — we soon realize a striking resemblance 
between the features of this king and those of Mahendravarman I 
in the Adivaraha Temple. The same broad jaws, the same round 
face, the same powerful nose and big eyes, the same thin lips and 
finally the same double chin, the latter being quite an important 
characteristic of this monarch. Yet a new kind of makuta in this 
relief makes him appear somewhat different. Similarly the Queen 
that stands behind seems to be the same shy young lady who was 
led by the King liimself to the Varaha shrine in the Adivaraha 
Temple. Her shyness will appear all the more if her face is contrasted 
with the Queen of the other panel, who discloses great pride and 
haughtiness in her pose, 

Mahendravarman in this portrait wears a very short dress 
round the waist, so that his legs appear bare. A thick yajfiopavita 
that goes across his chest passes over his left arm. He wears a 
broad hdra or necklace and short earrings. His arms are adorned 
with two sets of bangles, viz, kankana (wrist bracelet) and keyura 
(bangles over the biceps). The most interesting piece of ornament 
of this portrait is the headgear; it is a karan^a-makuta totally 
different from the makutas studied before. This portrait of Mahendra- 
varman fully discloses that both makutas were worn by the same 
king, perhaps on different occasions and at different ceremonies. 


^ AraTamuthan, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Nor may we say that this portrait was carved in the time of his son, 
Narasimhavarman Mahamalla, who might perhaps have introduced 
this new mahuta. As a matter of fact there is another portrait of 
Mahendravarman, very probably done in bis life-time, that is shown 
with this karanda-mahita. I refer to the beautiful face supposed 
to be of Mahadeva, painted in the Sittannavasal Oave.^ The features 
of this face, are absolutely the same as those of the carving at the 
Adivaraha Temple and also quite similar to those of his portrait 
of Arjuna’s raiha. Even the characteristic double chin is represented 
in the Sittannavasal painting* Next to the King the face of the 
Queen is also shown in the painting, though this latter face has 
never to my knowledge been reproduced.^ This portrait of Mahendra- 
varman wears a karanda-makuta, similar to that of Arjuna^s ratka. 
The portrait of the Queen in Arjuna’s ratha is quite like that of 
the first Queen of Mahendravarman in the Adivaraha Temple, but 
in this case she appears totally nude. Neither she nor the King- 
wear any bangles round their ankles. 

The panel of the other side shows another couple grouped in 
the opposite direction, viz, the King turns to the proper right and 
behind him is the Queen. Both figures are smaller and apparently 
younger than those of the other side. Mr. Ordendra Kumar Gangoli 
already stated in 1926, that this group probably represents Parames- 
varavarman I, and his Queen.® But he does not give any reason 
to substantiate his statement. In any case, it would seem strange 
that Paramesvaravarman I, who had nothing to do with the five 
rathas^ should be represented in one of these portraits. Comparing 
therefore this figure with that of the Dharmaraja’s ratha, we find 

^ Of, Metha, Studies in Indian Painting, pp. 11—12. This author wrongly 
describes the makuta of this face as a ja^a-makuta in order to substantiate his 
statement that it is a representation of Mahadeva or Siva. 

’ My friend Mr. Venkata Hanga Eaju, Curator, Pudukkottai Museum, drew 
my attention to the similarity between this Sittannavasal painting and the portrait 
of Mahendravarman in the Adivar5ha Temple. 

^ Of. Gangoli, Another Panel from Arjuna’s ratha, at Mahahalipuram, 
“ Rupam,” Ros. 27-28, p. 73. 
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a great resemblance, if the difference of the makuta is brushed 
aside. The most remarkable feature besides his round fleshy face 
is his mouth. His protruding lips tightly closed with extraordinary 
determination reFeal the character of the Mahamalla^ as the likeness 
of the Dharmaraja^s ratJia did. He wears a long transparent dotar 
down to the ankles. The rest of his attire is the same as in the portrait 
of Mahendravarman. His Queen wears a transparent skirt. Her 
pose discloses the pride of her soul. Narasimhavarman Mahamalla 
on the facade of this ratha^ originally devoted to Indra, carved his 
own portrait and the portrait of his father. In the same way 
Mahendravarman had carved his father’s and his own likeness in 
the Adivaraha Temple. In both cases the father is placed to the 
right of the deity, and the son to the left. But there is still another 
historical symbolism in this case. If we inspect the whole fapade, 
we realize that Mahendravarman, who from Jainism finally became 
a ^aivite, is pointing to the image of »§iva as if he were showing 
the Saivite religion not only to his wife but even to all his descendants. 
And his son Narasiinhavarman, following his example, is also pointing 
to oiva as the Isvara of his devotion. 

There is still another carving evidently representing an historical 
couple, in the northern fapade of the same ratha. Their pose is totally 
different from the pose of the other figures. They are represented as 
walking from left to right, so that only their right legs are seen. 
They appear much younger than the persons represented in the other 
reliefs. She looks like a “petite coquette,” her lips being unnaturally 
arched. In a moment of fear her right hand is holding the arm 
of her husband, who turns his head to her, communicating confidence 
to her. Her breasts are not developed as yet. A narrow band 
round her stomach is her only dress. The headgear and earrings 
are like those of the portraits of the Queens on the southern facade. 
The dress of the man is like that of Mahendravarman I on the 
other fapade of this ratlia, though his earrings are larger, and the 
makxLta resembles more that of Narasimhavarman Mahamalla. His 
individual features are in general the features of the Pallava royal 




Mahabalijmranu The whole 8outherii fai;ade of the so-called Arjuiia’s Hatha. Between the royal 
couples the g'od »Siva is represented leaning' his elbow against his vehicle, the bull called Nandi. 
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family: broad jaws, round face, large eyes. His legs are thin and 
delicate like those of Mahendravarman I. Who is this young man 
of royal port? 

Considering his resemblance to other members of the family 
of Simhavisnu, his young age, and that this ratlia was constructed 
during the reign of Narasimhavarman Mahamalla, tliis group cannot 
but represent the then Yuva-Maharaja of the kingdom, the future 
Mahendravarman II, and his wife. 

Incidentally it is interesting to notice that in the series of 
portraits studied hitherto, all the members of the Pallava royal family 
have some common family features, though each of them has some 
individual features of his own. Mahendravarman II resembles his 
grandfather Mahendravarman I, while Narasimhavarman Mahamalla’s 
personal features are likewise a reproduction of those of his grand- 
father SimhavisiQu. 

There is still a series of royal portraits at Mahabalipuram in 
the carving called Arjuna’s penance. Ten royal couples at least 
are there represented in flying poses on their way towards the 
Ganges.^ It would be a hard task to identify all of them, but three 
of them may be easily identified with some of those portraits we 
have already studied. They are just above the two big elephants 
of the right of the carving, two below and one above. The latter 
seem to be Simhavisnu and his wife — the broad jaws and protruding 
lips are quite characteristic of that king. Similar lips are discovered 
in the first male figure below. This and other features incline me 
to think that this is Narasiiphavarman Mahamalla and his Queen, 
while the third couple seem to be Mahendravarman I and his consort. 
Even she has the same shy look as in the other two portraits. 
The poses of these figures are not beautiful ; the conventional flying 
postures of the Hindu carvings do not inspire any mstlietic feeling. 


^ That they are not witnessing* the fight between Siva and Arjuna, the 
position of one of the couples sufficiently proves. It is just under the feet of 
Arjuna, and their direction is still towards the river. 
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In this respect the natural poses of the carvings of Arjuna’s ratlia 
are far superior. 

Very few dynasties have such a collection of the portraits of 
their kings. We are really fortunate that Mahabalipuram has kept 
these likenesses of the early Pallava kings down to our days. 
Pallava history may be studied better after knowing the physical 
likenesses and the moral character of those great kings who laid 
down the foundation of the Pallava grandeur. 


M;iliab<ali])uram. A frai^nneiit of the carving** called Arjtina's 
penance showing st3M^ral royal cuu})lcs in li\in^ pose<. 






A Note on the Khetrani Dialect of Lahnda. 

By 

G-oorg Morgenstierno, Gothenburg. 

In LSI. VIII, I, pp. 373 Sir George Grierson gives a short 
list of words of the Khetrani dialect which is spoken in the Marri 
Hills in north-eastern Balochistan, S. W, of Fort Loralai. It is 
separated frona the contiguous Sindhi-Lahnda area, and may possibly 
be the remnant of the I.A. language spoken in the country before 
the arrival of the Pathan and Baloch. 

While I was staying at Harnai in March 1929, a Khetran 
was brought to me late in the evening, and as he was leaving the 
next morning, I had only occasion to write down a short list of 
words in his dialect. 

Sir George Grierson considers the dialect to have Dardic 
affinities, but I was unable to detect any important variations from 
ordinary Lhd.^ 

Still, my list of words, arranged on the same principles as 
the one published in the LSI., may give some additional information 
about a little known LA. dialect. 


Khetrani Vocabulary. 

(Forms from the LSI. within parentheses.) 


All lori (nula). 

Ancle 

Ant 'thin^an {siklini ). — Multani 
tindan insect. 

Apple sul (Bah). 

Apricot zarddlu. 

Arm 'halm (hUh). 


Armpit Jcu^evJ (Wanechi Psht.). 
Back Jcand (putta). 

Bread mdni (mam). — Si. mdnl. 
Brick siL — Si. sira. 

Bridge pul, — Bi.puli, 

Brother bhd {hahd)* 

Bull td'gd (tattuT). — Cf. Si, dhago. 


^ Cf. my Rep. on a lingu. mission to N, W. India, p. 14. 
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Calf vacclia {yaca). 

Calf of the leg pinniya, — Si. pini. 
Carrot Id, 

Chin 'khadi. Si. 

Cloud jhor (jkar), — Si., Lhd, jhar. 
Cow tagl (gdu). — Lhd. dhaggi a 
poor cow, Brahui daggl. 
Daughter-in-law nS.-— Si. nuhu. 
Ear h/in (bdti). 

Elbow zVA. — Si. irika. 

Eyelashes akkhin de vdl. 

Father piu {p^u). 

Finger 'andgdl (angld), — Si. diduri. 
— nikl a° third finger, vaddl a° 
fourth finger, chdti a° little 
finger. . 

Fish macM (mac). 

Flesh hdtl (bdtlil, bohra). 

Flour attd. 

Fly mdk'kl (makhi). 

Fox lumbar (lumbar). — Si. lorn- 
bifu f. 

Frost, snow tattJii (validr). 

Gold Bond (sunnd), — Si. sonu. 
Grandmother 'nd’iid, — Si. ndnl. 
Grandson (daughter’s son) dotrd 
(agjd). — Si. ^oTiltOj Lhd.^oto'a. 
Hail gaflid (gard), — Si. garo. 

Hair bitkyU (bitkla). 

Hand hdUh (camba). — Si. hathu. 
Head sar (sarotd). 

Heart dil (eJiS), 

House ghar (gJiair), 

Knee jdnu (gdde). 


Land zamln (ziml). 

Large vaddl^ vaddya(?) (vadd). 
Lip dyur (jdr). 

Loins, waist cliel (cel), — Si. cellii, 
Mare glidri, — Si. 

Mill j/tndra (grat), — Si. jandru. 
Mulberry tut. 

Mustache mucclid, — Si. 

Nail ndhu (ndh). — Si. ndlm. 

Neck 'gici (gici throat). 

Nose nak (nakh), — Si. naku. 
Olive-tree kau (kdJiu), 

Pillar, post 'th/imba. 

Red Idkhd (Idkhi), 

River doryd, Prs. 

Road rah. Prs. 

Scorpion vatthuha (uthla), — Mult. 
vafhuhd. 

Shoulder mundha (khulle), Lhd. 

modha. 

Silver 'cdntl. 

Sister bhm (bhen). 

Snake ndg (sap), — Si. sapu, ndgu. 
Son putr (putur). 

Son-in-law jarndtra. 

Sour milk 'dkur. 

Star sij (5^y),— Si. siju. 

Stone 'patthar^ pagghar(?) (vat). 
— Si. patharu. 

Sweat pagghar. — Si. pagharu. 
Throat ndrgnth, cf. s.v. Neck. 
Tiger (Izn). — Lhd. §Xh, 

Tooth dant (dand). 

Tongue zdl)an (jibh). 
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Wall khand. 

Water pdni (pdni). 
Wheat kandk (kanak). 
White 'hagga. — Si. hago. 


Wolf hegdr (bhigdr), — Si. icigk{y)- 

aTU. 

Yellow pild^ green, blue hatha 
(kata yellow). — Si. pll3 yellow. 


The words for barley, black, beard, blood, bone, breast, curds, 
daughter, eye, foot, ghee, grandfather, horse, iron, liver, milk, moon, 
mother, mouth, rain, rice, thigh, thumb and tooth were identical 
with the forms given in the LSI., and have not been reprinted here. 


Numerals. 


1 liek 

6 die 


11 mrha 16 sola 

2 ha 

7 satt 


12 harhh 17 sattara 

3 tre 

8 ath 


13 terhd 18 athcLra 

4 car 

9 nau 


14 caudd 19 unnt 

5 panj 

10 da 


15 pandrd 20 his 

gliar 

mmja 

hai 

this house is mine. 

ghar 

tanja 

hai 

this house is thine. 

ghar 

ava7ija 

hai 

this house is yours. 

ghar lori 

asaiija 

hen 

all these houses are ours. 

hitkyU mtnje vaddya 

hai 

my hair is long. 

ml acgai 

it is raining. 



Additional Note. 

0. T. Duke in A Historical and Descriptive Report on the 
Districts of Thal-Chotiali and Harnai,” Calc. 1883, p. 150, gives the 
following information about the Khetrans: The language of the 
majority of the (Khetran) tribe is Barazi^ a species of Jat language 
resembling both Sindi and Punjabi; the names of most of the hills 
and streams in Sewistan are Barazi and are an evidence that formerly 
this language was spoken all over them. The marriage customs of 
the Khetran ai’e still according to Hindoo rites.” 


^ This is the language which they talk with their women and children. 


I^ew books sent to the editor. 


Theodor Weiss: Zur ostsjrischen Laut- und Akzentlehre, auf Grund 
der ostsjrischen Massorali-Handschrift des Britischen Museums. 
Mit Facsimiles von 50 Seiten der Londoner Handschrift (Bonner 
orientalistische Studien, herausgeg'. von P. Kahle und W. Kirfel, 
Heft 5). W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 1933, 93 S. + Index und 
24 S, Facsimiles. 


In Yerbindung mit Kahles masoretischen Studien, und Tvobl 
durch sie angeregt, untersueht der Verf. die Masora der Ostsyrer, 
wie sie in einem Ms. des Brit, Mus. vom Jahre 899 vorliegt. Das 
Ms. ist friiher beschrieben und benutzt Tvorden, Herr W. gibt uns 
aber eine ausfahrliche Wiedergabe seiner Mitteilungen. Diese be- 
stehen aus Noten zum Bibeltext, die sich auf Lautlehre, Akzente 
und Texterklarung beziehen. Sprachlich interessant sind die phone- 
tiscben Noten, die vieles betrefend Aussprache und Lautwechsel 
erlautern. Im ganzen offenbar eine sorgfaltige und sehr niitzliche 

Jobs. Pedersen. 


Materialismus im Leben des alten Indien.‘ 


Von 

Walter Buben, Frankfurt a. M. 

IL 

5. Selbstzeu^nis der materialistiscken Eealpolitik im Kautaliya. 

Im Artliasastra des Kautalja ist uns ein vollstaiidiges, wissenschaft- 
liches und docli allem Anschein nacli niclit von einem stuben- 
hockerischen Tlieoretiker, sondern von einem Praktiker verfaCtes 
Lehrbncli der Politik erhalten, n. zw, vom materialistischen Stand- 
pnnkt. Aber freilich ist Kautalya kein Philosophy der uns wie 
Hobbes^ oder die franz(5sischen Aufklarer den materialistischen 
Charakter seiner Lehre deutlich macht, sondern eben Praktiker und 
daher am ehesten Macchiavelli zu ver^leichen. 

K, geht als Materialist nicht so weit wie Lenin, der den Staat 
als Klassenstaat zum Absterben verurteilte und fUr die Revolution 
scbrieb; K. lebte eben nicht im Europa nach dem Weltkrieg. K. 
kampfte aber auch nicht als biirgerlicher Revolutionar wie Hobbes — 
trotz seiner persQnlich reaktionaren Einstellung — und die Auf- 
klarer gegen den Feudalismus ftir Freiheit, Vernunft, Vdlker- und 
Naturrecht; er sieht nicht wie diese kaufmannischen Denker das 
Wesen des Staates in einem ,Vertrag‘. Sondern ganz ahnlich wie 
M. ist sein Thema Landgewinnung, Sieg, Sicherung der Macht des 
Despoten, nur ist K. ausftihrlicher und behandelt den ganzen Staat 
und die Wirtschaft. Die politische Lage ist bei beiden ahnlich. 
Im Italien M.s und im Indien K.s herrschten Despotismus und Klein- 

1 Vgl. oben S. 128 ff. 

® Kohler im Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie V, 1911/12, 606 
bis 609 (Ein indischer Vorgang-er von Hobbes), kennt den Text noch nicht. 

Acta orienialia. XIII. 12 
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staaterei unter dauerndem Wechsel der Greiizen, Djnastien, Macht- 
Terbaltnisse. Und wie sich im Indien K.s der erste GroCstaat 
Magadha Iierausbildete, so sehnt sich M., Italien nach dem Vorgang* 
Eiiglands usw. zu einem einheitlichen GroBstaat zn maclien. Aber 
die Politik, die beide lehren, ist noch die der Kleinstaaten. Frei- 
lieh sind die Unterschiede der Stadtstaaten der italieniscben Re- 
naissance und des zu iiber 90 ^/q agrarischen Indien niclit zu iibersehen. 

Der materialistische Cbarakter dieser Politik zeigt sich in der 
(1) — gelegentliclien — schonungslosen Oflenheit, im (2) Eingestandnis 
der Niichternheit und Rucksichtslosigkeit der Politiker oder gar aller 
Menschen im Verkehr untereinander. Der materialistische Politiker 
darf grundsatzlich, wenn es die Umstande erfordeim, (3) unehrlich, 
(4) unorthodox, (5) unfromm, (6) egoistisch — aber doch selbst- 
beherrscht — , (7) grausam, und er darf (8) nicht fatalistisch; sondern 
soil aktir sein. 

1. Die OfEenheit eines K. und M. ist schonungslos gegen die, 
die sich von ihrem Fiirsten gern ein moralisches Idealbild machen. 
M. schildert das Leben, wie es ist, nicht wie es sein soil — jedenfalls 
will er es so beschreiben (Principe cp. XV); die Menschen sind von 
Natur schlecht, halten ihr Wort niclit (XVIII), sind wankelmiitig 
und miCtrauisch (VI) usw., und mit moralischen Skrupeln kann 
der Fiirst sich nicht halten. Hobbes sieht die Menschen, in bewuOtem 
Gegen satz zur Kirche, als im ,Naturzustand^ wild und tierisch, 
kriegerisch und egoistisch an (Lehre vom Menschen und Biirger, 
S. 72f., 80), KampE urns Eigentum ist der Naturzustand; und fur K. 
ist jeder Handwerker, Kaufmann oder Beamte ein Betriiger, den 
man mit grdBtem MiBtrauen bespitzeln muB, leben die Menschen 
an sich im ,Fischzustand‘, d. h. der GroBe friBt die Kleinen (s. u.) 
und der Fiirst muB sich mit Rucksichtslosigkeit in jeder Hinsicht 
zu erhalten suchen. 

2. Das Eingestandnis bedeutet aber bei K. und M, nicht etwa 
eine Schwache oder den Versuch, das Despotentum im Interesse 
einer revolutionaren Gesellschaftsschicht in Verruf zu bringen, sondern 
eine Drohung, M. will sich eines fiihrenden politischen Postens 
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fabig erweisen; K. will offenloar die Moralisten erschrecken und 
ihre Konkurrenz besiegen. Er kampft gegea sie, die damals sicher 
an manchen HOfen macbtig waren, die brahmanischen orthodoxen 
Oder die jinistiscben oder buddhistischen Minister oder sonstigen Rat- 
geber. 1st dock eine Generation spater dor Kaiser Asoka Moncli 
geworden! Ygl. Karl Y,! 

3. Der Unehrlicbkeit widmet M. ein besonderes Kapitel 
(Pr. XYIII). Es ist nun einmal notwendig, daC der Fiirst unter 
Umstanden listig wie ein Fuchs Landelt, nur mufi er die Fuchs- 
natur zu verbergen wissen. Wenn sich die Umstande, unter denen 
ein Fiirst sein Wort gegeben hat, andern, darf er es manch- 
mal nicht halten, aber nichts ist notwendiger als der Schein der 
Tugend. 

So lehrt M. in knapper Zusammenfassung, was sich durch die 
ganze Politik des K. als roter Faden hindurchzieht: niemandem trauen, 
aber bewirken, dafi die auderen einem trauen {vUvasa), dann kann 
man sie ubervorteilen. Das ist die macchiavellistische Politik des 
K. und ein haufiger Topos des Mababharata (s. u.). Aber freilich 
weiB K, auch, daC der, der sein Wort nicht halt, nicht vertrauens- 
wiirdig ist (176, 9, zitiert nach Gegenstand und Satz der Ausgabe 
Jollis), daher muC der Fiirst bei besonderer Gelegenheit — es handelt 
sich hier darum, die Bev(5lkerung eines neu eroberten Landes fiir 
sich zu gewinnen — die versprochene Belohnung fiir die, die wahrend 
des Kampfes zu ihm gehalten haben, ausbezahlen. Und K. fordert 
grundsatzlich, daB der Fiirst ehrlich sein muB (96, 3 satyavdk)] aber 
das ist nur Schein, denn deutlich wird die verkappte materialistische 
Gesinnung etwa an folgender Stelle: Die ,Lehrer‘ der Politik 
lehren, daB ein Manneswort und ein Schwur nur ein schwankender 
Yertrag, aber Biirgen und Geiseln ein sicherer sind (122, 3 ff.) — 
das war offener, nllchterner Materialismus. Dagegen yerwahrt sich 
K. feierlich und scheinbar idealistisch. Manneswort und Schwur 
sind auf Erden und im Jenseits — so glaubig ist er hier! — ein 
fester Yertrag. Biirgen und Geiseln aber binden nur auf Erden 

und sind von der Maclit der Yertragspartner abhangig. Denn man 

12 * 
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Icann es ja so raachen, daB man solche Biirgen und Geiseln stellt, 
da8 der andere einem vertraut(!), man selber aber froli ist, sie los 
zii sein, z. B. schleclite Minister oder scUechte Prinzen. Und nun 
folgt eiii gauzes Kapitel iiber solclie vorteilhafte Geiseln und wie 
man wertvolle Geiseln durch List wieder in die Heimat entfuhrt. 
Die elirlichen {satyasandhah) Kdnige der Vorzeit gaben sich nur 
das Wort: ,Wir habeii uns vertragen^ — aber K.s Fiirst soli ja 
gar nicht elirlicli sein, wie gerade dieses Kapitel vorschreibt. Er 
gab eben siclier lieber sein Wort als einen Biirgen oder Geisel und 
reclitfertigt das mit solcheni Scheinidealismus. 

Da man nun aber aucli beim Gegner dieselbe Unebrlicbkeit vor- 
anssetzen muB, ist das Spiel der Spitzel und Agents provocateurs voll 
nicht zu iiberbietender Intrigen. Bald mit satanischer Freude des 
Intriganten, bald mit der lebhaften Phantasie des Anekdotenerzahlers, 
bald mit dem sturen Eifer des systematisierenden Gelehrten 
scliildert K. immer neue Ranke. Gegeniiber solchem Materialismus 
steht die groJBe Idealgestalt des Rama, der nnter alien Umstandeii 
sein Wort hielt (vgl. Manu VII, 104 gegen maya). Aber freilich ist 
auch eine auf Yertrauen und Ehrliclikeit fuOende materialistische 
Politik bezeugt; ein Helvdtius kampft ausdriicklieh gegen macchia- 
vellistische und jesuitische Politik. Das ist so, wie der eine Kaufmann 
eher mit lUgnerischer, der andere mit elirlicher Reklame Gescbafte 
zu machen liofft. Es gibt eben viele Arten Materialismus. Und 
wie wichtig die Frage des Vertrauens in der Innen- und AuBen- 
politik ist, weiB heute jeder Zeitungsleser. 

4. Die vier indischen Lebenswege 1. in GenuB, 2. in Gewiun, 
3. in Orthodo:sie und 4. in Erldsnngsstreben haben jeder fiir sicli 
eine wissenscliaEtliche Bearbeitung erfahren. Was sich in Europa 
als Kampf von Kirche und Staat abspielte, ist in Indien der Kampf 
des Brahmanen- und Kriegeradels, und eine seiner literarischen 
Ausdrucksformen ist der Widerstreit der Wissenschaft von der 
Orthodoxie und vom Gewinn. Mag der Priester noch so einseitig 
in seiner Wissenschaft die orthodoxen Bindungen und Fessein der 
anderen Fasten betonen, der Kriegeradel fordert in seiner WLssen- 
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scbaft ebenso einseitig sein Recht, das Gewinnen.^ Wie sich der 
einzelne Mensch im praktischen Leben zwisclien den Tier Lebens- 
zielen entscbeidet, das ist seine Sache. Das mag er mit Sanikhja- 
Yoga-Philosopliie tun, wie es in der Bhagavadgita gescliielit, oder 
mit Lokayata, d. li, materialistisclier PLilosopliie, wie es offenbar 
K. maclit (s. u.). 

Bei ilmi ist die Philosopliie eine praktische Lebensweisheit, 
eine ,Hilfe fiir alle(!) Handlungen^ (la, 12). Dieser ,pragniatistische‘ 
Standpunkt K.s steht im Gegensatz zu aller klassischen Philosophie 
Indiens, die sich nur als Erldsungslebre auffaBt, d. li. als Lehre zur 
Aufhebung alles Handelns, zur bloBen Erkenntnis als einzigem Zu- 
gang zur Erlosung. Aber einerseits ist die Ssmkhya-Yoga'Pliilosophie 
der Bhagavadgita ebenfalls eine Art Lebensweisheit, Lilft zur Ent- 
scheidung in den Ndten des Lebens, und darin muB wohl ein ge- 
meinsamer und charakteristischer Zug dieser Zeit und dieser Kreise 
K.s und mancher Teile des Maliabharata zu erkennen sein (Verf. in 
Festschrift Jacobi 1926, 346 f., ZII 8, 195), wenn auch dieses ideali- 
stische Samkhya-Yoga nicht in dem Shine pragmatistisch ist wie 
K.s materialistische Philosophie, sondern nur untersucht, wie man 
die Anforderung des praktischen Lebens, rastlos tatig zu sein, 
mit der Forderung der Erlosungslelire, alle Handlung zu meiden, 
in den einzelnen Lagen des Lebens (des kriegerischen Ftirsten) in 
Einklang bringen kann. Andererseits bleibt ein gewisses BewuBtsein 
der pragmatistischen Aufgabe der Philosophie in der Zweiteilung 
des Mahayana und Vedanta: es gibt eine h^here und eine niedere 
Wahrlieit, und die niedere ist nur fur das praktische Handeln 
(^pTavTttisatya)^ aber ist eigentlich gar nicht wahr und fallt im ein- 
zelnen aus der philosophischen Betrachtung ganz lieraus. Diesem 
radikalen Idealismus gegentiber betont dann die realistische Logik 
des Nyaya, daB man nicht handeln kann, ohne den Gegenstand des 
Handelns mit den Erkenntnismittelii erkannt zu haben, und die Er- 
kenntnismittel zu untersuclien und zu sichern ist eben die Aufgabe 

^ Die orthodoxen Privileg'ien der Brahmanen werden von K. kaum erwalmt; 
vgl. Meyers Register, S. 897. 
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der Logik (dazu zitiert das Nyayabhasya die Worte K.s), wahrend 
nmgekehrt die Erkenntnismittel ihre Beweiskraft nur erbarten 
kSnnen dureh die Zielerlaiigung des au£ ihnen beruheaden und 
auf ihren Gegeastand gerichteten Handelns (Nbli. Einleitnng), wie 
aucb die spate buddhistische Logik als real das anerkennt, was 
sich als Gegeastand soldier zielerlaagenden Handlung bewalirt 
(Nbi, I, 15; NET 3, 23 ft). 

Der Priesterstandpuakt erscheint dem Realpolitiker oft als 
unpraktiscb (s. a.), umgekebrt der Weg des Realpolitiker s dem 
Orthodoxea als unrein, Ein ortbodoxer Konig diirfte z. B. nur die 
gesetzlicb erlaubten Steuern einziehen (s. o. Payasis Vorfabren), ein 
unortbodoxer saugt aus seinem Volk um jeden Preis einen Schatz 
— aber das wird kaum ein Politiker von sich aussagen. So stebt 
schlieClich Ortbodoxie gegen Gewinn als Moral gegen Unmoral, 
Idealismus gegen Materialismus — wenigstens in den Augen des 
Orthodoxen. Ein wirklich nacb der Gewinnlehre regierender Fiirst 
wxrd dagegen sein Volk verniinftig bebandeln, denn um so groBeren 
Gewinn bat er auf die Dauer davon, denn das Woblergehen 
(yogaksema) des Volkes ist ja die Grundlage fiir die Macbt des 
Fiirsten (s. u.). Und auf der anderen Seite kann aucb ein ortbodoxer 
Fiirst unbegrenzt Steuern aus seinem Volk berauszieben, wenn er 
namlich sagt, daB Notzeiten sind, in denen das Gesetz so gut wie 
alles erlaubt (apaddharma), Sachlicb war der* Unterscbied des 
praktiscben Recbtes, das in der Lehre des Gewinns oder der Ortbo- 
doxie gelehrt wurde, nicht groB — nur Einzelbeiten, von denen 
einige freilich ganz cbarakteristiscb sind, baben Jolli und Losch 
(YajnavalkyasmUi, S.XXIXff.)liervorgehoben; aber wesentlicb ist die 
Gesinnung, ob einer sicb von Ortbodoxie oder Gewinn leiten laBt. Der 
indiscbe Materialist sagt, Gewinn ist wichtiger als Ortbodoxie, denn 
er ist ihre Wurzel, d. b. Ortbodoxie ist sozusagen Luxus (K. 3 b, 
10 f; 146, 95; 146, 68ft; Mbb. XII, 167). Ortbodoxie und Gewinn ist 
das, was unserem Geg*ensatzpaar Altruismus und Egoismus entspricbt. 

K. ist nun aber nicht in dem Sinne Materialist, daB er die 
Ortbodoxie ganz verwirft; das taten nur die Barbaspatya-Lehrer 
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mit der Begrtindung, die Orthodoxie sei ein Hindernis (Hiille, Decke) 
fiir die Weltkenner (K. la, 5). K. erkennt vielmehr die Ortho- 
doxie ausdriicklicb als niitzlich an (lb, 4), niitzlich dock wohl fiir 
die Macht der Fursten. Er wollte ja aucli keineswegs auf die Kasten- 
ordnung des Staates verzichten, deren theoretische Fnndiening eben 
die Lehre der Orthodoxie (1 b) war. Aber er machte z. B. die Ein- 
schrankung, daC ein Burger erst seine wirtscbaftlicben Pflichten 
gegen Weib und Kind erfullt baben muBte, ehe er den ortho doxen 
Weg des Waldeinsiedlers beschreiten durfte (19, 36). Das ist seine 
niichterne, wirtschaftlichem Denken entsprungene Stellungnahme zu 
der umstrittenen Prage, ob man schon als Kind, wie die asketisclien 
Buddhisten lehrten, oder erst als GroBvater, wie es die Lehre der 
weniger weltfremden brahmanischen Orthodoxie war, Einsiedler- 
Asket warden durfte. K. steht also auf dem brahmanischen Stand- 
punkt, aber nicht wie dieser mit der idealistischen Begrtindung, 
jeder Mann schulde den Ahnen die Fortftthrung der Familie. 

Orthodoxie ist vor allem gut, wenn die anderen sie iiben! Man 
ermahne z. B. einen starkeren Gegner, der Orthodoxie zu folgen 
(163, 4fE.); gegen die ganz Unorthodoxen — d. h. alle seine 
Feinde? — yerwendet der Kbnig unter anderem die Magie (177, 1), 
und im neu eroberten Land ersetzt er die Unorthodoxie durch 
Orthodoxie (176, 20), ftihrt er also den Kastenstaat ein. Und er 
weiB, daB Gewinn, den der Orthodoxe vom Unorthodoxen gewinnt, 
guten Eindruck macht (142, 20; vgi. 142, 33), und sagt doch gleich 
danach, daB unter anderem Mitleid, Riicksicht auf das Jenseits und 
Orthodoxsein ein Hindernis fiir das Gewinnen ist (142, 36). 

Ganz scheinheilig ist aber seine eigene Orthodoxie — denn der 
Furst soil an sich so orthodox wie ehrlich sein (96, 3). So z. B, soil 
der FUrst ganz orthodox in die Schlacht ziehen (150, 27 £f,), d. h. vor 
der Schlacht auf seinem Wagen und seinen Waffen schlafen, fasten, 
mit Atharva-Priestern opfern, Sieggebete sprechen und sich ganz 
den Brahmanen schenken. Vor der Schlacht halt er dann eine An- 
sprache in kameradschaftlichem, fast demtitigem Ton an seine Soldaten 
und zitiert dabei die heiligen Veden; und um bei den Truppen rechten 
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Mut zn erwecken, heuclielt er Allwissenheit und direkten Verkehr 
mit den Gottern. Das macht er so, daB er Meldungen, die ihm 
offentlicli erst spater gemaelit werden, yorher schon ausspricht, und 
sich mit Leuten, die iiisgeheim in Gotterbilder versteckt sind, unterhalt 
(171, SflE.). Solche Betrilgereien steben nicht einmal im Principe! 

Fur K. ist also nicht wie ftir die europaisclien Realpolitiker 
die Trennung you Staat und Kirche ein Problem, denn das war im 
Kastenstaat schon geldst. Er kampft aber auch nicht gegen die 
Habgier der Priester, denn dazu waren sie ihm zu niitzlich. Er 
braucht auch nicht wie Hobbes die Sittlichkeit als eine kluge Art 
der Selbsterhaltung zu deiiten. Mag der persdnliche EinfiuB des 
Hofpriesters auf mancheii Fiirsten noch so groB gewesen sein, er 
wird auch von K. zum Hofstaat gerechnet, soil mit der Politik aber 
nichts zu tun haben. K- geht aber auch nicht den sonst in Indieii 
manchmal begangenen Weg zu sagen, der Konig habe seine eigene 
Moi'al fur sich (Meyer, Das altindische Buch vom Welt- und Staats- 
leben, S. LXVIII). Er hat sein isoliertes Gebiet der Lehre yom 

Gewinn, das behandelt er materialistisch — und das geht den 

Orthodoxen nichts an. 

Einem Bharadvaja, der immer als einseitiger und besonders 
anstSBiger Materialist gesehildert wird, bleibt es yorbehalten, offen 
zu lehren; durch Anleguug der Opferfeuer, durcli Opfern, durcli 
das braune Asketengewand, die Haarflecliten und das Fell der 
Asketen soli er die Menschen (lohan) in Vertrauen wiegen — und 
dann wie ein Wolf pliindern (Mbh. I ed. Sukthankar, Appendix 
Nr. 81, 38 f. = XII, 140, 46), 

5. Weder M. noch K, — noch Payasi (s. o.) oder Draupadi (s. u.) 
Oder Hobbes — leugnen das Sein oder die Macht Gottes, resp. der 

Getter. Und doch sind sie und ihre Flirstentypen unfromm. K. 

schreibt beim Ban einer Stadt (Residenz) ausdriicklich Tempelbauten 
yor, laBt den Konig ein recht frommes Leben fiihren, mit taglichen 
morgendlichen und abendlichen religidsen Ubungen (16), und yer- 
ordnet ihm einen Hauspriester. Aber dieser hat mit Politik nichts 
zu tun. Wenn es trotzdem heiBt, daB er in der Politik bewandert sein 
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soli (5, 15), so wold deslialb, well er einer der Lelirer der Prinzen 
in dieser Wisseiiscliaft war (Dasakumaracarita 276; vgl. K. 2, 8). Der 
Hauspriester muC anch iiber omina et portenta uiiterriclitet sein und 
die Kampfer vor der Schlaclit mit ermutigen helfen (150, 37). 

All das ist aber nur fiir den auBeren Sehein, denn wie gering 
K.s innere Frommigkeit ist, kann man etwa aus folgendem ennessen: 
Im neu eroberten Land soli der Ftirst die Verehruiig der ortseigen- 
tumlichen Gottheiten fordern, ihre Feste und Wallfahrten (176, 11). 
Das klingt tolei'ant und fromm. Aber an anderer Stelle heifit es: 
Der Aufselier iiber die Gottlieiten soil solclie Feste und allerhand 
ausfiilirlicli gescbilderten Schwindel veranstalten, um den Stadtern 
und Landleuten das Geld aus der Tasche zu ziehen zur Fullung 
des kdiiiglichen Scbatzes (90, 44 ff.). Kein frommer Menscli wiirde 
so, wie K. es empfiehlt, Spione und Agenten in Gotterfiguren stecken, 
um falsche Propliezeiungen und Morde vorzubereiteii (170, 61 ff., 
171, 8 ff., 172, 38 ff.), wiirde so die Glaubigkeit der Massen aus- 
nutzen, indem er immer wieder falsche Monelie und Nonnen fiir seine 
Intrigen benutzt, durch seine Leute dem Volke Geisterersclieinungen 
und andere Zaubereien vorschwindeln lliBt. 

K. macht sich keine Gedanken iiber ein Jenseits,^ die Seele, 
die Erliisung, Die religiosen Kampfe der Brabmanen, Buddhisten, 
Jains und Ketzer gehQren nicht in sein Spezialgebiet. Er benutzt 
nur den Aberglauben der Massen fiir seine Zwecke, ohne etwa wie 
M. (Disc. I, 11 — 16!) und unsere Aufklarung offen einzugostelien, 
daB die Religion zur ,Domestizierung‘ der Massen niitzlicli ist. Zur 
Fundierung der Moral des Volkes und des Kastenstaates diente in 
Indien die Ortliodoxie, die mit Gottesglauben nichts zu tun hat, ja 
mit ihm in dauerndem Streit lebte. 

Glaubte K. selber an einen Gott? Das ist bei M. wie bei K. 
— vielleicht aus Absicht — nicht zu erkennen. Gelegentlich wird 
der vedische Varuna als Racher falscher Urteile der Konige genannt 

^ Solche g'elegentliche Erwalinung- wie lb, 15 ist eine ©pisch© Floskel und eben- 
sowenig ernst zu nehmen wie die oben zitierte Stelle iiber das Manneswort und 
die Geiselii. 
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(88, 58 f.) und ansclieinend ernst g-enommen. Gelegentlicli wird ge- 
sagt: ,Indra hat 1000 Seher in seinem Rat sitzen; er hat sie als 
sein Auge, deshalb sagt man ron ihm, der nur zwei Augen hat, er 
habe 1000 Augen‘ (11, 60 ff.). Das ist eine zumindest ,rationalistische‘ 
Deutung des alten Ausdruckes ,Der lOOOaugige Indra*, die ein ortho- 
doxer Inder wohl kaum angenommen hatte. Aller dings wissen wir nicht, 
was damals in Indien sonst an solcher Mythendeutung getrieben wurde. 
Aber es sieht doch almlich respektlos und witzelnd aus, wie wenn M. 
(Pr. XVIII) deutet: wenn Herakles von Chiron, dem Mensch-Tier, 
unterrichtet wurde, bedeutet das, dafi der Flirst bald Mensch (gesetz- 
lich), bald Tier (gewaltsam oder listig wie Lowe der Fuchs) sein muB. 

Unklar ist auch, wie man den Anfang des Ruches deuten soli, 
der ist namlich eine Verbeugung vor Brhaspati und Sukra, den 
Lehrern des Materialismus. Sonst war es Sitte, ein Bucli mit einem 
Gebet an eine Gottheit zu beginnen; die meisten erhaltenen indischen 
Literaten sind fromme Manner. Die spateren material! stischen 
Philosophen pflegten diesen fiir die Idealisten geradezu wesentlichen 
Bestandteil des Buches fortzulassen, worilber eifrig diskutiert wurde. 
Aber auch Samkhya-Schriftsteller erbfEneten ihre Bucher nicht mit 
einem Gebet an einen Gott (sie waren ja Atheisten), sondern an 
den Griinder ihrer Schule Kapila (Mimamsa-Schriften an Gane^a), 

6. Der Egoismus des Kautalya-Fiirsten ist auf Schritt und Tritt 
zu erkennen. Von Altruismus als Gegensatz zum Egoismus kann 
in der Politik keine Rede sein, wohl aber von Sozialismus, und auch 
sonst sind edlere Staatszwecke als der Egoismus des Despoten 
denkbar und werden auch gelegentlich sogar von K. angedeutet. 
Z. B. soli ein alter Kdnig, der einen trefflichen Sohn hat, aber keine 
weiteren Sbhne mehr zeugen kann, lieber sich selber als seinen 
Sohn als Geisel geben (122, 40), d. h. das Interesse der Dynastie 
geht iiber das des einzelnen Ftirsten, eine bei K. seltene Selbst- 
losigkeit des Despoten. Oder: die Politik dient dazu, zu erlangen, 
was man noch nicht hat, zu schlitzen, was man erlangt hat, zu 
vermehren, was man schiitzt, und an wtirdige Personen zu schenken, 
was vermehrt ist. So. sagt K. gelegentlich (Ic, 6) in Anlehnung 
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an idealistische Spriiche der Brahmanen (Mann VII, 99; Yajn. I, 316; 
Dasakum. 264, 1; Mbln XII, 59, 57; 140, 5), die nnter den wiirdigen 
Personen nattirlich sick selber meinen. Aber K. sagt diplomatiscb 
nicht, wen er meint. Und einmal sagt er; Das Gliick des Fiirsten 
bestebt im Gliick des Volkes . . . nicbt das, was ihm selber lieb ist, 
ist fiir ihn lieilsam; was vielmehr dem Volk lieb ist, ist dem Konig 
heilsam (16, 39. Meyer LXVl). Solche Worte darf man aber nicht 
allzu ernst nehmen, denn diese soziale Gesinnnng spielt sonst in den 
praktisclien Ratschlagen K.s durcliweg keine Rolle, nur etwa da, wo 
es sick darum kandelt, die Bevolkerung eines neu eroberten Landes 
zu gewinnen (s. o.). Vielmehr ist die Staatstkeorie K.s kurz folgende: 

An sick wiirden alle Menscken wie die Fiscke leben, d. h. 
die groCeren wiirden die kleineren verschlingen (1 c, 16; 9, 6. 
Mann VII, 20, vgl. Meyer LVIII; Mbh. XII, 68, 8; 142, 28). Aber 
durch Gottes Willen (Gottesgnadentnm) hat der K(3nig als seine 
besondere Kastenpllicht es iibernommen, das Volk gegen innere und 
auGere Feinde zu sckiitzen, und er empfangt als Hilfsmittel dafiir 
und als Entgelt die Steuern. Den Sckutz verwirklickt er durch die 
Strafgewalt {danda)j und diese bewirkt die Zucht (yinaya) des Volkes, 
d. h. daG jeder nach seiner Kastenpflickt und den vier orthodoxen 
Lebenswegen lebt (Ic, 14). Durck solche Ortkodoxie^ lebt das 
Volk in Ruhe und V7ohlstand (2, 2). Dies ist aber nicht das letzte 
Ziel der Staatsrason, sondern Mittel fiir die Macht {prahhava^ 118, 32) 
des Fiirsten. Diese Macht zeigt sick in Heer und Schatz und wird 
auch Gewinn (artha) genannt. Geht es dem Volk gut, hat dock der 
Fiirst den Nutzen in Krieg und Frieden davon. Sie erscheint manck- 
mal als Selbstzweck, wenn der siegreiche Eroberer oder Weltbe- 
herrscher (vijiglsu, cakravartin) als der Hauptgegenstand des Lehr- 
buches auftritt. Gelegentlich wird aber bei Manu idealistisch der aus 
ikr sich ergebende Ruhm (VII, 33) oder der Himmel als Belohnung 
des tapferen Kriegers genannt (ib. 88 f.). Oder der hedonistische 

^ dhai*ma als Ziel des Staates bei Manu VII, 10 ahnlich Bodin contra M.: 
Gerechtigkeit als Aufgabe des Staates. Aber Manu VII, 14: dharma als Instrument 
fiir den Fiirsten. 
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Materialist wurde den GenuB aller irdisclien Freuden dem Konig 
als letztes Ziel aller Staatslenkung* hinstellen. K. uimmt bier den 
BharadTaja als Vertreter einer Heri’enmensclien-Moral: leidenschaft- 
liclier GenuC und Zorn sind gut! (Vgi. Meyer LXIL) Zorn ist die 
Grundlage der Feindscliaft, ist der Tod des Veracliteten, der 
Schrecken der Mensclien; irnmer sei der Konig zornig, um die 
Bdsen m bekampfen. Und GenuB bedeutet Erfolg, freundliches 
Zureden, bocbherziges Hingeben, Liebenswert-sein. Nein, sagt K. 
nilclitern; Zorn maclit verbaBt, befeindet, bringt MiBerfolg und Leid; 
GenuB bringt Veraclitung, Vermogensverlust, Umgang mit Spielern, 
Jagern, Musikanten usw., MiBerfolg! (129, 10 ff.) In diesem Punkt ist 
K. strong wie M. Sinnesziigelung in jeder Hinsicht^ ist ndtig, niclit 
aus idealistisch-moralischen Erwagungen, sondern weil der Konig 
sich sonst zugrunde riclitet. Der Furst soli sicli der Frauen und 
des Eigentums anderer entbalten (ebenso M. Pr. XIX) und sie niclit 
rerletzen. Freilicli soil er niclit lustlos leben, er soil genieBen, so- 
weit er damit nicbt gegen Gewinn und Ortliodoxie verstoBt. Gleich- 
maBig widme er sick diesen drei Lebenswegen. Aber der Gewinn 
ist die Hauptsache, denn er ist die Wurzel fiir GenuB und Ortlio- 
doxie (3 a, b). Der Fiirst soil die geistliclien Lebrer und Minister 
anbalten, daB sie ilin dabei in den vorgescbriebenen Grenzen balten 
Oder ibna Scbatten- und Wassei'ubren hinstellen, wenn er sicb obne 
sie leidenscbaftlicbem GenieBen bingibt und die Stunden der Tages- 
einteilung vergiBt. Das ganze Lelirbucb des Gewinns zielt auf 
solcbe Selbstzucbt — und daB „Tugend lebrbar" ist, daB Wisseii zu 
Sinneszucbt bilft, ist allgemeine Ansicbt jedes indiscben Pbilosoplien. 

Nun sagen die , Lebrer Lieber soli sicb der Fiirst vergniigen, 
dann haben die Handworker usw. zu tun, als daB das Volk sich 
vergniigt, denn dann scbadigt es die Frucbt der Arbeit.® K. aber 

1 Vermeiden von Liebe, Zorn, Habsucht, Stolz, Trunkenlieit, Bberraut (3 a, 1), 
Schlaf, Xjaunenliaftig’keit, Liige, prunkvoller Kleiduiig, zwecklosem Handeln (3 b, 4) 
Und zwar in den drei Zeiten, d. h. die Uriichte verg;angeiier Arbeit warden 
aufgezehrt, gegenwilrtig wird nicht gearbeitet, fiir zuktinftige Arbeit wird das 
Volk verwdhnt? 
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urteilt strenger gegen den Konig nnd duldsamer gegen das Volk, 
aber doch ebenso nlichtern nnd praktisch, auf Gewinn ausgehend: 
Das Volk tdtet im Vergniigen die Ermiidung der Arbeit, verbraucht 
wenig nnd wird dann um so bingegebener an seine Arbeit. Das 
Vergniigen der Fursten aber lastet auf dem Volke, denn er nnd 
seine Qunstlinge rauben nnd pliindern die Warenlager aus (130, 
29 ff.). K. ist an sich freilich aucb der Ansicht der ,Lehrer^ daB 
man auf dem flachen Lande lieber gar keine Vergniigungsstatten bant 
nnd Schauspielern nnd anderem fabrenden Volk im Interesse des 
Scbatzes verbietet, die Arbeit der Landleute zu storen (19, 41 ff.). 
Andererseits sind solche Leute aber als Spitzel aucb auf dem Lande 
gut (79, 3), nnd ganz vom Lande fernbalten kann man sie ja wolil 
docli nicbt. Solche sicb 'vvidersprechende Urteile K.s zeugen aber 
nur davon, daB er im praktiseben Leben stand, die Wirklichkeit 
von alien Seiten seben konnte nnd kein bloBer Theoretiker war. 
Dem Volk in der Stadt bat er aber alle Leidenscbaften erlaubt 
nnd aus fiskaliscbem Alkobol- nnd Prostituiertenmonopol ohne jede 
moralische Skrupel Einnahmequellen des Staates gemacht.^ 

Der indische Konig stellt aucb in den Augen des Tdealisten 
die Staatsgewalt dar;^ fiel er, so war sein Heer gescblagen usw., 
das war Praxis bis in viel spatere Zeiten.^ Die Rolle des Konigs 
zeigt folgende Stelle: Die indischen Ortbodoxen batten ahnlicb den 
Griecben einen Mytbos vom goldenen und den danacb folgenden, sich 
immer verschlechternden Weltaltern. Diesem Mytbos stellt ein Real- 
politiker im Mbb. XII, 69, 79 ff. die stolze Lebre entgegen: Der 
Konig ist es, der mit seiner Politik die Weltalter schafft, nicbt umge- 
kebrt ist die Zeit eine Ursache fiir die Kdnige (79). Wenn der Konig 
sicb richtig und verstandig nacb der Lebre der Politik (dandamti) 

^ Fleischgenufi wird nur seiten erwiihni Getrocknetes Fleisch wdrd im Vor- 
ratsliaus gelagert 33, 22, tlber seine Zubereitung 33, 66. Fleischbandel 43. 

* Manu VII, 17. Baja rdjyam iti (K. 128, 1) ist nicbt eindeutig I’etat c’est 
moi, vgl. Meyer, Anm. ib. 

^ Es ist dagegen eher materialistisch, wenn der Konig sich in der Sehlacht 
nacb K.s Eat unheldisch mdglichst unkeniitlich unter der Masse yerbergen soli 
(150, 46), wahrend ein anderer als Konig herausgeputzt wird. 
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riclitet, dann ist das Krta-Weltalter, wo es keine Unortliodoxie gibt, 
wo alle nach dem Veda leben, die Jahreszeiten alle lieblicli sind, 
die Erde ungepflugt Frucht tragt usw. Wenn der Konig aber ein 
Viertel (87), die Halfte oder das Ganze der Gewinnlehre fortlaBt, 
so ist das jeweils scblechtere Treta-, Dvapara- oder Kali-Weltalter, 
Der Konig ist der SchSpfer dieser Weltalter und bekommt dafur 
Lohn oder Strafe. Das ist hier^ aber iiicht materialistiscb Opposition 
gegeii die Mytliologie, keine frivole Umdeutung des Mythos, sondern 
es ist magiscli gemeint, ist nur ein besonders scharfer Ausdruck 
fiir die Vorstellung, daG der Konig mit seinem Verhalten die direkte 
magisehe Ursache fur das Wohl oder Wehe des Landes ist. Tut er 
Unrecht, so regnet es nicht usw. (Mbh. XII, G8, 23)j wie auch 
Brhaspati lehrte. 

Das alles war selbstverstandlicb in der indisclien Despotie, und 
auch das sagt noch ein Idealist wie Manu (VII, 213) ebensogut wie 
der Materialist K. (162,36), daC der Konig lieber seinen Schatz (Manu: 
und seine Frauen) opfern soli als sein eigenes Leben. Die unbarm- 
herzige Einsamkeit des materialistischen Despoten kommt erst er- 
schtitternd zum Ausdruck in dem knappen und kalten Vers (K. 141, 70) 
mit dem Pentalemma: Der Einsichtige wird die Feinde von den 
Fein den, die Seinen von den Seinen, die Seinen von den Feinden, 
die Feinde von den Seinen — und stets sich selbst von den Feinden 
und den Seinen fernhalten. Wie miCtrauisch muBte der Fiirst gegen 
die Frauen des eigenen Harems, die eigenen Sdhne, Minister, Soldaten, 
Beamten, K6che, Arzte usw. sein! 

7. Es war ein vielumstrittener Punkt der Gewinnlehre, ob 
der KOnig strong oder milde sein soli. Beide Extreme werden ver- 
treten, z. B. war der radikale Idealist Asoka nur fiir Milde (Fick, 
Die sociale Gliederung, S. 106, vgl. Jfltaka 538), die platt mate- 

^ In der ^ukraniti I, 22 mag die knappe Andeutung materialistisch gemeint 
sein; ,Der KSnig regt den Wandel an, daher ist er die Ursaclie fur die Zeit. Wem 
die Zeit der MaBstak ist (wie die Fatalisten meinen), warum gibt es dann Kecht 
Oder tJnrecht der TSter?* (d. h. die Lehre der V'ergeltung der Taten widerspricht 
dem Fatalismus). Vgl. die v. 1. ib. S. 223 ed. Oppert. 
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rialistisclien ,Lehrer‘ K,s waren ebenso wie der radikale Bharadvaja 
(Mbh. I, a. a. 0, 12; mid Mbb. XII, 75, 5) fiir alkeitige Strenge. 
K. nalim, Avie so oft, den mittleren Standpunkt des Praktikers ein, 
denn wer zu strong ist, regt das Volk auf (so aucb Manu VII, 103), 
wer zu milde ist, wird verachtet; so wie der Betreffende es verdient, 
sei der Konig gegen ihn streng oder milde (1 c, 8ff.; ahnlich Mbh. XII, 
102, 33; 140, 65 f.). 

Hierzu waren zahllose Einzellieiten aus K. zu nehmen, z. B. 
bei der Betrachtung der ,MitteP: freundliche Rede (Schmeichelei), 
Beschenkung (Bestecbung), Spaltung (der gegnerisclien Partei) und 
Gewalt (Krieg) (28, 50 fE.), die in iiinen- wie auGenpolitischer Hinsiclit 
zu verwenden sind. Das ist eines der Hauptthemen indischer Gewinn- 
lehre tiberhaupt. Auch da wieder ist der eine einseitige Weg von 
Bliaradvaja betreten: nur Gewalt fiilirt zum Ziel (Mbh. XII, 102, 22; 
140, 9). Der andere, diplomatischere Kurs eines Manu VII, 199 (vgl. 
Jayasval, Hindu Polity § 357), Yajnavalkya I, 345 und Bj’haspati 
(Mbh. XII, 69, 23 f.) lehrt, daO man den Krieg vermeiden soil. Krieg 
ist teuer und ungewiG im Erfolg. K. lehrt all© vier Wege in seiner 
undogmatischen Weise. 

M. hat auch dieser Frage ein besonderes Kapitel im Principe 
gewidmet, das schon in der ganzen Art der unverhiillten Darstellung 
mater ialistisch ist: Von Grausamkeit und Gnade (XVII). Der Fiirst 
soil suchen, fur milde gehalten zu werden, aber er darf auch den 
Ruf der Grausamkeit nicht scheuen. Oft wird er mit ganz wenigen 
grausamen Strafen milder sein konneii, als wenn er durch unzeitige 
Milde Unordnung stiftet. Der Fiirst soil gefurchtet, aber nicht ver- 
haGt sein usw. All das wiirde K. gutheiGen; leider hat er in seinem 
Lehrbuch kein soldi theoretisches Kapitel. Und in bezug auf Krieg 
und Diplomatie halt es M. ganz wie K. 

8. M, hat ein besonderes Kapitel der Frage gewidmet (Pr. XXV), 
welchen EinfluG das Schicksal auf die Angelegenheiten der Menschen 
hat. Er leugnet nicht, daC es ein Schicksal gibt; aber er als Real- 
pohtiker will sehen, wie er mit ihm fertig wird. Er will ihm nur 
die Halfte der Beherrschimg der inenschliclien Angelegenheiten iiber- 
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lassen, die andere Halfte aber dem Menschen selber, der init Klug- 
heit und Willenskraft dem Scbicksal geregelten Widerstand entgegen- 
setzen soil. Der FUrst, der sich ganz auf das Scbicksal verlaCt, 
srebt zufirrunde, sobald dieses sicb wendet. Das also muC man er- 
kennen, wie die Zeiten, die Umstande, das Gliick sicli wenden, und 
hat man dies erkannt, kann man mit Tatkraft einsetzen und das 
Ziel erreichen, wenn man nur die rechte, vom Schicksal gegebene 
Gelegenheit erkannt hat. Die Lage erkennen, danach den Willen 
einrichten und das Mogliehe verwirklichen, das lehrt der Materialist 
M., und der Gegensatz fortuna oder virtu zieht sich durch den ganzen 
Principe hindurch. 

Ill Indien war das Asketentum und der Quietismus aller From- 
men weit mehr herrscliende Meinung — wenigstens nach Ausweis 
der erhaltenen Literatur — als im Italien des M., wo gerade die 
Papste auCerst aktive und skrupellose Politik trieben. Der krasseste 
Fatalismus eines Gosala, die theistische Pradestinationslehre z. B. in 
der Kaus. Up. und andere menschliche Ohnmachtslehren waren zu 
K.s Zeiten seit Jahrhunderten verbreitet. Jeder Held des Mbh. klagt 
im MiBgeschiek iiber das Schicksal. Also war auch fur K. das 
Problem ahnlich wie fiir M. gegeben. 

Vom Schicksal geschickte Plagen, namlich Feuersbriinste, Uber- 
schwemmungen, Epidemien, Hungersnot, Mause, wilde Tiere, Schlangen 
und Geister fuhrt K.^ an und ebenso schicksalhaftes, durch junge- 
sehene Macht‘^ beschertes Wohlergehen. Damit batten sich der Haus- 
priester, Atharva-Priester, Zauberer und Vedenkenner, Siddha und 
Asketen zu befassen (78, 18 usw.). Aber erstens lehrt K. auCerdem 
rationale VorsichtsmaCregeln gegen Feuer und Wasser, die Tatig- 
keiten der Arzte, Jager usw., und zweitens siud diese Dinge in 
der Politik nicht zu beriicksichtigen.^ Vielmelir betont K. zweimal 


1 78, 1. Nnr 5 in 130, 1. 

^ adr?pa ~ dharma uiid adharma im Sinne des Vai^esika? 97, 6 ff. 

® acintya, 97, 15. Ganz ahnlich Manu VII, 205: Schicksal ist nicht zu beriick- 
sichtigen, nur bei Mannhaftigkeit gibt es Handlung. Manu ib. 159 spriebt auch von 
Manneskraft und politiscber Cberlegnng inaya) ira Sinne der gleich zu behandelnden 
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(96, 13. 116 c, 33), daB der giinstigste Gegner der ist, der sich vom 
Scliicksal abhangig maclit {daiva^ramana)*^ er ist ja am leichtesten 
zu besiegen. Denn wer das tut und der Mannliaftigkeit mangelt, geht 
zugrunde, well er entweder gar nichts oder Falsches {yip anna) unter- 
nimmt (116 c, 41). Der ideale Piirst dagegen soli einer sein, dem 
sein Verstand seiu Scbicksal ist,^ und ganz allgemein: zu ebren sind 
die Menschen nach dem tiberwiegen von Wissen, praktiscbem Ver- 
stand, Mannhaftigkeit (vidya, huddhi^ paiiriisa), vornehmer Geburt 
und Tat (? karma) (74, 30). Die beiden letzten Belege sind Stellen 
entnommen, die in der Ortliodoxie ihre Parallelen haben. Die erste, 
eine Aufzablung der Tugenden des Herrschers, enthalt aber sonst 
(Loscli XXVI f., Meyer XXXIX) niclit diese, fiir K.s Materialismus 
charakteristischen (ahnlich Mbh. XII, 139, 85: materialistisch!), und 
die letzte lautet in der Orthodoxie etwa: Wissen, Taten, Alter, Ver- 
wandtschaft, Besitz (Meyer ib.). 

K. also leugnet nicht, daB es ein Scbicksal gibt. Er sagt auch 
nicht ausdriicklich, daB man das Scbicksal bekampfen oder abwenden 
k5nne. Er sagt nur, daB man sicb in der Politik nicbt auf das 
Scbicksal verlassen soil, und trifft damit den Kern: man soil nicbt 
eigene Unfabigkeit und Versaumnisse mit dem Scbicksal entschuldigen. 
Mannhaftigkeit und praktischer Verstand werden in diesem Sinne, 
d. b. bei aller Anerkennung der menschlicben Abhangigkeit von 
scbicksalbaften Umstanden, zu Kampfworten der Materialisten gegen 
Idealisten. Scbicksal und Mannhaftigkeit sind Gegensatze;^ der Edle 
bandelt ricbtig, der Impotente betet das Scbicksal an (Mbh. XII, 
139^ 82). Wenn du der materialistiscben Ansicht bist, daB Mann- 
haftigkeit zum Wesen des Ksattriya gehbrt, dann rate icb dir dem- 
entsprecbend materialistisch, sagt ein heiliger Seher zu einem ver- 
triebenen Konig (Mbh. XII, 105, 1), dann schicke z. B. Brahmanen 

materialistischen Fachatisdriicke. Idealistisch ist aber z. B, die LSsung der Frag-e 
bei YHjn. I, 350: man muB als Kbnig handeln, denn ohne mensclilicbes Handeln 
kommt das Scbicksal nicbt in Gang, wie ein Wagen nicht mit nur einem Rad 
fahren kann. 

^ daivahiiddhi 96, 3. Meyers Konjektur ist iiberflttssig. 

® sthitdv anyonya-saTnh'aydt. 

Acta Orientalia, XIII. 
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zn deinem Widersacher und verleite ihn zn teuren Opfern. Die 
Brahmanen werden dir dankbar sein und deinen Gegner auffressen 
wie die Wolfe (18). Aber dieser Konig mochte lieber nicht mit 
Betrug und List, mit unorthodoxen Mitteln (adharma) seinen Gewinn 
erreichen (artlia) (106^ 1), ein Kapitel, das vom Standpunkt des 
Asketen sogar die Opferbrahmanen mit Realpolitik, Gemeinlieit und 
Materialismus zusammenwirft. Der Asket selber kaiin also aucli 
materialistisch raten, ein Asket als gelegentlicher Materialist! 

Der idealistische Fatalist aber empfieblt volliges Entsagen 
(Mbh. XII, 177, 12 f.). Selbst vrenn gelegentlicli einmal die soge* 
nannte Mannhaftigkeit da ist, so ist sie, wenn man den Fall untersuclit, 
dock Scliicksal, d. li. ihr Erfolg ist in Wirkliclikeit docli vom Schicksal 
abliangig, Oder, sagt ein durcli Not fromm Gewordener, Schicksal 
ist alles (Mbh. XII, 224, 25), man tue nicht, als sei man ein Mann 
(p7imsayate 15); jetzt in der Not ist keine Zeit fiir Heldentaten, sondern 
fur Ruhe (39; 227, 80); gegen das Scliicksal, d. h. den kommendeii 
MiOerfolg (227, 32), konnen die Menschen, ohne Verstand und Kraft, wie 
sie sind, niclits ausrichten. Nichts niitzen Verstand und Lernen; aucli 
Toren haben ja Erfolg: alles bestimmt der Weltsch^pfer (Mbh. XII, 
25, 6.174, 30) usw. 


Es ist unmoglich, den Materialismus K.s vollstandig zu be- 
schreiben, er steckt in zuviel Einzelheiten, und -wir haben im vor- 
hergehenden nur allgemeine, eher moralische als politische Fragen 
angeschnitten.^ Z. B. stelit der Gegner Visalaksa auf dem Standpunkt, 
daB ein herbes Wort des Kcinigs barter trifft als Geldstrafe. K. aber 
lelirt, daB sich das herbe Wort durch Geldehrung wieder gutmachen 
laBt (129, 31): Geld geht ihm also liber Ehre. 


1 M. Princ. XXI und XIII ahnlicli K. 100, 4 ff . und 108, 56: man soli sich 
nicht mit einem Machtigeren verbiinden, denn der schadigt einen meist. M. XIV: 
der Fiirst soli auf Spaziergiingen die Natur auf Kriegswege bin betrachten; K. 12, 8: 
Gesandte sollen unterwegs KriegsmOgHcbkeiteu erkunden. Aber K. 100, 1 ist fiir 
Doppelspiel gegenxiber zwei sich bekampfenden Feindeu, wahrend M. XXI gegen 
NeutralitSt ist. Soil man die Biirger bewaffnen oder nicht? M. XX gogen IC. 91, 41 usw. 
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Die plattea Materialisten waren einseitige Sensualisten, die 
lebendigen erkannten auch Vernunftschliisse an, aber nicht fiir solche 
jenseitigen Dinge, die durcb. die Sinne grundsatzlich nicht anfgefaCt 
werden konnen, fiir welche die brahmanischen Realisten des Sainkhya 
nnd Vaisesika die Scbliisse gebranchten, sondern nur fiir diesseitige. 
Auf diesem Standpunkt stelit auch K,, der die Folgerung grund- 
satzlich anerkennt (5, 11 — 13. 11, 21). Aber in der wissenschaft- 
lichen Methode K.s kommt dieser materialistische Standpunkt nicht 
zur Geltung. K. ist kein Empiriker, genau so wenig wie irgend- 
eine andere indische Wissenschaft. Und darin liegt eiii groBer Unter- 
schied zum Historiker M. Man vergleiche die Kapitel K.s, in denen 
er jeweils zwei Mdglichkeiten mit allgemeinen ErSrterungen gegen- 
einander abwagt (z. B. oben iiber die Vergniigungen des Konigs 
Oder des Volkes), mit M. (Disc. I, 29): M. urteilt nach historischen 
Fallen und stelit diese ausdriicklieh iiber die Vernunftschlusse (ib.I,5). 

Und noch ein Wort iiber K.s Stellung zum magischen Denken. 
Gegen die vom Schicksal gesandten Plagen (s. o.) hilft, daB man 
vor Gottheiten oder Brahmanen niederfallt. Gegen Nicht-, Zuyiel- 
oder Zuwenig-Regnen helfen die Praktiken der Atbarra-Priester und 
Siddhas (146, 98 £.). Fiir die Landwirtschaft rechnet K. einmal mit 
der Wettervorhersage der Astrologen (41, 8), und er behandelt allerliand 
magische Mittel, Zauberspriiche, Elixiere, Verwiinscliungen usw. als 
Angriff und Abwehr besonders ausfiihrlich. Es ist m. W. nicht 
iiberliefert, daB iiberhaupt jemand im alten Indien an diesen Dingen 
gezweifelt hatte — und Magie laBt sich mit Materialismus verbinden. 
Aber K. sagt auch, man solle nicht zuviel in die Sterne sehen, 
sonst geht der Erfolg voriiber. Der Qewinn ist das Sternbild fiir 
den Gewinn. Was werden die Sterne dazu tun? So ist Sterndeuterei 
sogar ein liindernis fur den Gewinn (142, 36 f.; vgl. Jataka 49). Und 
in den ausfuhrlichen Kapiteln iiber alchimistische Zaubermittel mit 
Krahenaugen, Mitternachtszauber, Leichenstatten usw., die gerade 
mit ihrer Ausfiihrlichkeit dafUr sprechen, daB K. sie ernst ge- 
nommen hat — obgleich sie mit Politik wenig zu tun haben — , 
kommt dock immerhin der Fall vor, daB K. angibt, man solle nachts 
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an den Schwanz von Schwanen usw. einen Leucbtbrand von Schilf 
us-v. binden, dann meint der Feind, es sei ein Meteor bei Naclit, 
das Unlieil verktindet (178, 32), also glatter Scliwindel! 

6. Selbstzeugnisse der Eealpolitik im BTaliabharata und die Schlag- 
worte Lokayata, Barbaspatya, Carvaka, haituka, nastika. Was im 
Kautallya zusammenhangend und ausftilirlicb dargestellt -wird, war 
niclit nur seine personlicbe Meinung, sondern war weit verbreitet. 
Das bezeugt die aiinalxernd gleiclizeitige Literatur. Um eine An- 
deutung der materialistisclien Standpunkte und Gesiclitspunkte in 
ihrer Fiille und Mannigfaltigkeit zii geben, sei einiges Material im 
folgenden zusammengestellt. 

a) Lokayata. Wenn im buddlnstiscben Kanon ein gelehrter 
Bralimane gescbildert wird, so wird ilim die Kenntnis einer ganzen 
Reihe von Wissenscliaften zugesclirieben in einer baufig und formel- 
baft verwendeten Reibe von Namen.^ AuOer den Veden und ihren 
Hilfs wissenscliaften, den Epen, den ,Merknialen eines groBen Mannes' 
stelit da: Lokayata. Das ist spater und auch bei K. (s. o.) eine der 
dblicben Bezeiclinungen des Materialismus, Was meint sie in dieser 
Liste, in dieser buddlnstiscben Literatur? 

Die Etymologic des "Wortes ist nicbt eindeutig. Nur europaisch 
ist die Deutung: in der Welt verbreitet,^ weil das namlicb gelegent- 
lich^ vom Materialismus behauptet wird. Umgekebrt bat ein Inder^ 
ein a-privativum hineingelesen und gedeutet: die Welt ricbtet sicli 

^ Ehys Davids, SBB II, 110, A. 1. Pranke, DN, S. 88, A. 11. Vgl. Tucci, Memorie 
della E. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei ser. Y, vol. XYII, fasc. VII 1924 und VI, II, 
X 1929, S. 254. Pizza^alli, NSstika, CarvSka e LokHyata 1907, S. 60. Weber, Pin Prag*- 
raent der Bhag^avati 248. Hillebrand, Zur Kenntnis der indischen Materialisten, in 
Pestschrift Kulm 1916, 22, Anm. 1. 

^ M. Miiiler, Six Systems 89. Cowell, Sarvadar^anasairgraba 2. 

3 Sarv. darAsaip. zu Anfang und EamSyanall, 108, 18 (= Gorresio CXVI, 27): 
Jabali. Dag:eg-en sagt Kuroara Kassapa zu PaySsi (Leumaim 472): icli babe nocb nie 
einen gesehen, der das Jenseits geleugnet batto, Beides sind keine bistorisch ver- 
wendbaren Angaben, sondern der eine will die Materialisten scblecht macben, wenn 
er sie als gering an Zahl binstellt, der andere will sie als drobende Gefabr groB 
darstellen, 

* Aggavaipsa bei Rhys Davids 168, Pizz. 62. 
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nicht nach ihm, sc. dem Materialismus. Die tibrigen Versucbe laufen 
melir oder weniger auf dasselbe hinaus: die au£ den loka gericlitete 
Lehre. Was aber ist loka^ 

Loka ist 1. die Welt als raumliches Gauzes betrachtet, ist aber 
2. die in ihr lebenden Menschen als groBe Masse genommen und 
dabei an deu literarischen Belegstellen meist als Gegensatz zur Minder- 
zahl der Gelehrten, Gebildeten, Frommen (der Verfasser unserer 
Literatur). empfunden, also die Welt der Laien,^ der mebr oder 
weniger materialistisch Eingestellten, im Gegensatz zu den Idealisten 
in der Minderheit. 

Dementsprechend kann Lokajata bedeuten: 1. die auf die 
j^hysisclie Welt gericbtete Lehre, eine Art Naturwissenscbaft. So 
haben manclie Europaer gedeutet.^ Da man aber eine solche in 
Indien nicht findet, hat man diese Deutung aufgegeben. 2. Die auf 
die sinnliche "Welt gericlitete Lehre,^ Das stellt den Materialismus 
als Sensualismus der idealistischen Ontologie gegenuber. 3, Die auf die 
Laienwelt bezligliche Lehre,^ d.h, die den Lauf der Welt betrachtende 
und sich nach dem Leben der Laien richtende Lehre. Die Bedeu- 
tung 3 paBt zu folgenden Stellen: 

Der materialistische Lehrer der Bolitik lehrt (Brhaspati bei 
Kaut. 1, 1), daB fiir den Kenner des Laufes der Welt (lokaydtrfivicl) 

^ lolcoHi hdjalokoi Ag-gavamsa bei Rhys Davids 168. Kdmavrtto nv ayarh lokaJ^: 
KamSyana II, 109, 9. Mbh. XII, 227, 104 f.: loka in usw. befangen, sagt KSla- 

vadin. 261,6: prdkrta^jana tut adharma^ aprdkrta aber dharma^ wenn es aucb um- 
gekehrt zu sein scbeint. 

® Tucci 261. Hopkins, The great Epics 87. Rhys Davids 168; ib. 171 als Bei- 
spiele der Naturwissenschaft Bph. Up. Ill, 8 , 2. Chand. Up. VI, 2 — 7 usw. Franke, 
DN 19, A. 3, beruft sich auf ,naturwissenschaftliche‘ Satze, die aber sachliche Un- 
sinnigkeiten behaupteu und als TrugschlUsse von vaitandikas^ nicht als ,auf die 
Welt gerichtete‘ in Sum, I, 90 f. aiigefiihrt warden. 

3 Garbe, Samkhya ® 181. Dalilmaim, Der Materialismus in Indien, Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach 52, 1897, 118. Govinda zu RamUyapa II, 100, 39: lokaijatam lokenu 
viatHam = pratyak^a-praind'i^avi^ er meint phantastisch, es kdnnte auch loka 
pratyaksa und dyata = anumdna gesetzt werden. Macdonell, A hist, of Sanscr. 
Lit. 1917, 405 (Tucci 261). 

^ f^addarsanasamuccaya (Suali, Le Museon NS. 9. 1908.279): loka nb'vicdrdh 
admdnyalokas, iadvad dcaranti am-Ui lokdyata, Tucci 261 aus dem Chinesisehen. 
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die Orthodoxie nur ein Hindernis ist. Realistiscli sagt man, daJB der 
Berater des KOnigs diese Welt {loka) und das Jenseits kennen muG 
(Mbh. XII, 57, 24), oder daG der Konig die Welt kennen muG 
(Mbli. XII, 68, 29 nacb Jayasval § 365). Und fiir den Helden ist es 
Ungebildetheit (lalya), den Lauf der Welt (lauJdkasamaya: Ram. IV, 
18, 4) niclit zxL kennen; nacb der beiligen Tradition smrti) 

und nacb der Welt soil der Gelebrte entscbeiden, sagt der realistiscbe 
Politiker (Sukraniti I, 149). Nur die Politik ist zu tadeln, die vom 
Lauf der Welt abweicbt (Ram. IV, 18, 21). Der Fromme fiihlt sicb 
dagegen bloG als vollig' unbeteiligter Zuscbauer der Welt {lohasak- 
sikali: Mbb. Ill, 206, 13794), ein im Dualismus des Samkbya onto- 
logiscb und etbisch tiefsinnig ausgebauter Facbausdruck; und fiir 
ilin ist nicbt der Wandel der Welt, sondern der Ortbodoxen {sat) 
die Norm (Mbb. XII, 142, 5. 210, 22). Die Nicbt-Ortbodoxen ersetzen 
geradezu den ortbodoxen Lebenswandel durcb den Lauf der Welt 
(ib. 142, 19), die Frommen aber durcb den Wandel der Gerecbten 
(sadacara: Mbb. XII, 261,5). Und was so im Politiscb-Moraliscben 
gilt, gilt aucb erkenntnistbeoretiscb. Der Mateidalist verlangt, daG 
das Gelebrte direkt siclitbar, dem Betracbter der Welt^ direkt vor 
Augen sein muG (Mbh. XII, 218, 23). Es kann nichts sein, was in 
der sinnlicb wabrnebmbaren Welt, wie sie von den Nicbt-Pbilosopben 
direkt gesehen wird, nicbt angetroffen wird (ib. 25), nicbt kann 
man anders eine Entscbeidung iiber den Lauf der Welt treffen (ib. 26). 

Eine Schwierigkeit ist aber, daG die ,Welt‘ in dieser allgemeinen 
Fassung nicbt nur Gegenstand und Norm der Materialisten, sondern 
aucb in anderem Sinne, der sicb mancbmal deutlicb unterscheiden 
laGt, aucb der meisten anderen Pbilosophen ist. Es kommt auf eine 
genauere Interpretation der ,Welt^ an, wenn der Materialist sicb vom 
Realisten unterscheiden will. 

Nur ganz radikale Idealisten, wie Nagarjuna und seine Schule, 
verzicbten ganz darauf, die ,Welt* aucb nur irgendwie in ibre Be- 
tracbtungen einzubezieben (vgl. indessen Prasannapada XIV, 6 gegen 


^ lokasak^ika^ hier nicht im SHriikhya- Sinne! 
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XV, 5). Auch ein Buddha riihmt sicli einen Kenner der Welt^ und 
ebenso die Jains (Suyagaja I, 12, 11) und die frommen Brahmanen 
(Mbli. XII, 179, 9. 227, 37 : Fatalist). Sie kennen als Asketen die 
Welt, d. h. ihre Yerganglichkeit usw., ebensogut wie die Ewigkeit 
des Jenseits. Die Welt kennen keiBt bei ihnen, die Welt abwerten 
(ygl. den Pessimist Mbh. XII, 25, 29). Das Gegenteil meinten mit 
demselben Wort die Materialisten. Yielleiclit gingen sie mit der Ver- 
weiidung des Y^ortes Toran und machten,,. damit Eindruck auf die 
Masse der Indifferenten, daB der Theoretiker die praktisclie AYelt 
kennen und gerade fiir sie theoretisieren soli, wie Ajatasatru 
(s. 0 .) den Buddha fragt! Die Idealisten nahnien dann das Wort fiir 
sicli in Anspruch, um dem Materialismus diese Spitze abzubreclien. 

Ferner: So wie die Upanisad-Idealisten das Absolute mit Ver- 
gleiehen aus der empirischen Welt zu illustrieren suchten, so beruft 
sicli aucli Badarajana, die hochste Autoritat des brahmanischeii 
Idealismus, auf die Welt (BS II, 3, 7; 25; III, 3, 30; 51) und weist 
einen sicli auf die Welt berufendeu Gegner^ niclit etwa deswegen 
zuriick (II, 1, 13). Gelegentlicli freilicli schrankt Safikara einen 
solqjien Yergleicli aus der Welt ein, weil es ja fiir das Absolute als 
schlechthin AuBerempirisches keine empirischen Vergleiclie geben 
kann (II, 1, 33), ein standiger Topos der Gottesbeweise. 

Oder: Aryadeva, einer der groBen buddhistischen Idealisten, 
laBt zwar meist nur den Gegner sicli auf die Welt berufen und lehnt 
solche Autoritat fiir sicli ab (6^ 40, 74, 84, 88 der Ubersetzung 
Tuccis, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series XLIX, 1929). Einmal beruft er 
sicli aber ganz allgemein darauf, daB seine Lelire die richtige sein 
muB, weil alle Y^elt an sie glaubt (84 f.), ein merkwiirdiger Wunsch- 
traum, glaubte dock sogar nur ein Teil der Buddkisten an seine Lehre 
von der ,Leerheit‘ der Pkanomene. Wenn wir seine kistoriscke Lage 
genauer kennten, wiirden uns seine Y^orte vielleicht verstandlicker. 

^ Formelhafte Stelle: Franke, DN 11, 40: lokavidu, Oder hhutavddin^ in Ober- 
einstimmung mit den Tatsacheii redend, Schrader, Der Stand der ind. Phil. z. Zt. 
Mahaviras und Buddhas, S. 13. Vgl. Grimms Interpretation des Buddhismus als 
Religion der Vernunft. 

Einen Tarkika nach Sankara, 
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In dieser Zeit der Sakas und Guptas war die Frage nach der 
Bedeutung der Welt der Laien fiir die philosophische Diskussion 
ausdrlicklich Gegenstand der Polemik. Z. B. wird in der alteren 
brahmanisclien Logik rorgesclirieben, daC ein Analogon den Laien 
(laukika)^ d. li, den Zuhorern in der Diskussionsversammlnng, und 
Pliilosophen gelaufig sein muC (NS la, 26, NVTT 34, 11), walirend 
dagegen andere, sozusagen aristokratischere Logiker festlegten, daJB 
nur tibereinstimmung der beiden gelehrten Diskussionsredner ver- 
langt werdeii kann, weil ja dock Laien liber ontologisclxe Dinge, wie 
den Ather usw., niclit Bescheid wiifiten (NV ; vgl. Ruben, Die Nyaj^a- 
sutras, Anm. 72; Dinnaga, Njayamiikba, S. 13, in Tuccis Ubersetzung, 
Heidelberg, 1930.). Gerade in diesem Punkt nnterstellt Aryadeva aber 
seinein Gegner die Beliauptung, daJ3 alle Welt an den Ather glaubt 
(S. 74)/ vielleicht sagt er das mit absichtlicher Gehassigkeit, damit 
der Gegner als Nichtkenner der Welt dasteht. 

Und auch in der alten Poetik kommt dieser Punkt zur Sprache. 
Einerseits ist es ein Vorzug der Dichtung (kavyaguna), wenn sie 
niclit liber seiche Stoffe in den Bildern und Vergleichen hinausgeht, 
als in dieser Welt vorkommen und bekannt sind (laukika; Da]adin I, 
85 ff.), Oder wenn ilire Worte so klar sind, daB von den Gelehrten 
bis zu Frauen und Kindern jeder die Worte verstehen kann (Bha- 
maha II, 3). Andererseits gilt die ,Steigerung‘ (Hyperbel, atUaya) als 
das vorzuglichste Schmuckmittel (Dand-in II^ 214 ff. ; Bhamahall, 81 ff.) 
Oder als das Wesen der Poesie,^ und zumindest Dan din war sich be- 
wuBt, daB die Steigerung eben liber das in dieser Welt Vorkommende 
hinausgeht, verwendet er doch analoge Beispiele flir beide Falle 
(I, 87 nnd 11, 217). Er rechtfertigt die Steigerung damit, daB mit 
ihr eine besondere Absicht verbunden sei,^ und Bliamaha fragt bloB 

^ Vgfl. Sammatitartaprakararia I, 103, 9 : dka4a8ya lokaprasiddhasya . . . asmdn 
praty asiddhat^odt, 

^ Bhainaha setzt II, 85, atiSayokti und 'oah'okti g^leicli, und wenn Jacobi, 
SB AW XX.IV, 1922, 225, in obiger Hinsiclit Bharaaha von Dan^in unterscheiden 
mocbte, so iibersiebt er, daB Dan^in aucli in II, 214 den atUaya fiir uttama’-alam-' 
kara erklSrt. 

^ II, 214. Das meint wobl aucb BbSmaba mit nimittatah in II, 81. 
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rhetoriscli — offenbar, weil er keine Begriindung anfuhreii kann — , 
wie man solche steigernde Ubertreibung als den Felder {dosa)^ da6 
einDichterUnmdgliches dichtet [asambhavd)^ ankreiden kdnnte (11,50). 
Also gab es dock wobl Poetiker, Poeten oder Kunstverstandige^ die 
so realistisch urteilten. Wirkliclikeitssinn und MaJShalteii sind walir- 
liaftig niclit Merkmale der indiscben Poesie, und in den Lob-Inschriften 
dieser Zeit gelit der Schwulst sclion so weit, daC wahrsclieinlicli 
eine au£ Natiirliclikeit drangende Opposition gewissen EinflnB gewann, 
so daB die Poetiker ilir Reclinung tragen muBten. In der Logik und 
vielleiclit aucli in der Poetik konute die Erobererscliiclit der ^akas 
usw. — ganz almlicli wie spater die Jloliammedaner die Volkslitera- 
turen in antibrahmanischer Absiclit gefordert haben — dabei mitge- 
wirkt liaben, was freilicli weder in der philosopliisclien nocli in der 
poetiscben Literatur fiir mis direkt greifbar ist.^ 

Eine Andeutung, wer eigen tlicli unter der ,Welt‘ zu verstelien 
sei, ist in der philosopliisclien Literatur selten. Einmal beruft sicli 
Vacaspatimisra auf alle Welt vom Kuhliirten bis zum Gelelirten 
(NVTT 33, 23; s. o. Bhamaha). 

Andererseits wird der Materialist dieAVelt in einem ganz anderen 
AusmaB lieranzielien als der Idealist. Selbst dieser wird zwar nur 
selten zngeben, daB eine Lehre aucli richtig sein kann, wenn sie 
der Welt widerspriclit (Mbb. XII, 243, 10);^ er benutzt aber melir 
oder weniger die Welt nur als Hinweis auf und Analogon fiir 
die Erkenntnis des Uberempirischen, besclirankt sick niclit bewuBt, 
wie der Materialist, auf die Welt. So kann ein Buddhist schon jeden 
Brahmanen, der iiberhaupt iiber die Welt, ilire Ewigkeit oder Ver- 
ganglickkeit usiv,, spekuliert, Fragen, deren Beantwortung Buddha 
abgelelmt hatte, als Materialist ablehnen,^ oder jeden Nickt-Buddliisten 
Iiberhaupt, wie es in der Tat zu belegen^ ist. Er hat dabei aber 

1 Vgi. aiich Jacobi in der Einleitmi^ zu .seinen Mabara§p'I*Erznblung‘en. 

- Vgl. den Topos der Logiker: lohavirodka, 

^ Sarny. N. XII, 48: Franke 19, A. 3, Tucci 255. So iirteilte aucli oiu Berkeley 
Tiber jeden, der an das solbstandige Sein der Materie glaubt. 

^ Lauknvatirasutra X, (557. 
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wesentlicb etliische Bevreggrundej wie Brabmanen in buddhistischen 
Texten g*eriie als irdiscli interessiert und als iible GenieBer dar- 
gestellt werden, selbst wenn sie nur den Himmel als Ziel ilirer Riten 
und Spekulation liaben (DNI, 3, 32. 44 usw. Ill, 2, 9f.IV, 8 usw,). Urn- 
gekebrt werden genau so die Buddliisten von den Brabmanen mit 
den Materialisten in einen Topf geworfen (z. B. im Prabodliacandro- 
daja): mit dem Vorwurf des Hedonismus bringt man jeden Gegner 
in Verruf, das ist allgemeine Praxis. 

So wird es verstandlicb, wenn im buddbistiscben Kanon Materia- 
lismus fiir den Brabmanen als charakteristiscb gilt. Wenn dort aber 
insbesondere Lokayata als eine seiner Wissenschaften aufgefiihrt 
wird, so wird das jene — soweit sie uns tiberkommen ist — einiger- 
maBen gleiclizeitige Literatur der Fiirsten und Minister sein, aus 
der wir oben die ersten Stellen tiber die ,Welt‘ zitiert haben, d. b. 
die vielleicbt groBtenteils miindlicb gelebrte Literatur, deren Frag- 
mente oder Exzerpte im XII. Buck des Mababharata erbalten sind, 
brabmaniscbe Diskussionen iiber Politik [rajadliarma), die zwar 
alle moglicbeii Standpunkte, materialistiscbe wie idealistiscbe, ver- 
treten, den Buddhisten aber durebweg als materialistiscb erscbienen, 
denn Politik interessiert den Mdncb niebt (vgi. Jatakamala IX, 
10. XXXI, 52 1). 

Ausgesprocben und deutlicb erkennbar materialistiscbe Lehren 
sind im politiscben Abscbnitt des Mababharata XII vorbanden, wenn 
aucb zumeist niebt in besonderen Stiicken rein durcbgefiibrt, sonderii 
meist nur in gelegentlicben Sprueben zu belegen. In dieser Literatur 
kommt aber der Name Lokayata niebt vor; Lokayata gait fiir diese 
Verfasser wie fiir die des buddbistiscben Kanons als Sebimpfwort 
— um so bemerkenswerter ist die Offenbeit(?), mit der K. den Namen 
gebrauebt In diesen Texten werden aber immer wieder Brbaspati 
und Sukra als Autoritaten genaniit, und die gelten sonst als typisebe 
Materialisten. 

b) Barbaspatya. Brbaspati, ansebeinendinUrzeiten einMenscb, 
gilt seit vedisebeu Zeiten als gdttlicb, als Priester und Lehrer Indras. 
^ukra hatte die entspreebende Stellung unter den Diimonen. Sie 
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gelten als die Urverfasser des Lehrbuclis des Gewinns, einer der 
ganz wenigen urspriinglich nicht tlieologisclien Wisseascliaften/ wenn 
aucli ihre Vertreter in der Regel Brahmanen geweseii sind: Kautalya, 
Kamandaki, Vatsyayana, K^snatreya, Bliaradvaja usw. 

Bj’baspati gilt spater als Vertreter eines platten Materialismus. 
Wenn er nun in dieser politischen Literatur als Autoritat genannt 
wird, kann man dann daraus schlieBen, daB es aucli eine platt 
materialistische Politik als Wissenscliaft einer Schule des Briiaspati 
mit gr5Berer Verbreitung und von nennenswerter Bedeutung gegeben 
hat? Die Frage laBt sich nicht einfach beantworten. Eine seiche 
Schule hatte die beiden Ziele: Verdienst aus Orthodoxie und Erlosung, 
nicht anerkennen konnen (Sarr. dars. samgr. I, 19 f.), und in der Tat 
berichtet K,, daB es diesen Standpunkt gegeben hat, und Treist 
ihn den Anhangern des Brhaspati und Usanas (das ist Sukra) zu 
(la ,1). Indessen hat man mit Griinden bezweifelt (Jacobi, SBAW 1912, 
840), ob seiche Angaben K.s als giiltige Zeugnisse anzusehen sind. Und 
was K. sonst iiber die Schule des Brhaspati sagt, ist durchaus nicht 
besonders materialistisch. Andererseits wird dem Bjiiaspati sogar 
ein Lehrbuch der Orthodoxie zugeschrieben; man hat also in dieseni 
Falle den beriihmten Namen des Gdtterlehrers fur reinen Idealismus 
gebraucht. Warum, das ist uns freilich Verborgen. Und ebenso ist 
das, was im Mbh. XII als Spriiche Brhaspatis angefiihrt wird, 
keineswegs einheitlich materialistisch. So enthalt z. B. das Kapitel 
XII, 21, das Brhaspati zugeschrieben wird, eine gutglaubige Lektion 
iiber Orthodoxie. Sehr viel weniger fromin ist dagegen XII, 103, 
ein lebendiges, aber nicht einseitig materialistisches Kapitel des 
Brhaspati. Es lehrt eine vorsichtige und listige Politik, die iiberhaupt 
im Mbh. XII die materialistischen Ksattriyas mehr interessiert als 
die Gewaltideologien der buddhistischen Texte. Das mag daran 
liegen, daB der Mbnch die Krieger anders sah als der Epiker oder 
die Kreise, die ihre eigene Realpolitik darstellen; odor aucli daran, 
daB sich die Zeiten geandert hatten; oder daran, daB uns in den 


^ Wie teilweise die Medizin, kamasastra und einige Hlpas. 
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Epen und im biiddhistischen Kanon rerschiedene Richtungen der 
Realpolitiker geschildert werden. 

Der Konig soli die Feiiide in Vertrauen wiegen, oline ilinen 
selber zu trauen (ib. 9), wie ein Vogelsteller soli er die Mitglieder 
der hohen Kasten anlocken (also aucli die Bralimanen!) (10). Die 
Feinde soli er uneinig und bei Gelegenlieit jeden einzelnen unschadlich 
machen (28): das sind standige Topoi der Realpolitik. Audi der 
Vers XII, 56, 38, der dem Brhaspati zugeschrieben wird: der Konig 
soil milde und streng sein, ist wie K.; und ebenso die Lehre des 
Brhaspati (XII, 58, 13 ff.), daB der Konig aktiv sein soli. Und wenn 
die Kiinigin Draupadi, um den erschlafften Konig Yuddliistliira auf- 
zurlitteln, erst eine gewaltige Anklage gegen die Ungerechtigkeit 
Gottes erliebt und danadi die Politik des Brhaspati vortragt, 

die eben zur Aktivitat ermahnt, so ist aucli diese Stelle durchaus 
nicht platt inaterialistisch, stellt vielmehr den materialistischen Ge- 
danken, daB dem Menschen nur seine eigene Manneskraft hilft, neben 
die anderen, daB der Mensch vom Scliicksal, Zufall und Oharakter 
(svahhava) abliangig ist usw. (Mbh. Ill, 32, 13 ff.), und erklart 
fromm: alle vier Ursachen des Erfolges sind ja Folgen ron Taten 
in frulieren Wiedergeburten. 

Wo nun einmal keine Originalschriften der Bi’hnspati-Schule 
tiberliefert sind, kann es so sein, daB sie den orthodoxer eiugestellten 
Philosophen bloB als relativer Materialismus erschien, oder auch so, 
daB das Mbh. in der uns vorliegenden Form, die, wie wir wissen, 
eine brahmanische Uberarbeitung erfahren hat, den urspriinglichen 
lebendigen ilaterialismus des Brhaspati entstellt, ihn bald idealistischer, 
bald platt inaterialistisch farbt, je nach HaB und Gunst, groBerem 
und geringerem Verstandnis des Epikers. 

Aber aucli ganz einseitiger Materialismus ist uns unter den 
Realpolitikern dieser episclien Kreise erhalten, und zwar in der Gestalt 
des Jabali, des Bralimanen und Ministers des Konigs Dasaratha — 
mag er auch nicht zum altesten Bestande des Epos geh5ren; er 
begriindet die RUcksichtslosigkeit in der Politik mit platt materia- 
listisehen Gedanken (Ram. II, 108): Es gibt keine Familienbande, 
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denn Vater und Mutter sind nur die leiblichen Erzeu^er (11) und 
haben keine Beziehung zum Kind (4fl.); das sollte aucli dem ideali- 
stischen Inder einleuchten, der glaubte, daB die Seele jedes Menscben 
von. Ewigkeit her lebt und nacli eigenem Verdienst in dieser oder 
jener Familie wiedergeboren wird, also mit den Seelen der Eltern 
keine Bezieliungen hat. Deshalb vermeidet Jabali, die Existenz einer 
Seele ausdriicklich zu leugnen, Nur zufallig nnd vorUbergehend 
ist alles familienmaBige Zusammentreffen. Alle Menschen miissen 
sterben, alle Riten sind nutzlos, sind nur zum Unterhalt der Priester 
ersonnen: was niitzt dem Verstorbenen die Spende, die der Pfaffe 
verzehrt? Also halte man sich nur an das sinnlich Wahrnehmbare, 
wie es alle Welt tut. Leid konnen einem die tun, die auf Orthodoxie 
aus sind,^ denn sie haben nichts vom Leben und ihre Hoffnung auf 
ein Jenseits ist eitel (13). Also verfolge man von den vier Zielen 
nur das erste: GenuB.^ Hat es diesen Materialismus wirklich gegebeii 
oder ist er eine Literatenerfindung zum Zwecke der leichteren 
Widerlegung auch des lebendigen Materialismus? Nun, fiir eine 
solche Erfindung sind diese Lehren nicht unsinnig genug; sie wurden 
also wohl ernsthaft gelehrt und von manchem Despoten (vgl, Agnivarna 
in Raghuvamsa XIX) auch wohl gelebt! Und dieses Mai ist es der 
beriihmte, wahrhaftig orthodoxe Weise Vasistba, der diesen platten 
Materialismus damit entschuldigt, daB er nur fiir einen bestimmten 
Zweck von Jabali vorgetragen ist. Es gehort eben zum Wesen 
dieses Materialismus, daB er nur ,gelegentlicli‘ ist; nach so platten 
Lehren kann man nicht alleine leben! Der rechte Kdnig darf nicht nur 
seiner Lust leben; die Wirklichkeit zwingt ihn, fiir den Staat positive 
Arbeit zu leisten oder wenigstens anzuregen; gerade der Konig 
kann im Interesse seines Hanses die Familienbeziehungen nicht leugnen : 
der platte Materialismus fordert also idealistische Erganzung, d. h. 
tritt nur gelegentlich auf. So ist es auch bei Laksmapa, der gelegent- 

^ und Erwerb, fttgt die siidliche Rezension hinzu, die ihn also als extremen 
Hedonisten darstellt. 

^ So besonders wieder die S-Rezension; in der bengalischen sind entsprechende 
Verse eingefugt in CXVI, 37 f. 
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lich fiir Gewinn und Gewalt gegen Ortliodoxie redet (Ram. VI, 83, 13ff.) 
und doch sonst walirhaftig kein Materialist ist! Oder Saliadeva gibt 
den inaterialistiscben Rat: Wenn die Seele ewig ist, ist Erschlagen 
des Korpers keine Siinde; wenn sie nur so lange lebt wie der Leib, 
gibt es keine Vergeltung: also handle aktiv! (Mbh. XII, 13, 6 f.) 
Dann aber sagt er: Ob es wahr ist oder nicht, ich babe es geraten 
aus Treue (hhahti) zum Erdbeschiitzer (13). Ihm bangt vor seinem 
eigenen gelegentlielien, platten Materialismus. 

Natiirlicli sind die Bralimanen aber nicht immer so tolerant ge- 
wesen wie dieses Mai Vasistha. Gelegentlich betonen sie ihren allein 
selig machenden Weg des Ritus (Mbh. XII, 134, 12 ff.) und des reinen 
Lebenswandels gegen diejenigen unter den Ksattriyas, die Ortliodoxie 
und Gewinn nur anerkennen, insofern sie hier sichtbaren Lohii 
bringen^ (1), alle jenseitige Ortliodoxie verwerfen und die feineii 
Unterschiede zwischen Ortliodoxie und Unorthodoxie mit der Wolfs- 
spur vergleichen (2); daB einer eine nachgemachte Wolfsspur fiir 
edit halt und dadurch zu falschen Sehliissen kommt,^ ist standiger 
Topos der materialistischen Logik. Diese Ksattriyas stellen die Kraft 
(lala) hbher als Ortliodoxie und Unorthodoxie, denn dem Machtigen 
allein geht es gut. 

Dies ist eine der vielen Stellen,^ die vom alten Kampf der 
Ksattriyas und Brahmanen zeugen. Die Ksattriyas sind in den Augen 
dieser Brahmanen — unter Umstanden, die wir leider nicht kennen 
— nur abgefallene Brahmanen, die genieOerisch und gewalttatig sind 
(Mbh. XII, 188, 11); der Konig ist schlimmer als ein Metzger 

^ V^l. AjSta^atrus Fragen an Buddha iiber den Nutzen des h'ama'oya. In 
diesem Sinne ist dJiai'ma magisclies Mittel zur Erlangung diesseitiger Ziel© und mit 
Materialismus zu Tereinigen. 

® Nllakaijtha: man kann eine Wolfsspur von ahnlicheu Spuren nicht unter- 
scheiden. Das klingt an an den Einwand gegen die Polgerung auf Grund einer nur 
scheinbaren Pfauenstimme in NySyasutra II a, 35 f. Meyer LIX: Irrlicht? 

” Sie kommen nicht nur in buddhistischen Texten vor, wie Keith (Cambridge 
History of India 1, 123) meint, wenn auch bei diesen Brahraanenfeinden natiirlich 
haufig, wie z. B. die tlbertreibung, daJS der Konig scbon beira blofien Anblick 
eines Brahmanen sein Gesicht verhiillt (DNIII, 2, 6; RHyapasenaijja, Leumann 508), 
und der Ziig, daB Buddhas und Jaina-tirthamkaras nur in K§attriya-Familien ge- 
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(s. vorige Anra.!)^ der 1000 Schlachtbauser betreibt. Entsetelicb ist 
es, von ibm otv^as anzunebmen.^ Wie sicli die Brahmanen als Gbtter 
auf Erden^ flihlten, so nannten sich die Konige Gotter in Menschen- 
gestalt (Ram. IV, 18, 41 f.; vgl. die Anrede deva) tind erklarten ihre 
besondere Kastenpfliclit als die hochste (Mbb. XII, 63, 26; 64, 1 ff.). 
Gerade -^venn es damals notig war, das Znsammenb alten der beiden 
obersten Kasten zu betonen (Mbb. XII, 73), wird das Gegenteil 
oft geniig der Fall gewesen sein. Innnerhin wird gelegentlieb zu- 
gestanden, daC die Bauern, eine Hanptstiitze der Brahmanen, sich 
dariiber aufbalten, wenn der Konig die Brahmanen scbadigt 
(Mbb. XII, 132, 11). 

Und anch das wird ein historischer Zng sein, daC weniger die 
Konige selber als einige ihrer Ratgeber die materialistischen Gedanken 
vorbracbten: so bielten sich die Konige rein; wie Rama seinen Bruder 
Laksmana (s. o.) vor der Pflege der Lokayatika-Brabmanen warnt 
(Ram. II, 100, 39), nnd wie im Jataka (V, 228, 28 f.; 240, 11 ff.) ein 
Minister als Materialist (ticchedavadin) Egoismns und Riicksicbtslosig- 
keit sogar gegen die Eltern lehrt.^ Ihre Lehre wird als Ksattriya- 
vidya bezeichnet, und wie typiscb diese Gesinnnng fiir die Ksattrij^as 
— wenigstens in den Augen der Buddhisten! — war, zeigt der 
Ksattriya-Sprucb (Ksattriyamaya), an dem sich Ksattriyas unter sick 
erkannten: man soil sich erst, sei es mit Gewalt, sichern, dann kann 
man fiir Ortbodoxie Sorge tragen (Franke a. a, 0.; Fick 26). Er- 
kennungsspriiche der einzelnen Kasten soli es nocb beute geben, aber 
wie sie lauten, ist nicbt Uberliefert. 


boren werden. Vgl. Fick 54, A, 2; 55 5 119. GosSla sclieint Brahmanen nnd Ksattriyas 
— soweit sie nicht seine Anhiinger waren — in die gemeinste der eechs 
Menschenklassen: Metzger usw. gerechnet zu haben (Leumann, WZKM III, 330). 
Welcher Kaste seine LaienanhUnger (3. Klasse) durchsclinittlich angehOrt haben, 
wuBte man gerne. 

^ Mann lY, 865 Meyer XXXI; vgl. Mbh. XIII, 125, 9; jeweils schlimmer ist 
Schlacbtbaus, Olmiihle, Wirtshaus, Hure, Konig; vgl, Yajfi. I, 141. 

2 bhUmicard de'odfy: Mbli. XII, 39, 1. 

’ Hillebrand, S. 17; Franke, DN 15, A. 3; Meyer, DasakumSracarita 109 
vergleicht JStakamala No. 23. 
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c) Carvaka. Als eine Art Heifer des Ki)nigs Duryodliana er- 
sclieint Carvaka, der ganz wie Brliaspati spater als Begriinder des 
Materialismus gilt, so daC die Materialisten nacli ihm Oarvakas, gleicli- 
bedeutend mit Barliaspatyas oder LaukEyatikas, genannt warden. 
Seine Qeschichte wird im Mbh. XII, 38 f. erzablt,^ aber so, daC man 
iiber seine Lebre niclits erfabrt. Es heiCt, daB Konig Yuddbiatbira 
nach der groBen Scblacht in die Hauptstadt und seinen Palast zn- 
riickkebrt und da beim feierlicben Empfang plStzlicb von Oarvaka, 
einem Damon {rdJcsasd)^ der ein Freund des Konigs Duryodbana ist 
und ihm zuliebe bier in der Verkleidung eines Wanderasketen auftritt, 
angeblicb im Namen der versammelten Brabmanen bescbimpft wird: 
wenn du in dieser Scblacbt sogar gegen deine Verwandten gekampft 
bast, kanu man in Zukunft alles Scblimme von dir erwarten. Allge- 
meines Entsetzen. Die Brabmanen erklaren aber, daB das durcbaus 
nicbt ibre Ansicbt ist, und verbrennen Oarvaka mit der beiligen 
Silbe Dann erzablt Kysna, daB Oarvaka ein Damon gewesen 

ist, in vergangenen Zeiten sicb vom Gott Brabma Sicherbeit vor 
alien Wesen (abgeseben von den Brabmanen, die er aus Veracbtung 
iibersab) durcb gewaltige Askese erlangt bat, die G otter dann durcb 
seine Gewaltsamkeiten qualte, bis ibn jetzt die Strafe durcb die Brab- 
manen erreicht hat. 

Solche Sagen, wie eine bier als Oarvakas Vorgescbichte erzablt 
wird, gab es aucb von anderen Damonen, z. B. Rava^ia. Oharakteri- 
stiscb an der Gescbicbte ist nur, daB Oarvaka bier eine mytbiscbe 
Personifizierung der Wanderasketen ist, die von den Realpolitikern . 
fiir ibre Zwecke als Spaber, Spitzel und Agents provocateurs im 
eigenen und Feindesland verwendet wurden (Kaut. 7). Mit dieser 
Gescbicbte rachten sicb die Brabmanen an den Materialisten mit 
ihrem Urlebrer Oarvaka, an solcben Asketen-Agenten und an solcben 
KOnigen, die sicb ibrer bedienten. 

Man hat aus dem Namen Oarvaka den Hedonismus der Materia- 
listen herauszulesen versucbt mit der Etymologic ,angenebm essend, 

^ Im Upodghata zum SarvadarSanasaipgraha, ed, Poona 1924, S. 133, anders, 
ohue Quellenangabe. 
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Oder jg'erne essend‘^ oder ,lieblicli redend*,^ aber das befriedigt nicht, 
Vielleicbt handelt es sicli nm eiiien Eigennamen. 

d) baituka. Das Mababliarata ist Epos nnd Lelirbucb zngleich. 
Die verbreitetste Form der literarischen Belelirung ist das Diskutieren. 
Diskutiert wird im Mbh. iiberall. Diskussionen liber Moral-, Reclits- 
und Kriegerstandesfragen yon Orthodoxen gegen alle Artea yon 
Skeptikern nnd Aufklarlern gehoren geradezu zum -wesentlichen 
Bestandteil des Mbh., so dafi man yon einem ,sophistisehen^ Charakter 
des Epos sprechen kann (A^erf. in ZII AMII, 1931, 195 f.). So be- 
gegnet im Mbh. das Schlagwort des Veda-tadelnden Qnerulanten 
{liaituko vedanindakali^ XII, 180, 47) oder Jenseitslengners,^ ohne 
daG aber AT'eda-Tadler an sich immer Materialisten zn sein branchen, 
denn der Veda kann anch einem mystischen Skeptiker als Geschwatz 
von Pfaffen erscheinen (s. o. RV X, 82), oder den in ihrer Art ortho- 
doxen Veda-Gegnern der Bnddliisten und Jains, Skepsis ist nicht immer 
ein AVaffenb ruder des Materialismus, wie Dahlmann meint (Mbh. 
als Epos und Rechtsbuch 219; Der Materialismus in Indien 123). 

Und wie mit dem A^eda, so steht es auch mit der Tradition 
der Orthodoxie (dharma). Bald das ganze Mbh. ware ketzerisch, 
wenn jeder Materialist ware, der auf dem Standpunkt steht, daG die 
Orthodoxie schwierig (suksma) zu durchschauen, schwer zu interpre- 
tieren, in der Tradition nicht eindeutig und relatiy ist (Dahlmann, 
Das Mbh. als Epos und Rechtsbuch 58 ff.). Es fragt sich aber, 
worauf einer mit solchen Gedanken hinaus wdll. 

Es ist ganz materialistisch, wenn der fromme Kdnig Yuddhi§{hira 
(XII, 261) durch Folgerung {animanatalj) zu allerhand Einwanden 
gegen die Orthodoxie kommt, daG namlich in der Not manches erlaubt 
ist, was normal nicht gilt (4), eine Auspielung auf den d^paddharma 
der sicher als Entschuldigung fUr manchen ungesetzlichen Ubergriflf 
miGbraucht wurde. War aber kann alle Notfalle yoraussehen (und 
also einem MiGbrauch yorbeugen)? Gut ist das, was die Guten tun; 

^ Dasgupta, Hist, of Ind. Phil. I, 79. 

® Upodghata zum Sarv. darl saragr. 133. 

® nastiko •oedanindakali^ XII, 168, 8; Manu II, 11: Ind. hist. Quarterly VII, 132. 

Acta orientalia. Sill. 14: 
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die Guten heiBen danach, daB sie das Gute tun: was ist also der 
MaBstab (5)? So kann der Ksattriya mit Recht gegen die Privilegieii 
der Bralimanen fragen. Der Veda gilt als Norm, aber er ist docli 
in den verschiedenen Weltaltern ein anderer (7 f.), und es gibt eine 
Tradition niederen Grades (smrti)^ die der bblieren gelegentlieli 
widerspricht (9), eine beriilimte crux der indischen Orthodoxie, 
Machtige andern die ortho doxen Riten^ und zerstoren damit ihr 
eigentliclies "Wesen {sanistha, 11). Durcli ein und denselben Wandel 
steigt der eine, der andere fallt, der dritte bleibt gleich: durch 
Zufall kommt das (18), der Wandel hat nichtimmer dieselbe Wirkung 
(19). Also: friiher haben Gelehrte {kavi) die orthodoxen Lehren 
aufgestellt und durch Tradition sind sie Norm geworden (20), sie 
sind nicht ewig oder ubermenschlich, wie die Orthodoxen sagen. 

Das sind materialistische Gesichtspunkte, aber trotzdem wird 
kein Inder den frommen Yuddhis{hira fiir einen Materialisten halten. 
Das ist so, wie die Idealisten , gelegentlieli^ materialistisch reden, 
Es war eben manchmal nbtig, gegen eine zu anmaBend gewordene 
Priesterschaft so aufzutreten, Und so streicht denn im folgenden 
der Mitunterredner diesmal den sonst in dieser Adelsliteratur nicht 
gerade gerne oder liebevoll behandelten Kaufmann mit seiner Moral 
gegen den diinkelhaften Asketen heraus. Umgekehrt bekampft der- 
selbe Ynddhisthira einmal die materialistischen Sophisten in seiner 
Unterredung mit dem Helden Arjuna als Antwort auf dessen materia- 
listischen Vorwurf, daB er zu wenig aktir sei. Er wehrt sich gegen 
die schwer zu bekehrenden, argumentierenden ,Gelehrten‘ 
die tbrichten, die leugnen, daB es ein Jenseits gibt, die Redner in 
den Volksversammlungen {janasaiifisadi)^ die schwatzend und viel- 
gelehrt iiber die ganze Erde ziehen (XII, 19, 23 £.), wahrend wir 
doch vieles nicht wissen und Entsagung die Haupttugend ist (25). 
Das ist ein typisches Bild dieser Zeit und dieser Kreise, Diskussion 
aller gegen alle, und dementsprechend ein Streit urn die Berechtigung 
der Argumentation der Uberlegung (tavka)^ der Analogie 

{nidaHana) usw.; ein Beginn der formalen Logik. 


^ Komin. : Indra bei Janamejayas Schlangeiiopfer. 
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Der Realpolitiker braucht nun einmal Argumente, um den 
Gegner mit be^v-eisenden Worten in Vertrauen zu wiegen (XII, 138, 
64 f.; 140, 44), durch Uberlegungen und Folgerungen {tarha^ yuhti) 
erscIilieBt er die gelieimgebaltenen Beratungen und Absichten des 
Gegners (Ram. II, 100, 21); alle Gedankengange, resp. Reden mtissen 
logisch und sinnvoli {lietvartliasamyuhta. Ram. VI, 83, 13 usw.) sein. 
Und der Idealismus ist vielspaltig; teils bekampft er die Querulanten 
und lebnt radikal jede Logik ab: nur Orthodoxie und Dogmatik 
Oder nur mystische Intuition liaben Beweiskraft; teils brauclit er 
eine strenge Logik gerade gegen den lebendigen Materialismus, der 
sich trotz aller Logik nicht vor V^iderspriichen scheut; schlieBlich 
braucht er eine Logik zur Fundierung seiner Ontologie und Moral. 
Er ist aber grundsatzlich gegen die Sophistik des Materialisten, der 
sich nur auf Griinde verlaBt, auf seine Intelligenz baut und sich 
nicht glaubig der Orthodoxie anvertraut. Der, Idealist verlangt da- 
gegen, daB die Griinde zumindest nicht mit der Orthodoxie in 
Widerspruch stehen,^ Die Argumente soldier unglaubigen Sopliisten 
und ihre Wissenschaft [anvihsiki) sind zwecklos (anartlia), niitzen 
nicht einmal zum praktischen Gewinn — sagt wenigstens der Idealist 
(Mbh. XII, 180, 47)5 und ahnlich sagt man: die Materialisten sind 
untauglich zum Gewinn (Ram. II, 100, 39), sie sind Toren, die sich 
fiir Gelehrte halten — aber warum, das wird diesmal nicht gesagt. 

e) nastika. Die Materialisten werden haufig als nastikas be- 
zeichnet, d. h. Leugner. ’Was sie leugnen ist Jenseits, Vergeltung 
nach dem Tode, Wiedergeburt, Seele, Qott. Der platte Materialismus 
des Jabali wird nEstikya genannt; ein nastika leugnet die Seele und 
betont die sinnliche Erkenntnis als entscheidendes Erkenntnismittel, 
auf dem Argumentation und Zeugnis® beruhen und dem sie nicht 


1 Arj, zu Mbh. XII, 270, 43; Gov. zu RSm. II, 100, 40; Meyer 670. 

^ Dies wird also anerkannt, aber aitihya agama) und krtanta genannt. 
Aitihya wurde von den PaurS^^ikas (Sarvamatasaipgraha, S. 1 f. und 13 f.) und an- 
geblich (GaucJapEda zu SK 4) von der Mimlitisa anerkannt. Krtanta als Erkenntnis- 
mittel ist sonst unbekannt. Jedenfalls handelt es sich nur um ein diesseitiges 
Zeugnis, nicht um das Dogma der Orthodoxen. 


14 * 
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widersprechen diirfen (Mbb. XII, 218, 23 ff.). Nastikyam ist der un- 
moraliscbe, heillose Zustand der Damoneii {danava: Mbli. XII, 229, 
50 ff.; 70) und der letzten, sundigen Mensclien kurz vor dem Welt- 
untergang (ib. Ill, 12630, 12863, 13030), ist also nielit nur echter 
Materialismus, sondern allcr Unglaube der durcb Argumentation ver- 
wirrten Mensclien (ib. 13034 f.) oder religiose Indifferenz. Nastikya 
nennt aucli der fromme Yuddliistliira (ib. Ill, 31, 1) den Angriff seiner 
Frau Draupadi gegen Gott. Sie tadelt Gott (30, 40), weil er, der 
Allmachtige, zulaJSt, oder maclit, daJ3 der fromme Yuddhistliira in 
solclie Not geraten ist; Gott gebrauclit seine Macht sclileclit; niclit 
liebevoll, wie Vater und Mutter, sondern gleiclisam grimmig verlialt 
er sicli, wie die anderen Menschen (30, 38). Verelirung muC man ilim 
bezeigen gerade deslialb, weil er jetzt den Konig in solche Verblen- 
dung gesturzt liat, daB er jetzt in seiner Not tatenlos dasitzt (30, 1). 
Draupadi leugnet also durcliaus nicht die Maclit Gottes, sie will nur, 
daB Yuddhistliira aktiv ist und nicht bloB den Ortliodoxen folgt, 
die jeden Zorn, aucli gegen die Feinde, verbieten. Sie bekampft die 
Ortliodoxie und spricht ftir Gewinn, weil der Menscli durch sie zu 
niclits komnit (3). Gerade am Fall Yudliistbiras sielit man ja, daJB 
es niclit walir ist, wenn die Edlen (ary a) sagen: den Ortliodoxie 
liutendeii Kdnig scliiitzt die von ihm bescliiitzte Orthodoxie (8). 
Solche Angriffe gegen Ortliodoxie und Gott konnte jeder Materialist 
fiir seine Zwecke gebrauchen. Als aber Yudhisthira sie wegen dieses 
nastikya tadelt, erschrickt Draupadi so sehr, daB sie alles zuriick- 
nimmt: nicht urn Gott oder Orthodoxie an sicli zu tadeln, sprach sie 
so (32, 1), sondern in ilirer Not klagte sie nur. Das miisse der Kdnig 
dock verstehen! Und sie wird auch weiter so klagen (2)! Das sagt 
sie, obgleich sie eben ilber ihre eigene Kuhnheit ersclirak; das ist 
die Lebendigkeit ilires aktiven Charakters, ist charaktervoller, als 
wie sich die gelegentlicli-materialistischen Eatgeber entscliuldigen. 

Nastikyam ist in diesen Fallen, niicliteim gesehen, das Streben 
nach Gewinn unter Ablelinung oder Niclitaclitung der Ortliodoxie; 
es ist an anderer Stelle das Sti*eben nach GenuB und Aufgabe von 
Gewinn und Orthodoxie (Mbh. XII, 123, 15 f.). Es ist umgekehrt 
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aber in den Angen des Kriegsadels auch gelegentlicb das Verherr- 
lichen der Ortliodoxie und Scbmahen des Gewinns. Von den glanz- 
beraubten, besitzlosen nastikas ist die Erkenntnis der Vedaworte 
nnwahr, nnr wie wahr scheinend (Mbli, XII, 10, 20), niimlicb die 
Erkenntnis, daB man asketisch entsagend leben soli. Das mag man 
in holiem Alter oder als Besiegter tun (17); sonst aber darf man 
die Orthodoxie iiberschreiten, sagen die fein Sehenden, die vom 
Diesseits etwas verstehen (18). Dadurcli leben wir, dadurcli sind 
wir geboren; wenn man dies tadeln will, tadelt man Gott, der es 
so gemacht hat (19). Das ist der antibrahmanische, materialistische 
Standpunkt des groBen Helden Bhima, aus dem er nie ein Hehl 
macht (vgl. XII, 167 iiber kdma). Er ist materialistisch wie Draupadi 
und erkennt zugleich Gott an. 

Nastikas sind dieBuddhisten und Jainas, weilsie niclitan den Veda 
glauben, sind aber aucb die Samkbyas und Mimamsakas, well sie nicbt 
an einen Gott glauben, also die ortbodoxesten Brabmanen alten Stils. 

Nicbt aber gilt es als nfistikya, wemi der groBe Seber Visvamitra 
in einer scbweren Hungersnot einem Candela eine Hundekeule ent- 
wendet, um sie zu essen; der Seber stieblt, nimmt Essen von einem 
Glied der untersten Kaste an, und dazu nocb das Fleiscb der ekel- 
baften, verwildert umberlaufenden Hunde. Und er recbtfertigt dies 
mit materialistischen, aufklarerischen und aucb ,frommen‘ Argumenten 
— wieder ein gelegentlicber, aber versteckter Materialist — : Hunger 
ist starker als Scham (Mbh. XII, 141, 51). Um das Leben zu erhalten, 
tut er sogar wissend Unortho doxes (53). Oder: es ist iiberbaupt 
orthodox, denn aucb das Feuer, der Mund der Gutter verzebrt alles 
(54 f.) — das ist bewuBte Verdrelmng des Idealismus, Sopbistik, zu- 
gleich mit Anklang an den Magen der Kircbe, der alles vertriigt. 
Obne zu essen kann man aucb nicbt orthodox leben (63) oder Ver- 
dienst erwerben (65) — so recbtfertigen aucb die Reicben ihren 
Reicbtum. Durch Askese und Wissen wird er die Befleckung ver- 
treiben (67) — das ist die Frommigkeit des AblaBkaufers. Er als 
Seber kann iiberbaupt keine Stinde begeben (75) — so recbtfertigte 
schon der Mystiker Pratardana jede Gewalttat, Und Hund und 
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Gazelle sind sich (ini Fleisch) ahnlieh (75) — sagt er sophistiscli wider 
besseres Wissen. Und als der Oandsla ihn immer wieder ermalint, 
nicht Tonl ortbodoxeii Weg abzuweichen, weist er ilm ungeduldig* 
daniit ab, daC er in seiner Kastenstellung bleiben solle; ilm als 
Candala gelit die Orthodoxie nichts an, er solle sicli nicht selber als 
orthodox loben (82) — die letzte Notwehr des orthodoxen Gerechten, 
der keine guteii Griinde fur sein Verbal ten mehr weiB. EBvergehen 
sind nicht so iiberaus schlimm, aber xVlkoholtrinken stili’zt aus der 
Kaste (90) — so konstruiert er fiir diesen Fall. Nachdem er sich 
so entschlossen hat, ,nach der Vorschrift^ das Hundefleisch zu essen, 
beginnt er zunachst zu opfern, und Indra schickt Regen, die 
Huugersnot hort — sofort — auf, Visvamitra braucht das Hunde- 
fleisch nicht zu essen. Dem Verfasser der Episode wmrde offen- 
bar bange vor seiiiem eigenen materialistischen Mut; er lieB Visva- 
mitra wohl kiihn reden, aber hiitete sich, ihn auch so handeln zu 
lassen, 

Im Mbh. gibt es zahllose solcher Lehrgedichte; es muB ein 
eifriges Wiederholen immer wieder derselben Griinde und Gegeii- 
griinde gewesen sein, Zeichen der politischen Kampfe der Priester 
und Krieger urn. ihre Standesrechte. Materialismus spielte dabei eine 
Rolle, aber von eigenartigen Personlichkeiten, wie Payasi, Ajita Kesa- 
kambali oder Pakudha, ist hier nichts zu merken; auch Jabali oder 
Bharadvaja sind nicht original. Die SchulmaBigkeit des Dichtbetriebes 
hat nivelliert, abgegriffene Phrasen iiberdecken immer wieder das 
Neue. Das wird viel an der jahrhundertelangen Uberarbeitung der 
Epen in priesterlichem Simie liegen; man mochte darin aber auch ein 
jiingeres Alter der epischen als der buddhistischen Texte erkennen, 
aus einer anderen Periode oder Gegend der indischen Geschichte. Aber 
wir kiinnen die Geistesgeschichte hier noch nicht mit der politischen 
in Zusammenhang bringen. 

7, Gegnerische Darstellung Kau^alyas im Mudrarak§asa und Basa- 
kumaracarita. 

a) MudrUraksasa, K. wird als Materialist — aber als tempo- 
ramentvollerer — einem idealistischen Politiker gegenubergestellt 
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im Drama Mudraraksasa,^ das von einem Fachmanii der Politik^ 
Visakhadatta, dem Sohn eines sonst unbekanntea Maharaja und 
Enkel eines VasallenfUrsten, rerfaBt ist. Es ist eine weltanschanliclie 
Tendenzschrift; es ist nicht so selir eine Lehrdichtung der Politik 
als eine Illustrierung des groBen Gregensatzes des Realpolitikers K. 
gegen einen sich an das Schicksal Klammernden. Der Inhalt ist der 
Kampf zvreier Minister, K. (bier Canakya genannt) und Raksasa. 
C. ist der energische Materialist, R, der treue, weiche Schicksals- 
gl^ubige. 

0. erscheint nnr in einer Szene in gleichmaCiger Ruhe, als 
er namlich seinem Ftirsten Oandragupta Rechenschaft iiber seine 
letzten Taten ablegt und als Wissenschaftler in trockenem Ton ver- 
teidigt; er benutzt die Wissenschaft, um die Wirklichkeit ,anders 
auszudriicken^ (90, 5). Sonst ist er durchweg in ungeheurer Erregung. 
Vom Zorn schwankt er schnell zur Freude hmiiber, je wie seine 
Sache steht; es ist der Typ des alten Rsi der Epen, aber als Mate- 
rialist, nicht als Magier (wenn er auch an Vorbedeutungen glaubt, 
24, 13). Die Idealisten werfen meist den Materialisten, deren hedo- 
nistischen Typ sie im Auge haben, Nachgiebigkeit gegen die Sinne 
und Ltiste Yor. Andererseits hatte K. dem Politiker Beherrschung 
der Sinne vorgeschrieben, weil sie durch Unbesonnenheit zum Un- 
heil fiihren, nicht etwa mit der idealistischen Begriindung, daB sie 
die Ruhe der Seele st5ren. Der 0. des Dramas aber zeigt, wie ein 
ziemlich wohlwollender Beobachter die praktische Ethik des leben- 
digen Materialisten sieht — oder ein mdglichst parteiloser, denn 
der Dichter stellt beide Politikertypen ins beste Liclit: Wohl ist 
0. heftig, aber er ist stark genug, sich jeden Angonblick, wenn es 
ndtig wird, beherrschen zu kdnnen. Wie freilich die Maske und die 
Gesten waren, wissen wir natUrlich nicht; auf die Astheten des 
Publikums werden sie nach Geschmack abstoCend oder imponierend 
gewirkt haben, oder beides zugleich. 


^ Zitiort nach Seite und Zeile oder Akt (rUraische Ziffer) und Vers der 
Ausgabe von Hillebrand. 
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So wie 0. den ersten Akt, der der Scbilderung seiner listigen Ge- 
scliaftigkeit gewidmet ist, mit einem Zornesausruf eroffnet, so beginnt 
der jzweite, der das Versagen aller Ansclilage R.s schildert, mit 
einer langen Klage R.s, mit Wehrufen, die fiir R., seinen alten, 
idealistischen Kammerer (77, 3), und fiir den toricht-ahnungslosen 
Brahman enschiiler charakteristisch sind (41,9; 55,9; 56,2). Weinen 
ist als szenische Bemerkung fiir R. so haufig wie der Zorn fiir 0, Be- 
zwingen der Leidensehaften kommt bei R. nicht vor; er ist treu (lliahti) 
und ist hereit, aus Treue zu seinem — pinvaten! — Freund das 
Leben zu op fern und in diesem Augenblick alle politischen(!) Ziele 
zu vergessen. Er ist dankbar (V, 131), beeinfluBbar (45, 3; 111, 9): 
er tut einen Schwur und bricht ihn im folgenden Augenblick, von 
einem Niedrigstehenden durch die unpolitische Begriindung bewogen, 
daB er gegen die hofische Hoflichkeit verstoBen wiirde (44^ 10). C. 
scliwort nicht so sclmell (93, 11 ff.), aber seinen groBen Schwur 
bricht er nicht, sondern macht ihn zur Richtschnur fiir all sein 
Handeln, und darum dreht sich das ganze Drama. 

C. ist nicht nur leidenschaftlich, er stellt sich auch so, wenn 
es ihm niitzlich erscheint, und zwar mit solcher Vollendung, daB sogar 
sein Fiirst und sein vertrauter Diener darauf hereinf alien (94, 1), 
so daB C. vorsichtig schleunigst abbricht. R. verstellt sich nicht, Es 
gehort dies zur Frage des Vertrauens (s. o,). 0. ist so geschickt, daB sein 
eigener Brahmanenschiiler gar nicht merkt, wie er bei alien Listen C.s als 
Werkzeug gebraucht wird. C. vertraut seinerseits niemandem; nur mit 
seinem Fiirsten lebt er in gegenseitigem vollen Vertrauen. R. aber ver- 
traut seinem Freunde seine Familie an und bringt damit seinen Freund, 
sich selber und dadurch schlieBlich die ganze Politik seiner Partei in 
Gefahr. Er vertraut immer wieder und fallt dadurch auf alle Geheim- 
agenten C.s herein. Nur mit seinem Fiirsten steht er sich — im Gegen- 
satz zu 0. — schlecht; er vertraut dem Fiirsten, aber der Fiirst nicht 
ihm, seinem Minister. Und gerade daraus folgt wesentlich der MiB- 
erfolg. R. glaubt den Geheimagenten, daB 0. sich mit seinem Fiirsten 
entzweit habe; denn C. heuchelt diese Entzweiung, damit R. sie glaubt. 
C. aber schafft Entzweiung zwischen R. und dessen Fiirsten. 
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0. hat sich immer in der Gewalt. R. laGt sich in einer riihrenden 
Szene in ekstatisclie Begeisterung yersetzen: jemand erzahlt ihm 
von einer friiheren Belagerung der Stadt und R. reiGt sein Scluvert 
heraus nnd ruft zum Kampf, zur Verteidigung. Und selbst als er 
erfahren hat, daG es sich nur um Vergangenes in der Erzahlung 
handelt, spinnt er noch Erinnerungen an die Tage friiherer Kiimpfe 
nnter seinem geliebten, verstorbenen Herrn (50, 3 ff.). 

R. ist furchtsam ( V, 119), und das in seinem Falle mit Recht, 
denn es beginnt sein Sturz. 0. dagegen ist bis zum UbermaG selbst- 
bewuGt. Gleich im 1. Akt weiG (!) er, daG er siegen wird (22, 10); 
er weiG, daG er seinem Verstand vertrauen kann, und spriclit es 
immer wieder aus. R. dagegen trostet sich immer wieder mit dem 
Schicksal, wenn ihm etwas Schlimmes zustoGt. Dabei weiG der Zu- 
schauer, daG in all diesen Fallen in Wirklichkeit eben nicht das 
Schicksal, sondern C. mit seiner List gewirkt hat. Der Gegensatz 
des rastlos liberlegenden, Intrigen einfadelnden und immer aktiven 
C. und des in Erinnerung an friihere,- schdnere Zeiten schwelgenden, 
liber MiGgeschick klageiiden R. beherrscht das gauze Drama, und 
an mehreren Stellen wird er direkt ausgesprochen. Zu Beginn seines 
Auftretens fiirchtet R. (II, 37), daC sein Verstand durch das Schicksal, 
das den C. schutzt, erfolglos werden konnte, und daG es so ist, sagt 
er spater (152, 6; VI, 138 f.) ausdriicklich. Seinen zweiten Auftritt 
(IV, 88) leitet er gleich damit ein, daG die Sorge ihn schlaflos macht, 
daG das Schicksal nicht beeinfluGbar, dem 0. aber der listige Verstand 
angeboren ist. 

Einer der Geheimagenten C.s sagt einmal, daG die Politik des 
Kundigen wie {iva) das Schicksal ist, undurchscliaubar, uniibersehbar 
(V, 110; 160, 7 f.). Und C. selber sagt, daG nur die Unwissenden^ 
das Schicksal verantwortlich machen.^ Dieser Ausspruch fallt in 
einer groGartigen Szene, in der C. und sein Fiirst sich verstellen 
und einen Zwist vortauschen. In dieser Verstellung, aber auch nur 
hier, erklart der Konig Candragujita wider besseres Wissen und eigene 

^ avidvdn = ohne vidya oder = ohne huddkV> 93, 9. 

® pj'amfmayanti: Kautalyas Ausdruck! 
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Uberzeugung, daC niclit die Klugheit C.s, sondern das Schicksal die Ur- 
sache des bisher gunstigen Verlaufs der Politik ist. Er tut es, urn 
als miCgunstig gegen 0. zu erscheinen (93, 8). Und unmittelbar 
darauf erklart C. diese Gesinnung des Candragupta damit, daB er Yom 
Schicksal (kala) gedrangt sei (93, 16), er, der eben vorher die Berufung 
auf das Schicksal ausdriicklich abgelelmt hatte und weiB, daB Candra- 
gupta nur in verabredeter Verstellung spricht. So spieleii hier C. und 
sein fiirstlicher Freund und Schuler die Rolle von Idealisten! 

Wie die Minister, so sind ihre Agenten. Einer der Leute O.s 
spielt Yor R. den Idealisten, der sich fiir seinen Freund opfern will 
(169, 10 ff.) — und das ist gerade R.s Wunsch, sich opfern zu durfen! 
Aber einer von R.s Freunden opfert sich tatsachlich fiir seinen Freund 
und preist noch sein Geschick, daB er einen so schonen Untergang 
findet (34, 9 f.), wie auch R. sich beklagt, daB er nicht fiir seinen 
lieben, verstorhenen Herrn gefallen ist (61, 5); es ist fast selbstYer- 
standlich, daB dieser Freund R.s auch idealistischer Fatalist ist (26, 3). 

Ein anderer Yon O.s Agenten iibt einmal eine strenge und 
schonungslose, und dalier materialistische Selbstbeurteilung. Unbe- 
ktimmert um seine Familie, um Scham, Ruhm und Ehre, nachdem 
er seinen Leib aus Gier nach Yerganglichem Geld dem, der Geld 
hat, Yerkauft hat, dessen Befehle ausfiihrend, die Priifung, ob dies 
recht Oder unrecht Qdta) ist, hinter sich lassend: das ist seine Lage, 
die des Dienenden (V, 111).^ Mit dieser Schonungslosigkeit- Yer- 
gleiche man die des R., die man idealistisch nennen mochte: 0, ist 
eine Fundgrube aller Wissenschaften, wie das Meer eine der Perlen. 
Neidisch binich, daBich mich nicht an seinen Vorziigen freue (VII, 161). 
Fiir den Agenten C.s ist die Selbstbetrachtung notig, um sich dazu 
zu tiberreden, befohlene Listen, die er im Innern nicht fiir recht 
halt, auszufiihren. Fiir R. ist seine Selbstanklage ein Mittel, sich 
dem C. zu unterwerfen, ohne es sich einzugestehen. Er wird Yon 
G. gezwungen, seine alte Partei aufzugeben, an O.s Stelle C.s Fursten zu 

^ tiber das Problem der Unfreiheit des Dienenden vg*!. Hitopade^a IV. Und 
Mfcchakatilcl VIII, 344 nsw. 337 (Akt und Zeile, ed. Godapole, Bombay 1896). 

2 Vgl. die Selbstanklage Mrccb. II, 139; 215 f. Ill, 195. 
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dienen, den er bisher bekampft hat. Bisher war C. sein Feind, jetztsoll 
er nach C.s Willen sein Freund und Nachfolger werden: um sich diesen 
Parteiwechsel, den er als Idealist ftir unrecht halt, zu erleichtern, 
klagt er sick selber an, daB er 0. bisher aus Eifersucht verkannt 
habe. Das ist aber gerade ein Selbstbetrug, denn er hat 0. zwar gehaBt, 
hat ihn aber von Anfang an bewundert (II, 48). 

So stehen die beiden Parteien der Politiker sich gegenuber. 
Der materialistisclie Realpolitiker siegt. Aber die Stellang des Dichters 
ist absichtlich nicht eindeutig fiir C. Er kompliziert die Handlung 
dadurch, daB er nicht allein den Ministern, sondern ganz wesentlich 
auch den Fiirsten schuld am Ausgang gibt. Von den beiden Fursten 
ist aber Candragupta, der Furst des materialistischen Ministers, der 
idealistischere; er wird absichtlich als pietatvoll hingestellt (20, 11), 
und C. lobt ihn darum: es paBt ihm namlich groBartig in seine 
Plane, von denen freilich der Fiirst nocli nichts weiB. Der Furst des 
R. aber, Malayaketu, wird mit einem analogen Zuge als deutlich pietatlos 
hingestellt (44, 2 ff.), und R. folgt ihm nur widerwillig. Es wurde ferner 
schon erwahiit, daB Candragupta seinem Minister vertraut, Malayaketu 
nicht; aber dies MiBtrauen entspringt nicht etwa materialistischer 
Schlauheit, sondern ist ihm durch C.s Agenten beigebracht! Gerade 
dieser Punkt wird nun mehrfach als wesentlich fiir den Ablauf der 
politischen Handlung genannt (40, 6). Danach also kann man sagen, 
daB es des Dichters Absicht ist, zu zeigen, daB die Kdnige Idealisten, 
die Minister aber Materialisten sein sollten (s. o. S. 207). 

Aber das Drama ist noch komplizierter. Wenn auch R. unter- 
liegt, so unterliegt er doch nicht nur durch seinen Idealismus; er 
versucht ja auch materialistisclie Anschlage. Und G. spricht mehr- 
fach seine Bewunderung ftir ihn aus (wie R. umgekehrt ihn be- 
wundert, s. 0 .), lobt gerade seinen Verstand und seine Mannhaftigkeit 
(90, 11) — die materialistischen Tugenden — , vor allem aber auch 
seine — idealistisclie — Treue (7, 8 f.). Weil er diese drei Eigenschaften 
hat, ist er nach C.s Meiniing der uniibertreffliche Minister (I, 14); und 
das diirfte auch die Ansicht des koniglichen Dichters sein. Visakhadatta 
gibt also weder dem Materialismus noch dem Idealismus den Vorzug 
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und zeigt das in dem hdchst geistvollen Sclilufi. Da lobt namlicli 
jemand den 0., daC er dutch seinen fiir die Politik befiihigten Ver- 
stand die Handlung geleitet hat. C. aber gebraucht eben dieselben 
Worte, die in der Verstellungsszene (s. o.) Candragupta gesprochen 
hatte: Das hat das Schicksal so gefugt! (193, 7.) Liegt in dieseni 
,Zitat‘ Ironic? Kaum, denn die kdnnte sich nur gegen Candragupta 
richten; der hatte damals aber nur in Yerstellung gesprochen, und 
C, hat keinen Grund, ihn zu kranken. Bezeigt 0. etwa damit cine 
Hdflichkeit gegen R., daB er au£ Triumph verzichtet und in dessen 
idealistischer Sprache redet? So sind seine Worte von seinem Stand- 
punkt wohl aufzufassen. Vom Dicliter aber ist auch gemeint, daB 
der Zuschauer ein Zugestandnis des 0. heraushoren soil, denn er laBt 
zum SchluB auch R. auf seinen Standpunkt verzichten, -wemi er, um 
seinen Parteiwechsel vor sich selber zu entschul digen, feststellt, daB 
die Wege der Wirkungen (wo von?) sogar nicht in des Schicksals 
Gesichtskreis gelangen (VII, 172), D. h. es gibt noch eine hdhere 
Macht als das Schicksal. Und die Dichtung schlieBt nach diesem 
Zuriicktreten beider Helden mit einem Gebet an Vis^Lu. Alles Irdische 
wild also relativiert, wird unwichtig vor Gott. 

Der Dichter selber ist Idealist, und er deutet das z. B. in dem 
kleinen Zuge an, daB er jedem der beiden Minister einen alten 
Kammerer beigibt, die beide ihre Auftritte mit einer platonisch an- 
mutenden Strophe beginnen, daB sie froh sind, dutch das Alter den 
Versuchungen der Begierden entronnen zu sein (II, 38; III, 54). 
Vielleiclit war der Dichter selber schon alt und dachte so (iber die 
politischen leidenschaftlichen Strebungen seiner eigenen Jugend und 
dieses Dramas. 

b) Da^akumaracarita VIIL Im Dasakumaracarita wird der 
Standpunkt des K. mit einem platten Materialismus und noch einem 
anderen gemessen. Der Dichter dieses Romans, Daiidin? ist selber 
— nach dem ganzen Roman und dem Kavyadarsa zu urteilen — 
kein Materialist; er ist ein Romantiker. Aber wie es im damaligen hofi- 
schen Indien verlangt wurde, ist er auch ein Gelehrter und laBt seine 
Dichtung der Wissensehaft entsprechen. Fiir die Politik war damals, 
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d. h. zu dieser Zeit^ und wohl am Hofe seines Ftirsten, das Kautaliya 
maCgebend, und deslialb stellt er dies Werk mit seinem Materialismus 
als richtig bin. Wie er ibm nun einen Gegner gegentiberstellen will, 
walilt er dazu nicbt einen Idealisten, denn einen solcben will er 
offenbar nicbt gerne scblecht binstellen, sondern den platten Materia- 
lismus. Er laBt einen Kdnig, der selber nicbts von Politik verstebt, 
von zwei Scbmeicblern, eben platten Materialisten, bescbwatzen. 
Dieser Konig wird daraufbin von einein anderen Konig, der die Wissen- 
scbaft der Politik im Sinne des lebendigen Materialismus des K. 
kennt, besiegt, Aber das gentigt Daiacjin nocli nicbt; damit wiirde 
er ja nicbts Besonderes vortragen. Daber laCt er aucb diesen Kenner 
der Politik von dem eigentlicben Helden dieses Romankapitels besiegen. 
Leider ist dieses Ivapitel des Romans das letzte und nicbt vollstandig 
erbalten, und so kennen wir den ScbluB nicbt, seben nicbt, mit 
welcber Politik dieser Held dem Kautallya-Kenner iiberlegen ist, 
und man kann die Vermutung wenigstens einmal aussprechen, daB 
so wie der ScbluB des Kumarasambbava offenbar absicbtlicb ver- 
nicbtet ist, weil der Dicbter dem gebildeten Publikum zu frecb, 
obszbn wurde, so aucb der ScbluB des Dasakumaracarita vernicbtet 
wurde, weil Danijin bier eine zu frecbe Politik lebrte, denn mag Dandin 
aucb an sicb Idealist sein, er lobt den praktiscben Verstand, d. b. 
die politiscbe List im ScbluBvers jedes Kapitels dieses Romans, und 
mit der Tugend der ETelden der anderen Romankapitel ist es aucb 
nicbt immer weit her; als Idealist kann er ein frecber, gelegentlicber 
Materialist gewesen sein. — Im folgenden seien nur die Gedanken 
der Scbmeicbler gegen K. bebandelt. 

Der erste Scbmeicbler beginnt den Angriff damit, daB er den 
realpolitiscben Ratgeber, als einen, der don Konig nur fUr seine 
eigenen Zwecke ausnutzen will, in eine Linie stellt mit dem pfaffiscben: 
wenn durcb die Gunst des Scbicksals (255, 9) — so spricbt er beucli- 


^ Im Zusammenhang der sog. Sanskrt-Renaissance kaim man auch von einer 
Kautalya-Renaissance sprechen, wenn er im MudrSraksasa und Da^akum. ver- 
herrlicht, von KSmandaki popularisiert, vom KyHyabhapya la zitiert, von Su^ruta be- 
nutzt wird (vgl.Yerf, in Festschrift Jacobi 354 if.); vgl, Vamana, KEvyalaukara I, 3, lOf. 
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lerisch-idealistiseh — ein Konig zur Maclit gelangt, dann kommen 
die einen, verspreclien ihm allerhand nach dem Tode, erwecken 
Hoffiaungen, Yersuchen, ikn zum Asketenleben zu bewegen, und wollen 
ilim doch nur all sein Gut stehlen.^ Und die nocb schlimmeren, die 
Ketzer (jpasandin), wollen ihn sogar von Weib und Kind, von Leib 
und Leben ,befreienb Wenn aber einer fiir solche Fata Morgana 
das, was er in der Hand hat, niclit hergeben will — ein materia- 
listiscber Gedanke — , kommen andere und versprechen wie die 
Scbarlatane, die Goldmacher, daC sie mit ibrem Mittel dem Kdnig 
das Weltreicli des Cakravartin oline Krieg unterwerfen wollen, namlicli 
mit der Lehre des K., ganz zu scliweigen von den anderen drei 
Wissenschaften Ortbodoxie, Pbilosophie und Okonomie, die K. aucb 
mit empfieblt, die dieser Scbmeichler-Materialist aber ahnlich wie 
Usanas bei K. fortlassen will, weil ilire Frucht zu lange bis zur 
Reife braucht; er ist also platter Hedonist. Aucb bis der Kdnig 
die Lebre des K. gelernt batte, meint der Scbmeicbler, ware er 
alt und grau und batte keinen GenuC mebr davon. Der Anfang 
aber, wenn man die Lehre begriffen babe, sei das MiCtrauen sogar 
gegen Frauen und Kinder (vgl. K. 13 und 17 : sebr ernste Vorscbriften 
zumScbutz gegen Harems- und Priiizenintrigen). Weiter sei auBerste 
Kontrolle der Aufwendungen sogar der Kdehe vorgeschrieben.^ Und 
der Tageslauf des Kdnigs? Er scbildert ibn mit alien secbzehn 
Teilen wdrtlicb nacb K, 16 und hat an allem etwas auszusetzen. 
Wahrend der Kdnig Einnabmen und Ausgaben priift, stehlen die 
Beamten und variieren die Mdgliehkeiten des Steblens nocb viel 
reicher, als der kluge K. (26, 21) es in seinen 40 Arten wissen- 
schaftlicb systematisiert bat. Wenn die Richter urteilen, urteilen sie 
willktirlich, stecken selber den Gewinn ein, belasten den Kdnig mit 
der Scbande und der rituellen Befleckung — glaubt der Scbmeicbler 

^ Vgl. jataka VI, 211, 19-221, 6: KcSnig als Opfer solcher Schlaukopfe 
Vgl. A^oka. 

* K. 33, 61: MaB der Speise eines Arya, eines gewohnlichen Mannes 
der Niedrigen, der Frauen und Kinder. Vgl MaccMavelli, Pr. XVI: iiber Freigebig- 
keit und Habaucbt. 
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hier plcJtzlicli an so etwas? Bis die Verdauung nach dem Essen 
fertig ist, schwebt der Kdnig in Angst vor Gift (vgL K. 18, 7 f.), 
Im Rat betriigen ilm die Rate, werfen alles durcheinander und 
zetteln Intrigen gegen ihn an. des Tages am Nachmittag sclilieB- 
lich darf der Kdnig tun, was er will (Manu VII, 219: Haremsfreuden), 
aber was fangt er mit der kurzen Zeit an? Dureb seine Gebeim- 
agenten muB er scbimpflicbe Taten, Morde usw. vollbringen lassen 
(der scbeinbare Idealist entsetzt sicb davor!). Nacb dem Nacbtessen 
soil er wie ein Scbriftgelebrter studieren, und dann darf er 
Tages scblafen. Wie soil aber ein so gequalter Mann die Freude 
eines rubigen Scblafes finden? Dann gleicb wieder Staatssorgen, 
absenden von Agenten und Gesandten, die sicb von beiden Parteien 
bezablen lassen, bei ibren zollfreien Reisen allerband Kaufmanns- 
gescbafte mitnebmen, immer wieder sicb unentbehrlicb macben usw, 
Und scblieBlicb kommen die Astrologen und verlangen viel Geld. 

Mit all dieser Miibe kommt man nicbt einmal dazu, sein kleines 
Reicb in Ordnung zu halten, gar nicbt zu reden vom Weltreicb, das 
die Lebrer der Politik dock zu gewiiinen versprochen batten. Es 
wird ja alles doppelt scbwierig, weil das ewige MiBtrauen zwingt, 
jede AuBerung zu verstellen. Und MiBtrauen bringt docb nur Scbande 

— sagt der Sebeinidealist, der in Wirklicbkeit nur zu faul zur listigen 
Diplomatic ist. Obne Politik lauft die Welt nicbt? Aber der Saugling 
findet die Mutterbrust, wenn er Durst bat, obne es erst wissenscbaftlicb 
geleimt zu baben — ein baufiger materialistiscber Topos. Also fort 
mit aller Wissenscbaft! GenieBe, wie du willst. Und wenn K. Sinnes- 
beberrscbung empfieblt, die vier Mittel der Politik usw. vorscbreibt 
und keinen Augenblick der Freude {stLkha) laBt — • das ist eine 
Entstellung K.s, s, o. — , so fragen wir: baben ^ukra usw., die 
groBen Realpolitiker, ganz nacb ibrem Lebrbuch gelebt? Man sieht 
docb, daB aucb ihre Unternebmungen gelegentlicb MiBerfolg batten 

— belegen tut er diese Bebauptung aber nicbt. Viele Unstudierte 
triumpbieren liber Studierte! Vergeude nicbt deinen Adel, deine 
Scb5nbeit, Jugend und Macbt — nicbts sagt er hier von Mann- 
baftigkeit und praktiscbem Verstand ! — dureb MiBtrauen und Sorgen! 
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Das Leben ist kurz! Nur Toren rafferi, oline ihr Gut zu genieBen. 
Also UberlaBc^^die Politik den treuen(!) Ministern und freu dich 
deines Lebens! 

Was dieser Scbmeichler mit seiner Polemik anfangt, das voib 
endet der andere, ein Gebeimagent des feindliclien Konigs, mit einer 
Verteidigung (262, 12 ff.) der vier von K,^ als , Raster aus Leiden- 
schaft‘ gebrandmarkten Raster. 

Jagen ist niitzlich, denn es macht ausdauernd, gesund und 
abgebartet, befreit das Rand von scbadlichen und wilden Tieren 
und scbafft Bezieliungen zu den Waldbewolmern, den barbariscben 
Stammen, die man zu manchem benutzen kann, und es imponiert 
den Feinden. — Audi K. erklart die Jagd fur immerhin besser als 
Spiel mit almlidien Griinden (129, 41 ff.; vgl. Meyer ib.; Maccli. 
Pr. XIV almlicli). 

Spielen — hier redet der Scbmeichler fast wie ein Prediger, 
aus Ironie? — bewirkt edle GroBzugigkeit, da man lernt, viel Geld 
■wie einen Grasbalm wegzugeben. Es macht uiiempfindlich gegen 
Freude und Rummer, weil es die Unbestandigkeit von Sieg und 
Verlust zeigt. Es macht ungeduldig — das widerspricht aber dem 
eben angepriesenen Ideal der Unerschutterlichkeit! — und nur da- 
durch wachst die Mannhaftigkeit — so redet etwa ein Bharadvaja, 
ein Herrenmensch, Es starkt den praktischen Verstand durch Beob- 
achtung all der Spielkniffe. Es verhilft zur Konzentration, zu Selbst- 
bewuBtheit usw. 

Riebe: durch sie erhalten praktischer Gewinn und Orthodoxie 
erst ihren Erfolg (vgl. K., s. o. S. 188); durch sie wird man erst 
herrlich selbstbewuBt, wird geschickt im Erkennen der Stimmungen 
seiner Mitmenschen und in alien Kiinsten, durch sie wird man scharf 
in Worten und Gedanken, denn sie zwingt einen, ,was man noch 
nicht hat, zu erlangen; was man hat, zu bewahren; das Bewahrte 
zu genieBen; das Genossene im Gedaditnis zu behalten, die Erziirnte 
( , . ten?) zu vers5hnen usw.‘, eine ironische Abwandlung des oben 

1 129, 41ff.5 Meyer XL: Mbk V, 33, 91 f.; Meyer 855; Sukranlti I, 333 ff. 
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(S. 186 f,) angefiihrten Sprucbes der Politiker, Uud unter anderem 
bewirkt sie durcb Zeugung der Nacbkommen Heil in dieser und 
jener(!) Welt. 

Und scblieOlicb Trinken erbalt jung, nimmt die Sorgen, macbt 
yerliebt und yertraueiisselig(!), schaflEt Freunde, nimmt die Furcht 
und macbt mutig usw. 

Auch die drei Zorneslaster : raube Rede, raube Strafe, Raub 
des Eigentums (K. 129, 26) sind gelegentlicb ntitzlich. Ein Fiirst 
kann nun einmal nicbt ein Heiliger sein. 


AcU orientalia. XIII. 


15 
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Die Chronik des Ibu Ijas, in Gemeinschaft mit Moritz Sobernheim 
herausgegeben von Paul Kahle nnd Mnliammed Mustafa. Fiinfter 
Teil, A. H. 922 — 928/A. D. 1516 — 1522 [Bibliotheca Islamica 5e]. 
Deutsche Moi'genlandische Gesellschaft. In Kommission bei P. A. 
Brockhaus, Leipzig 1932. 493 Soiten. 

Es war eine sehr bedeutende Entdeckung, die H. Ritter machte, 
als er in der Fatih-Bibliothek in Stamhul vier Autographenbande 
vom Geschichtswerk des Ibn Ijas land. Die Aufgabe, die Ent- 
deckung auszunutzen, ubernahm P. Kahle in Verbindung mit Sobern- 
heim und Muhammed Mustafa. In der Bibliotheca Islamica er- 
schien zunachst 1931 der als ,vierter TeiP bezeichnete Abschnitt des 
Werkes, umfassend die Jahre 906 — 921/1501 — 1515. Dieser Abschnitt 
befand sich allerdings nicht unter den Stambuler Autographen, 
konnte aber nach zwei sich erganzenden Handschriften aus Paris 
und Leningrad, welche beide 1127/1715 nach Autographen aus 
bzw. 914/1508 und 922/1516 abgeschrieben waren, ediert werden. 
DaB man eben mit diesem Teile anfing, hatte seinen guten Grund 
darin, daC diese fiir das Schicksal Agyptens so bedeutungsvolle 
Periode in der einzigen bisher gedruckten Ausgabe (I — III, Bulaq 
1311 — 1312) fehlt Der vorliegende Band, der sich unmittelbar an 
den vorher erschienenen anschlieCt, gibt somit die erste direkte Pu- 
blikation des Autographentextes, der im letzten Jahre der behandelten 
Periode, 928/1522, abgeschlossen worden ist. So hat man hier den 
unmittelbaren Bericht eines Zeugen aus nachster Nahe. 

AuCer dem Autograph gibt es noch andere Handschriften fiir 
denselben Band, iiber welche in Bd. IV auf deutsch, im^ vorliegenden 
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Bande auf arabisch berichtet wird. Wie nattirlich ist, folgt die Ans- 
gabe dem Autograph. Dieser bietet nns den Text, wie ein gebildeter 
Agypter um das Jahr 1500 schrieb, und das yerleiht der Publikation 
ein besonderes Interesse. Ibn Ijas war Schuler von ahSujuti, und 
ohne Zweifel wird er die Regeln der klassischen Grrammatik sehr 
gut gekannt haben. Seine Sprache ist aber keine rein klassische. 
Man spiirt bei ihm denselben Kampf zwxschen der iiberlieferten 
Literarsprache und der gesprochenen Sprache wie heutzutage. In 
den grammatischen Formen herrscht groCe Unsicherheit; oft findet 
man die grammatischen Endungen nach den alten Regeln, oft werden 
sie wieder vernachlassigt, und man findet recht haufig Formen, die 
aus der jetzigen alltaglichen Sprache bekannt sind. So gibt das 
Buch UBS ein Zeugnis von der Geschichte der arabischen Sprache, 
wie sie sich von den klassischen Mustern hinweg entwickelte, ebenso 
wie der gegen 200 Jahre altere Text, den Zettersteen unter dem 
Titel jBeitrage zur Geschichte der Mamlukensultane^ (1919) heraus- 
gegeben hat, oder, weniger ausgesprochen, der von Rich. Hartmann 
publizierte Text des Ibn Tulun, eines jungeren Zeitgenossen von 
Ibn Ijas (Schriften der Konigsberger Gel. Ges., 3. Jahr, Geisteswiss. 
Kl., Heft 2, 1926). Wenn man den Wert des Textes als sprach- 
geschichtliches Zeugnis beurteilen will, muC man allerdings bedenken, 
daB es sich, wie in der heutigen Zeitungssprache, um ein KompromiB 
zwischen der klassischen und der gesprochenen Sprache handelt. 
Insofern hat die Sprache einen ktinstlichen und mehr oder weniger 
willktirlichen Charakter, was sich in den vielen Inkonsequenzen 
zeigt. Die gesprochene Sprache mag um etwa 1500 von der heutigen 
nicht sehr verschieden gewesen sein; sicheres dariiber laBt sich aber 
kaum feststellen. 

Das willktirliche Moment der Sprache hat die Herausgeber 
vor groCe Schwierigkeiten gestellt. Man muC ihrem Prinzip zu- 
stimmen, wenn sie sagen (Einleit. S. b), daC sie die Ausdrlicke 
nicht verandern und die grammatischen Fehler nicht berichtigen, 
aber doch nicht jede individuelle Schreibart, z. B. die Verwendung 
vom Hamza, in alien Fallen wiedergeben und auch nicht reine 
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Schreibfehler mitnehmen. Die Grenze laBt sich aber bier sehr schwer 
ziehen, und oft ist man im Zweifel, ob der Verfasser es so gemeint 
hat Oder nicht. 

Dies gilt auch von orthographischen Besonderheiten, die bisweilen 
nicht ohne Bedeutung fiir die Anssprache sind. Nach S. haben 
die Herausgeber fiir fern, -t ein paarmal ein O vorgefunden, aber 
verandert (die angefiihrte Stelle S. r*, 13 ist falsch). In 

n, 16 ist es stehen geblieben. Was das fem. -t betrifft, 
steht bald a, bald L In der Druckfehlerliste ist \rr, 12 in 

berichtigt worden. Aber das ganze Bach hindurch findet 
man beide Schreibweisen durcheinander. Um nur ein paar Beispiele 
zu erwahnen, findet man v, 10; r*, 2; rr, 15; n, 20; £rA, 7 u. a. 

frr, 6 und sonst am haufigsten r*, 12 Z, 13 

ibbjJl; rv, 1 Z. 6 

Wie oft in Handschriften findet man Formen wie i*, 13; 
*ir, 3, 6, n, 13, at, 6, welche darauf beruhen mogen, 

daC man die Nunation nicht ausgesprochen hat. Die Verwendung 
vom Elif zeigt viele UnregelmaCigkeiten. So neben 
tr, 21 u. a. roo, 23 und ir, 1; fio, 7. Imperativ 

st. ir, 19, st. rr*, 1. im Sing. 

\^\a 3, Am Wortende VI IaLo ^r, 12, gew5hnlich aber 

das normale Ganz unnormal ivi, 12 st. 

r£r, 24 st. \S1^ ist wohl ein Schreibfehler. 

Bisweilen ist u und t nicht durch bzw. ^ bezeichnet. So 

und JJu rr, 13; i-t, 14; roi, 9; rvi, 19 u. a. neben dem nor- 
malen Jyb; ^ £**, 11; >ji st. £i*, 11, r^^r, 10. Umgekehrt 

hat man nach ^ mit ^ geschriebene Formen, wie ^ !£, 13; 

tA, 6; ia, 19; ^ rr, 14; £ia, 10 f. Fiir 

steht ^ r*A, 10; ror, 7, fiir £ 0 £, 2 Eine ahnliche In- 

konsequenz in der Bezeichnung von langen und kurzen Vokalen 
liegt vor, wenn der Vthmanische Herrscher in Agypten 
(so durchgehend mit wie u. a.) viXi geschrieben wird, 
nicht nur in Versen, wie £r*, 19; £ao, 16 f., sondern auch £Ia, 11; 
£rr, 20. 
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Beinahe regelmaCig wird Jo geschrieben (vgl. Zettersteen, S. 22 ), 
VI, 13; vA, 5; Ar, 6 ; aa, 5; rrA, 4 u. a., ebenso rfr, 4; nr, 1; sti, 18, 
wahrscheinlich tibereinstimmend mit der Aussprache. 

Die Herausgeber erwahnen S. zwei Falle, in welchen sie 
die Buchstaben b in 'S nnd b in verandert haben. Die eine Forna, 
r&r, 4, ist iibrigens nicht berichtigt. Daneben ist aber noch 
zn erwahnen, daC to*, 19 st. steht. In einigen Fallen steht 
^ st. so ^\j £r, 18, was in der Druckfehlerliste berichtigt ist, 
aber auch rro, 24; or, 8 ; 1. 6 , 7; 

r*r, 14 (vgl. Zetterst4en, S. 1, Anm. 3). Ferner t st. > in r'w, 11; 
r'^£, 2; > st. >, cicxswj st. £n, 18; umgekehrt JJ, Lydda rvA, 21; 

O st O in I, 20, c:..sAio rn, 23. Ich wiirde es vorziehen, 

derartige Formen, die ohne Konsequenz vorkommen, zu berichtigen 
und die im Ms. dargebotenen Formen in den Noten zu verzeichnen. 

Die orthograpbischen Eigentiimlichkeiten haben nicht nur for- • 
melle Bedeutung, oft deuten sie auf die besondere Anssprache bin; 
so auch z. B. wenn a, 10; nr, 14 und mehrmals st. 

geschrieben wird. 

Die Kasusendungen warden nicht mehr gesprochen. Deshalb 
findet man auCerordentlich haufig das Objekt ohne Endung, wie 
JU «=!, 1, \ 1^, J 33 lA, 12, ferner 1 *, 21; n, 2; tr, 4. 14; 

10 , 7 usw., £A*, 11; und auch in anderen Fallen fehlt 

die Akkusativendung, wie in it, l^f., 

*n, 21 . 22 (nr, 18 u. v. a,, oder £o, 12 ; 

^ ^ V*, 9; VO, 10. Wie abgestumpft der 

Sinn fiir die Kasus geworden ist, ersieht man daraus, dafi ein 
Adjektiv ohne Endung an eine Akkusativform gekniipft werden 
kann, so Uoir^ • ‘ • o' ‘‘j ™ Subjekt 

im Akkusativ finden, z. B. a, 22 ; 

IV, 20; . . . «U> V, 17; \Jl^ . . . ^a, 16, ebenso wie 

das Pradikat nach ^\, so (h oh, 5; Iwx-olS ai\ oh, 7. 

Nach Prapositionen finden wir Formen wie eJdb ir, 1; 

tr, 17, Besonders bei Zahlwdrtern und den Verwandt- 
schaftswbrtern sind die Formen recht regellos. wird feminin 
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verwendet, z. B. trs, 12. Man hat 6; Ui’\ 

n, 16; It, 10; c^ir^ gehen durcheinander, 

nach steht das Gezahlte im Akkusatir, ir, 14; rr, 19. Man 

findet ^ r, 18; isU rrr, 6; U\ rn, 8. Nach S. 

sind einige dieser Formen berichtigt, aber offenbar ohne Konsequenz. 
Die Nunation findet sich vor Suffixen und in Konstruktformen, z. B. 

t ir, 5 usw., ‘ f'j niclit nnr bei Zahlwdrtern, z. B. 

i Oj 1; 12; firr, 21; 

11. Umgekehrt ohne Nunation 'tr, 13. 

In Konstruktverhaltnissen hat das erste Glied nicht selten den 
Artikel, wie in, 1, 9; i5o*lA]\ fAv, 14. Es kommt 

vor, dafi die beiden Glieder zusammen als ein Wort behandelt 
werden, so (^^3 ‘ 14 (i i, 4 wie das auch sonst 

bekannte JU-«ij ,KapitaP. In diesem Zusammenhang kann erwahnt 
werden, dafi die ms6a-Endung an fem.-aif gefiigt wird in 
,die Klialifische Standarte* iv, 10, dann auch iv, 14. 

Bei Adjektiven fehlt die feminine Endung in ,vakant, ledig^ 
r, 15; ir, 8; n, 18 (hier nach cu3l^). Umgekehrt steht fern. ^^3 st. 

,glanzend‘ vr, 5. 

Das relative Pronomen, bisweilen auch das demonstrative, kann 
ohne Rticksicht auf Genus oder Numerus verwendet werden, wie 
folgende Beispiele zeigen: . , . cuSli ir, 9; ^JJ\ J^\ 

I *> 8* 

Was bisher angeflihrt worden ist, ist natiirlich nicht ersch()pfend, 
geniigt aber, urn sich eine Vorstellung davon zu bilden, wie unsicher 
die Behandlung der klassischen Formen bei Ibn Ijas ist, ohne daC er 
sie ganzlich aufgegeben hat. Man findet aber auch bei ihm Formen, 
welche direkt der sogenannten Vulgarsprache entnommen sind. 

Dies gilt einigen Verbalformen. Wenn er v£, 17 ,sie ver- 

gessen‘ schreibt, gehQrt das noch zur oben erwahnten Kategorie; 

VO, 9 ist wohl vielleicht verschrieben, da die Assimi- 

lation von n und k nicht gewohnlich ist. Statt wird in tJber- 
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einstimmung mit spaterem Sprachgebrauch ,Ehrenkleidxing 

spenden‘ verwendet, vgL Zetterstten, S. 2 . Aber vulgar ist die 
Form (gasset) v», 19 ,(die Laute) leise riihren*, aus ^^ 5 ^. 

Ferner die Verwendung von ^ vor Imperfektum, so m, 5; 

rv, 15; QA, 20, und von so rar, 4; 

rA, 11; J-aiXj sov, 8 ; kann zwischen ^ und dem 

Hauptverbum stehen, so ^ I'si, 7; ^ ha, 5. 

, Vulgar* ist wohl auch die Form (Imperativ) iii, 2, In 

rrr, 6 ist ^^ 5 ^ so gut wie Verneinungspartikel, was auch 
sonst vorkommt, vgL Dozy, Supplement. 

Was die Prapositionen betrif£t, liebt der Verfasser die Kon- 
struktion z. B. o'^, 6 f. ,von der Ober- 

flache der Erde hinweg*, vgl. vv, 15; ir',14; irr, 3. Zur Begriindung 
wird verwendet ^3\ vo, 4 (Kairinerausg. <^ 0353 ), 6 ; 

rrv, 9f.; n£, 8, ^jo\ ^<^353 r*v, 5; r£v, 21 f., vgl, Zettersteen, S. 32 f,; 
Hartmann, Ibn '^nlm n, 2 oils? 03 ^? siehe Spitta, Grammatik, 
S. 188. Vulgar ist rv, 14. 

Vulgare Redensarten finden wir bisweilen, wo direkte Rede 
angefiihrt wird. So ^ t, 13 ,er freut sich iiber unser 

Ungliick* (vgl. Spiro, Arabic-English Vocabulary), klass.: c. 

Oder vgl. nr, 15. — 8 ,trete ein, o Freund!* 

ist, obwohl auch im Klassischen moglich, gewohnliche Redesprache. 
Ferner: js 3 ^\ ^>\ ia, 11 ,dies ist die Zeit der Tapferkeit* 

(Kairinerausg. \Aa), vr, 20; vr, 1; \^\ rr, 14; vr, 1 ,warum‘ 
{le§)] ein Satz wie: Jh»- 3 o ^ £iq, 8 ; oder 

^33 22 ,schlagt ihn ordentlich* (^dwi)-, st. v>^\ roo, 14. 

Mit der Redesprache stimmt auch der Gebrauch von den Diminutiv- 
formen i£, 7 und 1 r, 4; ro, 19. 22; n, 8 ; rA, 18 u, a., 

geschrieben^,!^ ro*, 14; nr, 1. Auch in den Zagalgedichten kommen 
viele , vulgare* Formen vor, so s£, 20 ,sein Stern*, '^ 0 , 4 

, seine Beziehung*, 3 ] = < 3 j «^o, 6 , J3 =JS ^v, 8 ; 30 sXft ^ 0 , 2 ; '^3 ibd. 
,nicht einmal*. 

Die Ausgabe bietet reichliche Gelegenlieit zum Studium der 
spateren Poesie, Von dem i. J. 924 gestorbenen Badr al-Dln al- 
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ZaitQnr beifit es, dafi er in den sieben Dichtarten schrieb; darnnter 
werden die noch heute in Agypten beliebten nnd (beute 

ji^, pL erwabnt, s, 22 L Es ist nicbt immer leicbt, 

sich mit Rhytbmus und Sinn ^surechtznfinden. In letzterer Be- 
ziebung wird hoffentlich das versprochene Glossar das Notige bieten. 
Obwolil man das meiste bei Dozy findet, gibt es doch viele Worter 
nnd viele Bedeutungen, die in den Worterbucbern nicbt vorkommen^ 
die groGen einbeimiscben WGrterbucher waren vor Ibn Ijas ab- 
geschlossen. Fiir die amtlichen Bezeichnungen leistet Bjorkman^ 
Beitrage zur Gescbichte der Staatskanzlei im islamiscben Agypten, 
gute Dienste, 

Ibn Ijas hat Lieblingsansdriicke, die seinem Stil eine besondere 
Farbe geben. Icb erwabne das sebr hanfig vorkommende z. B. 

0 . a. ir, 18; ig, 7. 8; r*, 16; ri, 20; rr, 11. 13; 6 nsw., 

tiirk. ,3ijb ,Zurustung^, in der Kairinerausg. Festmabl ist SjA 
ir, 18 n. a. (Kairineransg. akjls lo, 20; 2; 

rrr, 3 n. a., Kairinerausg. ,er ergriff die Gelegenheit* ; 2 S\U\ 

rr, 10; rr, 10 ,oben‘, d* b. friiber in der Darstellung. Sebr oft 

jganz nnd gar*; wird vom Ungliick, Scbicksalsscblag 

gebraucbt, rr, 18; tir, 7; grf, 8 n. a. Worte, die aus der bentigen 
Spracbe bekannt sind, kommen vor, so ,bartlos* vr, 9; aijl 

von einem Gelebrten, nacb dem Tiirkiscben «r, 23 (nicbt in der 
Kairinerausg.); ai^.^aJL3 st. (so z. B. r£r, 15 ff.) ,fur die Sufis‘ 

rrt, 6 ist vielleicbt Feblscbrift; st. ,Ehrenkleidung 

scbenken* konamt ganz regelmaGig vor, wie in Zetterst^ens Ansgabe. 
Es ist sebr interessant, den glatten, normalisierten Text der Kairiner- 
ansgabe mit dem eigenen, mebr originellen Stil des Verfassers zu 
vergleicben. Oft kann man offenbare MiGverstandnisse nacbweisen. 
101 , 22 stebt, daG dieMamlnken einmal die^Uthmanen hart drangten, 
so daB sie flohen. Das Wort fiir ,drangen* ist dasselbe, das 

in etwa ,verbraucbt* rvo, 19 und ,Versagen, Elend^ 

rvr, 6; nr, 8 vorkommt; es ist nicbt klassisch, aber vielleicbt mit 
5^ verwandt. Die Kairinerausgabe i -r, 11 bat ,ins Gefangnis 
werfen*, was in Verbindung mit dem folgenden Satze sinnlos ist. 
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Das ist nur ein Beispiel von vielen. S. r£v bietet eine interessante 
Erzahlung von einem Seiltanzer (fahlatcan), der, auf dem Seile 
stehend, mit Pfeilen gegen schoB. ^U\ (bier wohl umadj) 

ist ein persisches Wort fiir Zielscheibe; ist bei Dozy erklart, und 
zwar als eine mit einer Haut geschlossene Tonne; die Haut wird 
bei SchieBiibungen als Ziel benutzt. Der Red. des Kairinertextes 
hat die beiden Worte nicht gekannt und dafur (S. nr) 
geschrieben; was er sich dabei gedacht hat, ist mir allerdings nicht 
ganz klar. 

Diejenigen, welche Mamluken sind oder gew’esen sind, werden 
mit min vor dem Namen ihres Herrn bezeichnet. So !Kansu min 
Baibardi al-Ghtlrl at, 14; Bs-i Dain Kansu i**, 18, weil er 

vom oben erwabnten Sultan gekauft wurde; Kha'ir Beg min Inal 
i£, 14, urspriinglich einer der Mamluken Inals. Allerdings gibt es 
auch einen Kha^ir Beg min Mulbai, so nach dem Vater genannt, 
£VA, 20. Die Kairinerausgabe hat es nicht verstanden und bietet 
st. — Zu bemerken ist, daB bei Ibn Ijas nicht das 

Tote Meer bedeutet, sondern ,das salzige Meer*, wohl im Gegensatz 
zum Nil, und es wird als Bezeichnung teils des Roten Meeres, teils 
des Mittelmeeres benutzt; das erste z. B, sr, 6f.; r*v, 22; ru, 4, das 
zweite rrr, 17; rrr, 22 u. v, a. Wie schon gesagt, gibt es eine Reihe 
von Ausdriicken, fur welche ich die Erlauterungen der Heraus- 
geber erwarte. 

Was der Darstellung des Ibn Ijas einen besonderen Reiz ver- 
leiht, ist, daB er von eigenen oder wenigstens gleichzeitigen Erleb- 
nissen erzahlt. Nach der Beschreibung einer groBen Festlichkeit 
sagt er einmal, daB er sie als Augenzeuge beobachtete, £r*, 7 f . 
Selim Shah, den Eroberer Agyptens, beschreibt er nach AuBerungen 
von einem, der ihn gesehen hat, vr, 3. Ubereinstimmend damit 
zitiert er in diesem Bande nur wenige andere Historiker. Er zieht 
zum Vergleich den Bericht von einer Nilsteigung in den Tagen des 
Sultans Kasan an, wie er von al-Ma^rlzl und nach ihm von al-Sujdft 
in Kaukab al-rau^La iiberliefert wird, o*, 8f. Al-Sujati wird r£o, 22 
noch einmal zitiert. Auffallenderweise wird der Tod dieses Gelehrten, 
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der sein Lebrer gewesen war, nur mit zwei Zeilen erwUhnt, 
19—21. 

Der Band beschreibt die Periode, als die Herrschaft der tscber- 
kessiscben Mamluken und ibres Sultans zugrunde ging und yon den 
^Uthmanen ubernommen wurde. Der Sieg des Selim Ibn ’'UAman 
war durch unterirdiscbe Arbeit gut vorbereitet. Ibn Ijas sagt, daC 
selbst nabe Freunde pL yon yon al-^uri im ge- 

beimen die Sacbe Selims unterstiitzten, v£, 14£., was ibn yeranla(3t, 
einige skeptiscbe Verse uber die Menschen zu zitieren. Entscbeidend 
war die Schlacbt bei Merdj Dabik in der Nahe yon IJaleb. Merk- 
wiirdig war diese bedeutungsyolle Scblacbt, die nur yon ganz kurzer 
Dauer war, weil der alte Sultan plbtzlicb starb, vom Schlag ge- 
troffen. Die Bescbreibung ist ganz ausfuhrlicb, S. ivff,; sie wird 
im Gedicbt S. wiederbolt. Nach tv, 4f. fand die Scblacbt am 
Sonntag, den 25. Radjab 922, statt; naeb Ibn To^lQn rv, 10 war es 
am Sonntag, den 24. Radjab, und Bartbold teilt im Islam VI, 1916, 
S. 389, Anm. 4 mit, daC ,alle osmanischen Quelleii, mit Sudscbudl 
(Bl. 17 a) angefangen, besagen, daC das Gefecbt am Sonnabend, den 
26. Redscbeb, stattgefunden bat‘. Nun ist nacb Wiistenfelds Tabellen 
der 25, Ra^ab 922 ein Sonntag = 24. Aug. 1516, und Ibn Ijas 
wird recbt baben; ygl. Bartbold, loc. cit. Der endgtiltige Sieg tiber 
Agypten wurde durcb die Niederlage des neuen Sultans, Tinian 
Bai, bei Gize den 15. Rabl*^ I 923 gewonnen; s. ha. 

Selim setzte als seinen Vertreter in Agypten den I^a^ir Beg 
ein. Er wird bisweilen , aber am baufigsten AjJ^\ ge- 

nannt; er muC immer wieder in seiner Stellung bestatigt werden. 
Selim fubrte viele bedeutende Leute, unter ibnen den Kbalifen, mit 
nacb Stambul. Interessant ist die Bemerkung S. ia£, Ilf., daiS es 
seine Gewobnbeit war, Leute aus eroberten Stadten nacb seinem 
Lande, und umgekebrt Leute aus seinem Lande nacb neugewonnenen 
Gebieten zu scbicken. Es bandelt sicb also urn die altorientaliscbe 
Metbode. Beinabe modern mutet es einem an, wenn die Hinricbtung 
yon Bai am Bab Zuwaila auf Scbattenbildern yorgefiibrt 

wird; dem Selim gefiel diese Propaganda fixr seine Macbt, er 
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belohnte die Leute und wollte sie mit nach Stambul nehmen, 
S. lAA, 8ff, 

Ibn Ijas gibt ein sehr lebhaftes Bild vom Zustande in Agypten 
wahrend dieser ganzen unruhigen Periode. Die Ereignisse machen 
einen starken Eindruck auf ibn, und er sagt mehrmals, daB kein 
Land seit den Tagen Nebukadnesars von derartigen Ungliicksfallen 
betroffen war, so rr£ u. a. Trotz seiner despotischen Macht 

war der Stattlialter nicht besonders stark und hatte immer Schwierig* 
keiten mit den Soldaten. Die wiclitigsten Abteilungen waren die 
Tscherkessen, die Isfabanijja, die Inkisarijja, die KamUlijja und die 
^Uthmanijja. Unter den Mamltlken wird zwischen und 

unterschieden, wohl die neuerworbeiien und die Veteranen, vgl. Fagnan: 
Additions aux Dictionnaires Arabes, Alger 1923, s. v., nach de Sacy; 
allerdings hat er die Form (S. 140 a). Eine groBe Rolle spielte 

der Gegensatz zwischen den besiegten Tscherkessen, welche als 

bezeichnet werden, und den 'Uthmanen, welche oder, 

wie heutzutage die Griechen, genannt werden, s. bes. S. ir=i. 

Die Unsicherheit wurde durch die Einfalle der Beduinen noch groBer, 
und sowohl im Mittelmeer wie im Roten Meer machten die Franken 
Unruhe. Bezeiehnend ist die AuBerung, daB die Beduinen Leben 
und Eigentum so unsicher machten, daB die Zustande so schlecht 
waren wie nicht einmal im Lande der Franken, i^a, 6f. Ganz frei- 
miitig kritisiert der Verfasser die Herrscher, ahGhnrl wie Selim 
und ]^aTr Beg. Mit der Willkiir und Roheit der Herrscher ver- 
band sich doch immer der Respekt vor dem Heiligen. Iirteressant 
ist die Erzahlung vom Besuche I^aTr Begs bei einem heiligen 
Manne, wie er sich von ihm ermahnen laBt, vor ihm weint und 
seine Hande kiiBt, S. rii, 2ff. 

Der Band ist wichtig fiir die Geschichte des Khalifats und 
die Stellung der Kadis, aber alle Seiten des Lebens werden im 
Buche beriihrt. Mit besonderem Interesse verzeichnet der Verfasser 
die Messungen der Nilsteigung. Ist diese ungeniigend, steigen gleich 
die Preise. Oft leidet man an Wassermangel; iiber eine derartige 
Situation berichtet auf interessante Weise z. B. S. r£rf, Viele Be- 
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merkungen iiber Preise werden fur Okonomiehistoriker von Interesso 
sein. Die Preise fallen und steigen nach denselben Gesetzen wie 
heute; beim groBen Schlachtfest gehen die Preise der Schlachttiere 
in die H5he, zum groBen Argernis des Verfassers, s. nv, 16 ff. Die* 
Eingriffe der Regierung verschlechtern nicht selten die Lage, un- 
maBige Steuern und willklirliche Verringerung der Miinzen machen 
das bkonomische Leben unsicher — es gibt nichts Neues unter der 
Sonne. tJber die jahrliche Pilgerfahrt wird berichtet und iiber den 
dazugehorigen mahmiL Sehr viel Material bietet das Buch fiir die 
Topographie von Kairo, und ein Vergleich mit dem ein kleines 
Jahrhundert friiher wirkenden Makrizi ware von Interesse. Man 
erfalirt, welclie Gerichte man im damaligen Agypten bereitete; auf- 
fallend ist, daB fiir eine Hochzeitsfeier auch Pferde geschlachtet 
werden, rrr, 10. Uberhaupt hdren wir allerlei vom alltaglichen Leben. 
Zum StraBenleben gehbrte die Verwendung des Tragsessels, Jl^ 
eig. ,Tragerkafig^ r^r, 10. Die Hunde spielten dieselbe Rolle wie 
vor einigen Jahren in Konstantinopel; als ihrer zuviel wurden,. 
veranstaltete man .gegen sie eine morderische Verfolgung, S. ree. 
Vom Seiltanzer (S, r£v) wurde oben gesprochen. Ausfiihrlich wird 
von Pestlichkeiten und Aufziigen erzahlt; so auch von dem beim 
Empfang einer abessinischen Delegation gebrauchten Zeremoniell^ 
S. ff. Die Delegation war auf dem Wege nach Jerusalem, und 
Ibn T^ilan, S. rr, erganzt Ibn Ijas mit seinem Bericht von den Un- 
ruhen, die in Jerusalem entstanden, als die Abessinier dffen tlich 
Kreuze zur Schau trugen. In vieler Beziehung bietet der Band be- 
deutendes Material fiir Studien. 

Zum SchluB gebe ich eine Reihe von Bemerkungen zum Texte. 
10 , 11 Kairinerausg. ii,15 d. i. so jeden- 

falls verstandlich. — iv, 15 ,eingezahlt werden^ stimmt mit Z. 20 
,wir zahlen es ein‘, aber in der Bedeutung ,einzahlen^ werden 
Z. 15 und Z. 13 verwendet, also von ein auffallendes 

Wechseln. Kairinerausg. ir, 4 hat und entgeht der Form 

von Z. 15. rtf 6 1. — r£, 11. 17 Ai.3 muB sein^ 

der Unterschied zwischen ^ und 3 ist vergessen. — ta, 23 
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1. — OA, 18 1. . . . vX^\^. — OA, 22 \ 

1. \3jtj Ji^. — o<H, 6 ^\y h jSchneide sein Halsfleisch 

ab^ — 1*, 1 *Uaj, 1. Uaij. — T», 19 l-aL ^\, 1. — II, 20 

1. ,das gleiche^ — ti, 11 ^\> U^, 1. — vr, 4 

1. Ja^‘\ ,gedruiigeii‘? — vo, 9 1. \j^ 

in Z. 10 allerdings st ^ hat er oft das normale >, 
,Was nach deiner Meinung fiir deinen Meister gut war, kann nach 
deiner Meinung auch fiir mich gut sein.^ — at, 18 1. (3^^ 

oder aJLib^, — Ar, 19 ^ doLv*.a^\ Kairinerausg. ot, 15 

vielleicht aiLu^\ ^ ,und seine 

Wohltaten ihnen gegentiber trugen bei ihnen keine Frucht^ — at, 6 
1, \^\, — ‘H*, 1 L mit Kairinerausg. ii, 4. 

— <^£, 15 yor 1. — ir», 14 

1. Oder vulgar 1^:^.. — ir*, 20 L — irr, 6 

1. — !r£, 9 1. — i££, 1 ,^y ist wohl 

IV*, 8 wohl — IVl, 18 1* . 

rr£, 12 l.^ jJiXj. — r£A, 23 1. L — 

rAo, 12 ^s«o^, 1. — rAA, 3 1. 14 

1. io^j. — rrA, 16 1. — r£o, 7 L — 

r£o, 15 1, zs^lsfc^. — r£«i, 5 C-JbJJ\, L — roi, 10 

L wie Kairinerausg. rri, 15? — roi, 21 L dasselb© m, 8. 

— n£, 16 1. — no, 23 1. Lkc:^^, — rvr, 1 

1. < ^ aJ.3l::>-, 1. — n^, 23 1. aJx40^, 

— £*r, 14 Lojo, L boiAi. — ^1 r, 12 1. ^^y.J4srwl\. — €£ 1 *, 12 

•ci- 315, L £00, 12 1. ^4j,jix3\. — £01, 18 1. 

£1£, 8 ^Ji^\S>f 1. £Al, 11 , 1. 

So wohl Ritter wie den Herausgebern muB man £tir diese be- 
•deutungSYolle Publikation dankbar sein. Hoffentlich warden auch die 
friiheren Teile des Werkes publiziert werden. Jobs. Pedersen. 

Ooncor dance et Indices de la Tradition Musulmane par A. J. Wensinck, 
Livraison 1. E. J. Brill, Leiden 1933, 80 + 1 pp. 

M. Wensinck a eu Pid^e hardie de faire des Indices par 
lesquels on puisse s’orienter dans la vaste mati^re arrang6e d’une 
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maniere pen systdmatique dans les grandes collections de la tradition 
mnsulmane. Depnis 1916 il y travaille avec le concours de nombreux 
orientalistes, et maintenant la premiere livraison a paru, sous les 
auspices de PUnion Acaddmique Internationale. Ddja en 1927^ 
M. Wensinck a publie « A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tra- 
dition guide tres utile, arrangd par sujets. Le nouvel ouvrage 
est un Index, arrange mot par mot, citant les phrases dans lesquelles 
on trouve le mot en question. 

Les collections mises en consideration sont celles d^al-Bukharl, 
Muslim, Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhl, al-Nasa’i, Ibn Madja, al-Dariml,. 
Malik b. Anas et Ahmad b. ^anbaL Malheureusement, les renvois 
prdsentent de grandes difficultes. La seule edition d^une collection 
de hadM'^s ou les 6a6’s sont bien indiques et numerotds, est celle 
d’al-Bu^arl parue a Leyde. Quant aux autres, on doit les numeroter 
soi-meme. Pour certaines dditions c’est un pen difficile ; Malik n'a 
pas de hitaVs, Muslim pas de laVs, M. Wensinck a fait luhmeme 
la division du Muxoaiicb de Malik en hitaV^^ et pour Muslim il compte 
les hadi^s. Si I’on cherche une phrase dans une collection, il faut 
done faire de meme. Or, chez Muslim on trouve nombre de hadi-Ms 
qui n’ont pas de texte propre {matTii), mais seulement une nouvelle 
chaine de traditionnaires (isnad), Il ne suffit done pas de compter 
mechaniquement les hadiWs^ et puisqufil y en a qui consistent en 
un isnad seulement avec une tres petite correction du liadith 
prdc6dent, il est souvent difficile de decider comment il faut compter. 
Est-ce que e’est une vaine espdrance que les difficultes seront en- 
visagees dans les Editions futures des collections? Une liste des- 
nombres des h,adiMs que M. Wensinck compte dans chaque kitab 
de Muslim pourrait peut-etre faciliter la realisation de la conformity 
du compte de M. Wensinck avec celui du lecteur. 

Les mots sont naturellement arranges selon leur racines, a 
Texception des mots empruntes ; je ne crois pas qu’il soit conforme 
a ce principe que est citd sous \ au lieu de ; sous on 
est justement renvoyd a Spdcialement relevees sont les formes 
diffdrentes du verbe en parfait (qatala, qattala, etc.), et les noms- 
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differents. Les nomina verbi sent cites sous le parfait s’ils sont 
regardes comme yerbes. Souvent on pent discuter leur arrangement ; 

« muezzin > et < professenr » sont cit& sous et j 

^J^h\ n’est pas cite comme inf. sous mais comme nom inddpendant, 
Ordinairement le verbe est mis en premier lieu, mais il j a des 
exceptions. Je prefererais que cet ordre soit maintenu strictement ; 
sinon on risque de s'entraver dans des deliberations presque m6ta- 
physiques. Sous la racine on commence par les noms, sous 
par le verbe, peut-^tre parce qu’il y a un verbe (I). Quant a 

le fern, pi. est cit6 non seulement sous mais 

aussi sous Meme si ces formes ont conquis une partie du 

domaine de ^\, on comprend que I’auteur ait pu h4siter et qu’il 
exprime son hesitation dans les corrections. Dans Pordre des racines 
j’ai observe une petite inconsequence ; est cite apres <^>\, mais 
jj\ devant ^j\. 

L’oeuvre n’est pas une concordance complete dans ce sens que 
chaque mot est cit6 avec chaque renvoi. Cela aurait fait de la 
concordance un monstre et n’ aurait rien ajout6 a Tutilit^ de I’ouvrage. 
On a exclu les prepositions et tons les mots ordinaires comme 
homme, enfant, maison, jour, etc., a moins qu’il n’y ait quel que 
chose d’une importance quelconque concernant le mot en question. 
Si le nombre total des passages oh le mot se trouve est reproduit, 
le mot en question est indiqud par un ast^risque. Pour les autres 
mots, on a fait un choix. Les citations sont toujours assez amples 
pour exprimer nettement un sens. J’ai I’impression que le choix 
est tres bien fait, mais il est impossible pour celui qui n’a pas 
les mat6riaux complets sous les yeux de s’en faire une id^e pre- 
cise, Il ne ressort pas clairement de la regie formulee concernant 
I’ast^risque, si celui-ci signale non seulement que toute phrase ou 
le mot se trouve est citee, mais aussi que tons les passages oh la 
phrase se trouve sont indiqu^s. Quelques exemples montrent que 
ceci n’est pas toujours le cas. Sous qui a ast^risque, est cit6 
viCJiAs Ibn Idanbal i, nr; mais la meme 

phrase se trouve aussi en autres endroits, cites sous ou 
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Bukhari, Bad^ al-Wahy 6 fait defaut ; sous la premiere phrase 
se trouve aussi BulA., Sala 7 ; sous p. £tb ult. ajouter Bukh., 
Sharb 13 ; sous (sans asterisque) 4. phrase ajouter Muslim, 
hadjdj 147, On ne salt pas si les omissions sont voulues ou non. 
Sous yL>\ 1. 3 en bas est cit6e une phrase de rs sans 

indication de la collection, qui est cello de Tirmidhi. Le p. £ia, 
4. phrase, vt ^ lire vv; p. rAb le \ fait ddfaut; p. orb 

est cite sans texte. 

Je ne crois pas qu’il soit possible de guider le lecteur par 
plus de signatures, annonpant par exemple qu’on a indiqu6 tons les 
passages ou se trouve une phrase citee ou qu’on a cit4 tons les 
passages ou se trouve une forme sp4ciale. Une concordance litt4rale 
existe seulement entre la citation et le premier passage indiqu4. 
Les parall41es ne regardent pas la forme, mais seulement le sens; 
cela ne vent pas dire que la tendance d’une parallele soit toujours 
la m4me que celle de la phrase citde. Sous 

est indiqu4 Ibn Ma^a, Sala 7, oh cette prorogation est blam4e, 
Souvent on trouve la meme phrase sous ses differents mots. On 
trouve p. ex. sous ^J->\ ; la meme 

phrase se trouve sous jol avec au lieu de J,>\, mais les 

passages cit4s sous J,3\ j sont tons all4gu4s comme parallhles. 
Sous ^^}>\ p. £va est citee une phrase sans indication des passages 
oh elle se trouve, avec renvoi a oh on retrouvera la phrase 
avec les loci. On aurait pu signaler le mot sous lequel la phrase 
revient, mais je ne crois pas qu’on en aurait grand profit. Sous 
j-^\ il y a un renvoi a j^\x^\y oh I’on trouve des phrases avec 
qu’on ne trouve pas sous ce mot. Peut-4tre il serait possible 
d 41argir ce syst4me ; si une phrase est cit4e sous I’un de ses mots 
seulement, on pourrait y renvoyer sous les autres mots. 

Une question d’une certaine importance est celle des variantes. 
Elies sont souvent donn4es en parenthhse ; sous il y a un 
renvoi a oh on trouve la m4me phrase avec la citation de ses 
passages. Sous , mentionn4 ci-devant, on ne trouve pas 

BuWiarl, Bad' al-Wahy 6, qui a la forme uaLLI, 
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4veque, les corrections renvoient a mais sons la deuxieme citation 
on anrait du mentionner la variante (sic AsqalSnl I, n ; 

KreU a le verbe 

La statistiqne que fournit la concordance n’est pas sans int6r4t. 
Jj\ « eternity > n'apparait pas ; dQ'ud^r], mesure tres commune 

en Egypte, se trouve dans une seule phrase, de m^me dans 

une seule phrase, ji*\ « tamaris > aussi. 

L^ocuvre contiendra un index des noms de personnes qui se 
trouvent dans les main’s des traditions, un index de tons les noms 
geographiques des textes et un index des citations du Coran ; en 
outre un glossaire des mots et expressions qui ne se trouvent pas 
dans les dictionnaires ordinaires. C’est un oeuvre vaste et p6nible 
qu’a entrepris M. Wensinck. Quand il Laura acheve, il aura rendu 
aux etudes de I’Islam un grand service. Pedersen 

W. Ivanow: A Guide to Ismaili Literature. Prize Publication Fund, 
VoL XIIL London 1933. X + 138 pp. 

Mr. Ivanow, who has written a catalogue of Isma'lll mss. in 
the Russian Academy 1917 and other articles on Isma'ill literature, 
found some years ago in Lucknow a copy of al-Madjmu fi jihrist 
al-kutuh by Isma*^!! b. ^Abd al-Rasal, d. 1183/1769 or the following 
year, containing information about the literature of the Ismahlls of 
the Dawadi branch. It was impossible to publish the ms. Instead 
of that Mr. Ivanow has given an abstract of it in a systematic 
form, supplemented with the information he could get of other 
Isma'ili literature from all sects and subsects. In an introduction 
he gives a survey of these sects. After the death of the Fatimide 
al-Mustansir 487/1094 there are two main branches; one of them 
is called by I. the Western branch, following al-Musta*^!!, which 
continues the Fatimide tradition in Egypt and Yaman; its principal 
subsects are the Dawudis and the Sulaymanis; the other one, the 
Eastern branch, following Nizar, spread in Iranian countries and is 
still represented in Syria, in Persia, Central Asia and Afghanistan. 

Acta orientalia. XIII. 16 
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Both sects are now to he found in India, where the Western 

Isma^llis are called Bohras; the Eastern, under the leadership of 

Agha Khan, are called Khojas. Only the Western Isma'ills have 

conserved a considerable part of their religious literature, says I., 

because they were living in comparative safety in Yaman. The 

best known Isma'ili work is the famous book rasail al-safa, 

whose IsmaMr character was established in Europe only in recent 

times. On this work the young Isma'ill IJusain al-HamdanI has 

written an interesting paper in “ Der Islam ” XX, 1932, p. 281 sq., 

with some specimens of other Isma'ili texts. The present work is 

a bibliographical guide, giving the titles with some remarks about 

the contents of the books and the names of authors, if possible. 

Without doubt it will be a very useful instrument for further 

studies on Isma'ilism. It is to be hoped that we shall soon know 

some more of the books themselves. The above mentioned articles 

of Hamdani and that of P. Kraus (in Der Islam ” XIX, 1931, 

p. 243 sq.), who had the opportunity of studying some of the mss. 

of Hamdani, show how important this literature is for the research 

of the development of Islamic culture. -r , , 

^ Jobs. Pedersen. 

Pv. Haaksma, Inleiding tot de Studie der Vervoegde Vormen in de 
Indonesische Talen. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1933 (Proefschrift). 16 + 
180 S. 8^ 

Unter , vervoegde vormen^ versteht man eine besondere Art 
von verbalen Bildungen, die, ziemlich merkwiirdig verteilt, in 
einem Teil der indonesischen Sprachen vorkommen, wahrend sie in 
vielen anderen fehlen, Bildungen, die gewdhnlich aus dem nackten 
Verbalstamm mit einer vorgefugten Kurzform des Pronomen personale 
bestehen. Die Herkunft und die eigentliche Natur dieser Verbal- 
formen — insbesondere, ob sie aktivischer oder passivischer Natur 
sind — gehdren zu den umstrittensten und am moisten eriirterten 
Fragen der indonesischen Linguistik, und zu einer Einigung dartiber 
ist man bisher nicht gelangt. 
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Die vorliegende nmfangUche Abhandlung stellt sich die Auf- 
gabe, das gauze Tatsacbenmaterial fiir dieseFrage zusaramenzustellen. 
Vierzig indonesische Spraehen oder engere Sprachgrnppen, die solche 
Bildungen besitzen, sind darin untersucht, nnd fiir jede werden die 
vorgefiigten Pronominalformen den selbstandigen Personalpronomina 
nnd den Possessivsuffixen, mit welch letzteren die Pronominalprafixe 
fast durchgehends besonders enge Beruhrungen haben, gegenuber- 
gestellt nnd ihr gegenseitiges Verhaltnis erortert, daneben der Ver- 
wendungsbereich nnd die Art der Funktion der zusammengesetzten 
Formen nmschrieben. Das Bnch ist somit nicht nur ein Beitrag 
znr Morphologic des indonesischen Verbums, sondern auch zn der 
der Personalpronomina dieser Spraehen. Es zeigt ein tiberans bnntes 
Bild, das ganz der groCen Mannigfaltigkeit der selbstandigen Pro- 
nomina personalia entspricht. 

Der Verf. bemiiht sich anch ernstlich um die Analyse und die 
sprachvergleichende Untersuchnng der verschiedenen Arten der Per- 
sonal- und Possessivpronomina, eine schwierige Aufgabe, die unvermeid- 
lich vielfach auf schwankenden Boden fiihrt; man weiC tiber die Stamm- 
bildung der indonesischen Spraehen noch fast nichts Genaueres, wie 
auch ihre Lautgesetze nur unvollkommen bekannt sind, und wenn die 
Pronomina auch z. T. ihre eigenen Wege gehen, so ist ihre Bildung 
doch kaum ganz isoliert zu betrachten, Der Verf. hatte, glaube ich, 
wohl daran getan, in diesem Stiicke zuriickhaltender zu sein; sehr 
vieles in seinen Darlegungen ist zumindest durchaus zweifelhaft 
und manches scheint reichlich weit hergeholt, Der Hauptwert der 
Abhandlung liegt m. E. in der sorgfaltigen und iibersiclitlichen Zu- 
sammenstellung des umfangreichen Tatsachenmaterials; in dieser 
Hinsicht ist das Werk eine auBerordentlich dankenswerte Leistung 
und ein nicht gering einzuschatzender Beitrag zu der malayo-poly- 
nesischen vergleichenden Linguistik. 

Die Zusammenfassung der SchluCfolgerungen, die der Verf. 
aus seinen Darlegungen zieht, ist sehr kurz; er scheint mir darin 
durchaus recht zu haben, daB der Streit iiber die aktivische oder 

passivische Natur dieser Bildungen ziemlich mtiCig ist. Zwischen 

16 * 
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aktiy und passiy gibt es im Indonesisclien keine scharfe Grenze; 
es gibt Formen, die unfraglich aktiyiscli, und andere, die passivisch 
zu fassen sind, aber dazwisclien stehen solche, die beides oder keines 
von beiden, also indifferent oder ohne Diathesis sind, und zu diesen 
letzten gehoren offenbar von Haus aus und zum Guten auch noch 
die sogenannten .reryoegde yormen.‘ 

K. Wulff. 

Tarbiz, A Quarterly Review of the Humanities. Jerusalem. Vol. IV 1—4 
(1932/33); Vol. Y 1-2 (1933/34). 

Aus dem inter essanten Inhalt e sind besonders zu bemerken 
die Noten und Abhandlungen von H. L. Ginsberg zu dem 
Epos von Ras-samra: rh'^bvh Vol. IV H. 1, pp, 106—119; 

^prpK^K rh^bvh msDii H. 4, pp. 380-390; II n'lh, 

Vol. V H. 1, pp. 75—96 (Transkription und Ubertragung zu Klassisch- 
hebraisch); dazu die Nachtrage H. 2, p. 227. — Ferner ist zu nennen 
der Aufsatz von Avigdor Tscherikower: Palestine in the Light of 
the Papyri of Zenon, IV pp. 226-247, 354-365; V pp. 37^44. — 
[S. M.] 

Fragments de textes koutchdens. Udanavarga, TJdanastotra, Udana- 
laipkara et Karmavibhafiga. Publies et traduits avec un vocabu- 
laire et une introduction sur le « Tokharien » par Sylvain Levi. 
Cahiers de la socidte asiatique. 1. sdrie. II. Paris, 1933. 

Among the “ unknown ^ languages brought to light in Chinese 
Turkestan, none has been more discussed than the Indo-European 
speech which was called language I by the late Professor Leumann. 
It comprises two dialects, which have been distinguished as A and B 
respectively. Practically the whole material connected with A has 
been published, with excellent plates, by Messrs. Sieg and Siegling,^ 
and analysed by them in cooperation with Wilh. Schulze.^ Of B we 

^ Tocharische Sprachreste. Berlin-Leipzig, 1921. 

* Tocharische Grammatik. GSttingen, 1931; cf. also E. Smith, Tocharisch. 
Christiania, 1911. 
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had formerly some minor fragments published by Messrs. Ldvi, 
Mironov, Sieg and Siegling, and some highly interesting studies by 
Messrs. Levi and Meillet, besides contributions by Messrs. Lid6n, 
Pokorny, Reuter, and others. I shall not attempt to give a biblio- 
graphy. The publication here under review is by far the most 
important collection of B texts which has been published, and any 
considerable addition can hardly be expected before the Berlin 
collections are made available.^ 

The edition is not accompanied by plates, and we have no 
means for ascertaining where a diacritical mark has disappeared in 
the course of printing. Considering the many intricacies of the 
alphabet and the complicated system of transliteration, it is a priori 
likely that such has sometimes been the case, and a comparison of 
plate CLII of Sir Aurel Stein’s Serindia with M. Ldvi’s transliterated 
text, S 3, pp. 58, may be of interest. So far as I can see the virdma 
has disappeared in krentaunasc a 1, iaul(iilo) a 3, -varg^ a 4, a 6, 
tdkoyi^^ a 5, mantanta lanTiin^ (printed mantantala a 6, 

kalloyi^^ b 4; the same is the case with the stroke under I in 
sau\{sil6) a 3, under i in nU a 4, a 5, hrentaunafc. a 1, under 
ha in alyenhamnne a 4 (here also one of the two ns has disappeared) 
and halloyfi^^ b 4; with the dot under s in eijishe b 3, while a wrong 
dot has been added under the last s in mu§si a 2; a dot has 
replaced = in hektsefi == reki a 5; a i has disappeared in karstoymar 
b 1, a 2/ in lunolymi b 4; has become n in rsakenits a 6; a redundant 
r has cropped in in [md\(Jiur)r ramno a 2; the final s of mamdnfas 

^ M. L4vi, px"). 19, 40 and 82, speaks of these collections as being jealously 
guarded against all intruders, shut up with a triple seal. I have quite a different 
impression, and I have never met any other scholar who has appealed to Berlin 
in vain. I have been told by the scholars connected with the Berlin Academy 
that they are absolutely at a loss to understand M. Levi’s indictment and do not 
know of any happenings that could possibly underlie it. My personal experience 
is that scholars are treated in the same liberal way in Berlin as e. g. in London. 
That part of the London collections have been reserved for M. Levi by the late 
Dr. Hoernle, I only learn from his remark on p. 19, and Professor Siegling has 
told me that the same is the case with him and Professor Sieg. 
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b 1 is written without any indication that it is not found in the 
manuscript j the c of b 1 has become s, and the word Icekesos 
has disappeared after ike a 6; kektsent a 1 is apparently misread 
for kektsenn [e], and ne sek a 2 for te §ek. 

In some cases it is possible to check the reading by means 
of the vocabulary. It would, however, have been safer to compare 
good plates. 

The fragments now published by M. Levi are so extensive 
that we are able to form a clearer opinion about the nature of the 
B dialect and its relationship to A. 

M. Ldvi draws attention to several points of difference in 
vocabulary^ and especially in Buddhist vocabulary. He draws the 
inference that we have to reckon with two different waves of Buddhist 
mission, one for the A territory and one for that of B. It seems 
to me that this inference is very likely. The alphabet used in both 
dialects, on the other hand, is essentially the same, and if we consider 
the many peculiar details of this system of writing it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that it was originally adapted in one of the 
two linguistic territories and subsequently transferred to the other. 
Since the A texts show greater consistency than the B records, it 
seems a priori likely that A was reduced to writing earlier than B. 

It is easy to see that A and B are derived from a common 
base, but also that there are considerable differences. Some remarks 
about the whole state of things have been made in various papers 
by Messrs. Levi, Meillet, Schulze, Sieg, Siegling and others, and I 

do not feel qualified to attempt a detailed analysis. I shall there- 

fore only make some few remarks. 

The most striking features are common to both dialects: the 
loss of final vowels and the devoicing of all voiced consonants, and 
further certain modifications of a series of consonants before certain 

^ I cannot accept his statement that “ good ” is hdsu in A and Jcrmt in B. 

So far as I can see B hrent corresponds to A h^ani and Icartse to kasu^ though 

the relationship between the two bases does not seem to be identical ; cf. Tocbari- 
ache Grammatik, p. 44*. 
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vowels. Here there is a general agreement, so that e.g. Indo- 
European dek'Tii^ ten, is represented by A B iah. The common 
language from which the two dialects are derived has probably had 
a separate existence for a considerable period, and we must evidently 
reckon with the possibility that it developed in a non-Indo-European 
milieu. 

In many details, however, the two dialects differ from each 
other, and it is a priori possible that their territories had, for a 
longer or shorter period, been separated from each other. 

Attention has been drawn to some phonetical features where B 
seems to have preserved an older state of things than A. Thus B has 
often ai, aw, where A has e, o, respectively; cf. A es^ B 
gives; A §olj B §aul, life. A forms such as ayim, I may give; 
mwefic^ they live, seem to show that the B forms are more original. 
Further B has often consonant groups which have been simplified 
in A; cf. A dhdl, B akalJc, wish; A lotk^ B klautk^ to turn; A yuk^ 
B yakwe^ horse, &c. Also the change of 5 to s before t in A seems 
to be secondary; cf. A dstdr, B astare, dstre, P^re; A stam^ B stara^ 
tree. Of a similar kind is the relationship between the enclitic 
pronouns m in A, we, me in B, &c. 

In both dialects several consonants are modified before originally 
bright vowels. In A this is the case with k, w, Z, 5 , ts « t), 
which become c, fi, ly^ a, respectively. In B also p, m and w 
are palatalized, to py, my and yi^wy) respectively.^ Here it is 
scarcely possible to decide which dialect is more original. 

There is a strong common element in the inflexion of nouns. 
Thus we frequently find a separate oblique base, sometimes 
distinguished in exactly the same way; cf. A wdl, B toalo,^ king, 
oblique lant; Arisak^ Brsdke, a r§h obi* risakWrp, rsakerp, respectively. 

Both dialects have, further, developed a kind of dual in words 
such as A a^drp, B eine^ eyes; A kanwerri^ B kenine^ knees; A tsarUTYi^ 

1 Cf. Wilh. Schulze, Kleine Schrifteu, p. 245. 

® M. L4vi’s vocabulary registers a nom. lante, but the passage where it 
occurs is defective, and we cannot decide which case is meant. 
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B sarnej bands, &c. The suffix is evidently the same in both 
dialects, and the same is the case with some common plural suffixes. 

There is, on the other hand, considerable divergency in many 
details, and notably in the various case terminations. Thus A has 
instr. - 2 / 0 , sociat. -assal, dat, -ac, abl. as, gen. ap, s, e, loc. atri^ and 
B instr. -sa, sociat. -mpa, dat. -sU, abl. merii, gen. -p^, -tse^ loc. -ne. 
Of these only the dat., one of the gen., and the loc. terminations 
seem to be identical It is evident that the old case suffixes have 
been largely replaced by postpositions, and that the two dialects 
have here often gone different ways. 

A similar impression is left by a comparison of pronouns. 
There is similarity, but also difference, between A nets, I, ni, my, 
was, we, wasam, our, tu, thou, tni, thy, yas, you, yasdm, your, and 
B nU, ni, wes, wesan, tioe, tan, yes, yesdn, but B has nothing to 
correspond to the fern. nom. nuh, I. To the enclitic A pronouns 
1. ni, 2. ci, 3. nh plur. m, correspond -n, -c, ne, me in B, the two last 
ones not treated as such by M. L6vi. 

In A there are three groups of demonstratives formed from 
the bases sa, ta, characterized by the additions m, m, and s] thus 
sam, slim, sds, fern, sdrri, sam, sas, neut. tarn, tarn, ids. Also in B we 
find 771 and m forms, and, besides, such as are charactei’ized by 
thus toTii, these j sam, thisj s^, she. The B inflexion of these bases 
is not, however, known in all details. 

In the conjugation of verbs the common element is very 
prominent, and M. Ldvi’s vocabulary now enables us to compare 
several details, the more so because he has also given the A 
equivalents of the various roots, just as the B forms are registered 
in Schulze-Sieg-Siegling's grammar. M. L6vi has not given a 
systematic analysis of the various verbal forms, and he has not 
brought different roots which supplement each other together under 
one heading. Thus he has separate entries for nes, be, tak, be> 
become, st, be,^ while the German scholars put such bases together, 

^ In the vocabulary we also find maa, rest, but in the text masa is rio*htlv 
rendered “ alia.” 
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with cross references. Something can be said for either method. 
The chief thing is, however, that we have the material registered 
in a convenient way. 

We can see that the conjugational system is mainly the same 
in both dialects, with various verbal bases, which can be identified 
with each other, the same ^-prefix in the imperative, the same 
participles and verbal nouns, &c. The material for B is still con- 
siderably smaller than for A, but nevertheless we can see that the 
same categories are found in both dialects, and, mostly, the same 
formations. 

There is, however, one important exception. The base which 
has been characterized as causative in the Tocharische Grammatik, 
forms a reduplicated past in A, while the reduplication is missing 
in B, which shows certain modifications of the base vowel instead. 
For details I may refer to Schulze’s paper, Kleine Schriften, pp. 239ff., 
where it has been shown that A regularly has reduplication and a 
weak vowel, and B a long vowel (a, a^, au)^ without reduplication; 
thus A sascirSj B iarsa^ taught; A papyutak, B pyautka, completed. 
In participles, however, the reduplicated form is found in B as well, 
and Schulze is no doubt right in considering the B forms as the 
result of an independent development within B, a development which 
finds its parallels in other Indo-European languages. 

I shall not attempt to go further into details. A thorough 
comparison of the two dialects can hardly be attempted before the 
Berlin materials have been published and analysed. I hope, how- 
ever, that the above remarks are sufficient to show that the period 
of separation between the two dialects cannot have been quite short, 
and it is a priori likely that different agencies have been at work 
during the period of individual development of the two dialects, 
A priori there is, so far as I can see, no serious objection to the 
theory propounded by Sieg and Siegling, that the A tribe was living 
in Tokharistan and those who spoke B in Chinese Turkestan. 

This leads me to the question about the designations to be 
applied to A and B, respectively. After M. Ldvi’s masterly essay 
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in JA, XI, ii, 1913, pp. 311 ff., there cannot he any doubt that B 
was for some time the current language of administration in Kuca. 
What can be doubted, and has been doubted, is whether the de- 
signation Kucr or Koutcheen is too narrow, and whether Sieg and 
Siegling were right in characterizing A as Tokharian. 

Their argument is to the following effect. In the colophons 
of the Uigur Maitrisamit we are told that the work was "arranged,” 
according to the Tokharian language, from the Indian, by the 
Vaibhasika Aryacandra, and from Tokharian to TurkI by the Acarya 
Prajnaraksita (vaibazalci Arya^intri bodisvt kH a6ari Undtkdk tilintin 
to%rl tilincd yaratrtM . . . PrtanyarakHt acari to%ri tilintin tilrlc 
tilincct aytao'mis, with sereral minor yarieties registered SBAW, 1916, 
p. 414). On the other hand the A text Maitreyasamiti is stated to 
have been "translated ” by the Vaibhasika Aryacandra (Vaibkdsikydp 
Aryacandre^ raritvoun-^. The two German scholars drew the inference 
that it was this very Maitreyasamiti which was translated into Uigur 
by Prajnaraksita, and that consequently the A dialect was known 
as to%Ti^ i.e. Tokharian. 

M. L6yi does not admit the justice of this inference. He thinks 
that " il n’est pas follement t6m6raire d’admettre que Fouvrage 
indien avait 6te traduit par Aryacandra en langue du Tokharestan, 
et que, sous cette forme, il s’est propage a Test du Pamir.” But 
the A text is not, if I understand him right, this translation of 
Aryacandra, but translated from it into a different language, viz. A. 
This is the explanation proposed by Baron Stael Holstein, twenty- 
five years ago, in the Bulletin de FAcad^mie Imp^riale de Saint- 
P6tersbourg, 1909, pp. 479 ff. 

The word raritwun^ occurring in the A colophon is said to 
mean " translated,” because the infinitive of the same base ritw is used 
in that sense in Tocharische Sprachreste 229 b 7 ; drH hantxod ritwassi, 
to translate into the Ar^i tongue. We must consequently assume 
that the colophon of Aryacandra’s Tokharian translation was literally 
rendered in A, without any indication of the name of the new 
translator, who did not think it necessary to state his identity or 
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to mention into which language he had translated the Tokharian 
version. 

So far as I can see this explanation is very unlikely. It is 
the same Aryacandra who is characterized as the redactor of the 
Maitreyasamiti and as the arranger of the Tokharian text on which 
Prajnaraksita based his rendering. M. Levi’s theory does not explain 
why the language into which Aryacandra translated the Indian text 
is not mentioned in the Maitreyasamiti, but only in the Uigur 
rendering. If both texts are translations of one and the same 
Tokharian version, the colophons of the latter must, to judge from 
the Uigur colophons, have characterized it as a Tokharian trans- 
lation. The state of things is quite different, if we follow Sieg and 
Siegling. Aryacandra translated the Indian original into his own 
language A. He did not say that he translated it into Tokharian, 
because he did not call his language so, the indigenous name being, 
as shown by Sieg,^ arsL But this language was known to the 
Uigurs as i.e. the language of Tokharistan, much as we speak 

of Spanish and Bulgarian though these designations have not originally 
anything to do with the languages they denote.^ Prajnaraksita there- 
fore stated that he had translated from toirl, but what he called 
to%ri^ the speakers themselves called arii. 

In such circumstances I cannot see the force of M. Levi’s 
further arguments against the proposed designation Tokharian: the 
designation to%Ti is only found in Uigur, and never in A or B; the 
Chinese texts which deal with Karashahr and Turfan, the territories 
where A was, according to M. L6vi, spoken, never mention Tokharian 
in connexion with them, and, finally, the word “ Tokharian ” cannot 
belong to our language, because it contains the guttural fricative 
which is not found either in A or in B. All these objections fall 
to the ground, because it was neither the speakers of the A— B 
language, nor the Chinese, but only the Uigurs who used the de- 
signation and the excellent survey of Chinese sources about 

1 SBAW, 1918, pp. 560 ff. 

* Of. Asia Major, IX, pp. 455 ff. 
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Karashahr and Turfan, for which we are sincerely thankfnl, has 
no interest in this connexion. 

It seems to me that the German scholars are fully justified in 
speakip^ of A as Tokharian. We must only bear in mind that 
this was the Uigur designation of the language and that it does 
not characterize it as the tongue of the Tokharians, but as the speech 
of Tokharistan. 

The indigenous designation was, as we have seen, and 

with regard to this word F. W. K. Muller ^ mentions the possibility 
that it can have something to do with Chinese An-si^ the name 
given to the government established in Turfan in 640, and subsequently 
transferred to Kao-ch’ang in 651 and to Kuca in 658. M, Levi has 
independently arrived at the same result. Ansi, he says, means 
“ Pacified West,” and arsi is probably nothing else than the local 
pronunciation of this Chinese word. He finds a strong support for 
this view in the assumed fact that arft was evidently felt to be a 
foreign word, and was therefore used in its crude form, without 
any inflexion. For we once find, in a metric passage, arU nu 
kUtntiva, in the Arsi tongue, which is said to be just as strange as 
if we were to say e.g. Arii enim lingua, Turan enim lingua. 

This ingenious line of argument has failed to convince me. 
The word arii is sometimes inflected in the usual way, for we have 
the gen. plur. ariUH, of the Arsis. This form also shows that 
arii denotes the people, and not the territory, as we should expect 
if it were simply a local pronunciation of Chinese Ansi. We are 
consequently justified in considering it as an adjective, and not as 
a noun. 

Now we know from the Tocharische Grammatik § 111 that in 
A adjectives ending in i are sometimes used before nouns without 
any termination characterizing the oblique base; thus lafici wastantu, 
royal palaces; fiUJcci arhiiosis, of the divine world, &c. arii nu 
hantwa might consequently be rendered Ariica enim lingua, which 
does not seem to be quite barbaric. 


* SBAW, 1918, p. 579. 
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Moreover it seems to me that some objection may be made 
to the theoretical side of the argument. Is it common that loan- 
words are adapted in their crude form and not subjected to the 
usual grammatical treatment? I cannot remember many such features, 
and I have not found them in Tokharian. According to M, Levi the 
speakers of A have borrowed a Chinese word as designation of 
their language, modifying its old meaning, and clumsily using it in 
its Chinese form, according to the local pronunciation, without any 
attempt at inflexion. We know of peoples who use foreign loan- 
words as designations of themselves or their language and country. 
But, so far as I know, they always assimilate them and incorporate 
them into their grammatical system. So far as I can see, it is much 
more likely that arn is a word belonging to A and probably also 
to B, and that it has nothing to do with an-si^ 

We may, accordingly, be justified in speaking of the two 
dialects as Arsi A and B respectively. But I cannot follow M. Ldvi 
in calling A eastern and B western Ar^i. 

He has proved that B was at least the official language of 
Kuca, but he has not proved that A played the same role farther 
to the east, in Karashahr and Turf an. So far as I can see, he has 
not even thought it necessary to discuss the arguments against this 
assumption urged by Sieg and Siegling. 

It is stated in Tocharische Sprachreste, p. IV, that A and B 
texts have been found side by side, in approximately equal number, 
over the whole territory where M. L6vi locates A. A is only found 
in literary texts, and some of them are occasionally provided with 
glosses in B, and B is, further, sometimes also used in wall-inscriptions. 
The most natural explanation of this state of things seems to me, 
as to Sieg and Siegling, to be that B was the local tongue, while 
A was a literary language brought into the country with imported 
Buddhist texts. And if the Uigurs actually call it toxri, we are 
led to the conclusion that it was imported from Tokharistan. 

1 Cf. 0. Frank©, SB AW, 1934, p. 266 S and Pelliot, JA, 1934, pp. 29 ff. The 
last-mentioned paper came too late to be utilized in this review. 
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If such be the case, our language was probably reduced to 
writing in. Tokharistan, and Buddhist texts translated into it found 
their way to the eastern oases, where the B dialect was spoken. 
After the pattern of these texts the local speech was then also 
reduced to writing, and the latter was the only one which was used 
in Kuca. 

These and other problems are raised by M. L5vi^s important 
book, and they are sure to be eagerly discussed for some time to 
come. And the rich linguistic material here brought together in a 
handy form and analysed with the greatest care and insight will 
form an important source for the study of a language which is 
certain to play a great role in comparative philology. 

I do not think that the time has come for a detailed discussion 
of the various linguistic problems connected with the language and its 
two dialects. Every addition to our knowledge is, however, extremely 
welcome. And such is especially the case with M. Ldvi’s Textes 
koutch^ens. His intimate knowledge of the language, his ingenious 
penetration, and his enviable insight in other important Buddhist 
languages, have enabled him to give us a work which we accept 
with sincere gratitude. 

Sten Konow. 

Manasara on Architecture and Sculpture. Sanskrit text with critical 
notes edited by Prasanna Kumar Acharya. Architecture of Mana- 
sara translated from original Sanskrit by Prasanna Kumar Acharya. 
Illustrations of architectural and sculptural objects with a synopsis 
by Prasanna Kumar Acharya. Oxford University Press. 

With these three volumes Professor Acharya has' completed his 
great undertaking, to lay before us the big encyclopedia of every- 
thing connected with Indian town-planning, architecture, and sculpture 
known as the Manasara or the work of ManasEra. The text is very 
corrupt and the manuscripts are not very numerous. The contents 
are often highly technical and not easily intelligible. Professor 
Acharya has done everything that could be done in order to elucidate 
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the matter. He has utilized shorter treatises in other Indian works, 
he has tried to ascertain such traditional knowledge as might 
be expected to be found with the old-fashioned masterbuilders 
and sculptors, and he has sought expert assistance with modern 
architects. And he has laid the results of long years of hard work 
before us in a clear and readable form. It is now possible for the 
ordinary scholar to enter upon the study of this new and important 
branch of research, with all the available material brought together, 
and he will feel heavily indebted to the indefatigable pioneer who 
prepared the way. 

Commentary of Skandasvamin and Mahe^vara on the Nirukta. Edited 
by Lakshman Sarup. Vols. Ill— IV. With a foreword by A. C. 
Woolner. Lahore, 1934. Published by the University of the Panjab. 

Professor Sarup is cordially to be congratulated on finishing 
the series of able studies and editions devoted to the elucidation of 
Yaska^s Nirukta. He has given us a new edition, with translation 
and indices, of Yaska^s work and the complete text of the com- 
mentary of Skandasvamin-MaheSvara, which he himself has brought 
to light. It was an ambitious undertaking when it was started 
fourteen years ago, but Professor Sarup has not shunned any effort 
in order to carry it through, and he has succeeded. 

Kern Institute-Leyden. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 
for the year 1932, Leyden. E. J. Brill. 1934. 

This publication belongs to those wdiich we are looking forward 
to every year, and both the short surveys of important recent 
discoveries, and the bibliography itself are read with pleasure and 
add to our information. It is sincerely to be hoped that the general 
depression will not put too many hindrances in the way of the 
energetic leader of the Kern Institute. 

Bibliographie bouddhique III-IV. Paris. Paul Geuthner et Adrien 
Maisonneuve. 
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The numerous papers and books dealing' with Buddhism and 
published during the periods May 1930 to May 1931 and May 1931 
to May 1933, respectively, have been carefully registered, with short 
summaries of the contents, in these extremely useful publications. 
They further contain comprehensive lists of the contributions to the 
study of Buddhism made by Professors Vogel and Pelliot, respectively, 
for which we have every reason for being thankful. 

Djajadewa, Grita-Gdwinda. In neederlandsche verzen overgebracht 
door Dr. B. Faddegon. Santpoort, 1932. C. A. Mees. 

B. Faddegon, Djajadewa. Drama in twee deelen. Santpoort, 1933. 
0. A. Mees. 

Professor Faddegon has given us a charming Dutch rendering 
of Jayadeva^s famous poem, and added a drama of his own, in 
which he gives us his analysis of the poet and his mental attitude, 
which is highly interesting and represents a new way of visualizing 
the personality of an Oriental poet. 

Arthur Christensen, Les types du premier homme et du premier roi 
dans I’histoire Idgendaire des Iraniens. I Gajomard, Masjay et 
Masjana^, Hosang et Taxmoruv. II Jim. Stockholm 1917, Leide 
1934. Archives d’dtudes orientales. Vol. 14. 

In this important study Professor Christensen has summarized 
the numerous sources dealing with the Iranian tradition about the 
first man and the first king, with remarks about similar conceptions 
elsewhere in the world and highly suggestive discussions of numerous 
problems of great importance not only for the Iranian tradition but 
also for our understanding of the general laws observable in the 
development of myths and folklore. Excellent extracts from the 
various sources and a good index make it possible to use his work 
as a convenient repertorium, and it will he indispensable to every 
serious student of Iranian mythology. 



The Spirits in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

By 

P. A. Munch, Oslo. 


In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the word Ttvsv^a 
occurs quite frequently. We hear about all sorts of spirits, most 
evil spirits which one has to flee away from. The chief of these 
spirits is Satan, who is variously called Beliar (the most common 
expression),^ Satan, ^ the Devil,® the Prince of Deceit,^ or the Enemy.® 
The evil spiiits are his instruments in his endeavour to destroy 
men by leading them into evil. Test. Reub. ii. 1—2, iii. 3— 6® calls 
them “ spirits of deceit.” This is the most common general designation 
of them. But they are also called wicked spirits,'^ spirits of wicked- 
ness,® unclean spii-its,® or spirits of Beliar.^® 

\ The spirits of deceit in Test. Reub. ii-iii are seven: the spirits 

I of fornication, insatiableness, fighting, obsequiousness, pride, lying, 
\ and injustice. Test. Jud. xvi. 1 gives another list of four spirits, 
which are in the wine, namely the spirits of lust, desire, profligacy, 
rnd filthy lucre. We also hear of spirits of jealousy,^^ and of 


; ^ T. Lev. iii. 3, xviii. 19, xix. 1, T, Jud. xxv. 3, T. Iss. vi. 1, &c. 

^ T. Dan v. 6, T. Ash. vi. 4. ^ T. Naph. viii. 4. 

^ T, Sim. ii. 7, T. Jud. xix. 4. ® T. Dan vi. 3. 

® T. Reub. ii. 2— iii. 9 is certainly a late addition (see R. H. Charles: The 
’’estaments of the Twelve Patriarchs Translated, p. 4sq., note). Here the word nvtvfMcc 
. ^ed in a peculiar way. In this section it has the meanings of senses, organs 
I appetites. This use of nveviicf. is, according to Charles, peculiar to the Stoics, 
^d cannot be taken into consideration where the point is to determine the typical 
of the word in the Testaments. 

7 T. Sira. iv. 9. ® T. Dan v. 6. 

9 T. Benj. v. 2, T. Iss. vii. 7, &c. 

Acta Orientalia. XIII. 


T. Jud. xiii. 3. 

17 
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envy,^ of anger, ^ yainglory,^ and hatred.^ But there are also good 
spirits, which come from the Lord: the spirit of understanding (of the 
Lord),® the spirit of holiness,® and the spirits of truth ^ and of love.^ 

The question is: Have we to regard these spirits as demons and 
angeW Or is Ttvavga a mere psychological term indicating different 
inclinations imposed on men by Beliar or God? 

To go back to the Hebrew original does not help us very 
much. The word corresponding to irtvsvfia in the Hebrew original 
must have been mi. In Classical Hebrew this word is mostly a 
mere psychological term, the Israelites having other words for 
demons and angels. It is something inside the man himself, which 
directs his actions. Pedersen defines it as the motive power of 
the soul.”® In later times, however, — may be under foreign influence 
(Persian? Greek?) — the use of nn as a designation of personal 
spirits is increasing. In Hellenistic times the Hear East, especially 
Judaism, had a tendency to personify all sorts of abstracts into 
a sort of non-material beings. That is a primitive characteristic, 
and it was, may be, the only way in which the Semites could make 
the more advanced abstract Greek thinking their own. These 
personifications by degrees grew out into real half-gods, angels or 
demons, and a vast angelology and demonology developed. In 
Late Judaism, we know, the belief in angels and demons was strong 
and lively. 

The terms used in connexion with the spirits in the Testaments 
are more or less personal. The seven Spirits of deceit are the 
leaders of the works of youth. They array themselves against 
men.^^ The spirit of fornication has wine as a minister to give 
pleasure to the mind.^^ If a man drinks more than his limit, the 
spirit of deceit attacks his mind,^® Every evil spirit attacks 

^ T. Sim. iii. 1, iv. 7. * T. Dan ii. 4. 

® T. Dan i. 6. * T, Gad i. 9, iii. 1. * T. Lev. ii. 3, xviii. 7. 

« T. Lev. xviii. 11. T. Jud. xx. 1, 5. « T. Gad iv. 7. 

® Jobs. Pedersen: Israel I-II (1926), p. 104. 

T. Reub. ii. % T. Jud. xiii. 3. 12 T. Jud. xiv. 2. 

T. Jud. xiv. 8. 
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Israel.^ The spirits of deceit deceive men in all their deeds.^ 
They speak to people, and stir them up, and persuade them to do 
evil.^ The spirit of hatred works together with Satan in all things 
unto men’s death, hut the spirit of love works together with the 
Law of God in long-suffering unto the salvation of men,^ &c. 

These expressions may he due to the character of the Semitic 
language and its predilection for personal and active forms. It is 
not necessary to think of real demons or angels in connexion with 
them, they might still signify some sort of disposition or inclination, 
which man, if it is evil, has to fight against inside himself. But 
when we hear about “ the spirits of deceit and of Beliar ” that 
they are going to be punished by “ the hosts of the armies ” in the 
second heaven, while men get their punishment in the first, ^ it is 
quite clear that they are some separate beings apart from man and 
his dispositions. So are “ the invisible spirits ” mentioned in Test. 
Lev. iv. 1. The invisible spirits shall melt away, but men will 
persist in their iniquity. It is obvious that these spirits are demons. 
Invisibility too is just a characteristic of demons. One might say 
that invisibility is a characteristic of mind or disposition as well, 
but those are still confined to a human body, and there is no 
reason to bring this feature into relief unless we are concerned wdth 
real demons, which have no body at all. Test. Benj. iii. 4 makes the 
matter quite clear: We hear that he that feareth God and loveth 
his neighbour cannot be smitten i^rcd Tofi ^vevfiaroQ ^ov BeXiaQ^^ 
but one MS reads ^Ttd tov dsQLov ^rtvs'dfiatog %ov BeXiaq, “ Beliar’s 
spirit of the air cannot be anything but a demon. May be that 
the latter text is not original, but the addition — if an addition — 
shows how the word was interpretated in ancient times. In 

Test, Naph. iii. 3 ‘‘ spirits of deceit ” is parallel to stocks and 
stones ” which the Gentiles obey. “ Stocks and stones ^ is the 
Classical Hebrew designation of the false gods of the heathens, and, 
as we know very well, these false gods were often regarded by the 

1 T. Lev. V. 6. ® T. Zeb. ix. 7. ^ T. Dan i. 6-8. 

^ T. Gad iv. 7. » T. Lev. iii. 2 sq. 

17 ^ 
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Israelites as demons. Charles suggests a better text by reading 
i^ayto)^ovd^/](raweQ between XLd'Otg and nvsvixaai,^ But again the 
possibly secondary text referred to above shows how the spirits 
were regarded. — And the designation " angels of Satan ” in Test. 
Ash. vi. 4 leaves no doubt. 

All these spirits are apparently the same ones as the different 
spirits of deceit which we heard of in Test. Reub. and elsewhere* 
This implies that the personal terms used in connexion with these 
spirits are not only figures of speech, and that the spirits in the 
Testaments all over are real demons and angels, and not only 
personified inclinations. 

Now we hear, in Test. Lev. iii, 2, about “ the spirits of the 
retribution for vengeance on men,” who are in the lowest heaven. 
No doubt these spirits are some sort of demons, whose task it is to 
execute the righteous punishment on men. And in Test. Ash. vi. 6 
it is stated that when the soul departs “ troubled,” it is tormented by 
the evil spirit which it served in lusts and evil works. Here we 
have traces of the same conceptions as those we find in Enoch and 
partly in the N. T. concerning the functions of the demons. These 
are threefold:^ 1. to tempt men,^ 2. to accuse them,^ and 3. to punish 
them.^ Our book is chiefly an ethical writing. It will not give a 
systematic view of the demons and their functions. Its aim is an 
ethical and practical one: to warn against sin and to give advices 
how to escape the power of the spirits of deceit in this life. It 
is, therefore, mainly concerned with the first function of the demons, 
and does not deal much with the others. 

So it seems to be quite clear that we have to regard the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs as representative of the 

^ “. . . obeyed stocks and stones through having followed spirits of deceit.” 
R. H. Charles: The Greek Version of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, p. 149. 

® Dictionary of the Bible (ed. James Hastings), vol. IV, p. 408 b sq[., 
cf. Kautzsch: Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A, T. to En. xl. 7. See 
also R, H. Charles: The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs Translated, p. 3, note. 

» Cf, En. Ixix. 4, 6. ^ Of. En. xl. 7. 

® Cf. En. liii. 3, Ivi. 1, Ixii. 11, Ixiii. 1. 
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vast demonology of Late Judaism, though this demonology in our 
hook is more presupposed than described. 

On the other hand it is a question whether this demonology 
represents the leading view in the Testaments. The description of 
the spirits and the way they work is mostly quite psychological. 
They never replace the human mind or put it out of function. 
They “ attack ” it and darken it and direct it towards evil, thereby 
persuading man to evil deeds, hut they are never thought of as 
doing the evil deeds themselves. The acting power is always the 
man himself, and he has his free will to choose either good or 
evil, either the Law of the Lord or the works of Beliar.^ Accord- 
ingly he is fully responsible for his own deeds. ^ It is no excuse 
that he has been tempted and persuaded by Beliar and his spirits. 
He has no need of following them, and for those who do there is 
a punishment on the Day of Judgment.® The principal sin in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is just to follow Beliar and 
his spirits.^ 

In agreement with this view we never hear about exorcism 
and other magic undertakings ag’ainst the spirits in the Testaments, 
such as is very common in connexion with conceptions of evil 
demons. The way they are fought and overcome is not by means 
of outw^ard acts. Man has to fight them in his own mind inside 
himself, and the only way he can be delivered from their power 
is to “ beware of them ” and abide by the Law of the Lord. 
When the soul is " disturbed,” the Lord departs from it, and Beliar 
rules over it,® and if it inclines to the evil inclinations, it drives 
away the good and cleaves to the evil, and is ruled hy Beliar.® 
But from the righteous and those who keep the Law Beliar 

^ T. Lev. xix. 1, T. Napli. iii. 1. 

2 T. Reub. iii. 8, cf. T. Jud, xx. 1-5; The two spirits, the spirit of truth and 
the spirit of deceit, ‘‘ wait upon man,” but the works of truth and of deceit are 
written ujpon the hearts of men; nothing' can he hidden from tli© Lord, and the 
sinner is burnt up hy his own lieart, and cannot raise his face to the judo^e. 

® T. Lev. iii. 2, iv. 1. ^ T. Lev. xix. 1, T. Iss. vi. 1, T. Ban vi. 1. 

® T. Ban iv. 7. ® T. Ash. i. 8, cf. T. Kaph. viii. 6. 
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flees.^ The same thought is expressed in a more psychological way 
in Test. Reuh. ir. 11: “If fornication overcomes not your mind, 
neither can Beliar overcome you.^^ The spirits of deceit have no 
power against the single-minded man,^ for the righteous understand 
how to hold fast the will of God and to cast away the will of 
Beliar,^ and they are shielded by the fear of God.'^ This thought 
can also be expressed in this way: “ He that is just and humble 
is ashamed to do what is unjust, being reproved not of another, 
but of his own heart, because the Lord looketh on his inclination.”^ 
Still more psychological is the description of fornication and 
the love of money in Test. Jud. xviii. 2—6: 

Beware, therefore, my children, of fornication and the love of 
money, and hearken to Judah your father. 

For these things withdraw you from the Law of God, 

And blind the inclination of the soul, 

And teach arrogance, 

And suffer not a man to have compassion upon his neighbour. 
They rob his soul of all goodness, 

And oppress him with toils and troubles, 

And drive away sleep from him, 

And devour his flesh. 

And he hindereth the sacrifices of God, 

And he remembereth not the blessing of God; 

He hearkeneth not to a prophet when he speaketh. 


^ T. Sim. iii. 5, iv. 7, T. Iss. yii, 7, T. Dan v. 1, T. Naph, viii. 4, T. Benj. 
iii. 3, V. 2, vi. 1. 

* T. Iss. iv. 4. 

^ T. Naph. iii. 1. Of. T. Jud. xx. 2 : The spirit of truth and the spirit of 
deceit wait upon man, and in the midst is the spirit of understanding of the mind, 
to which it belongs to turn whithersoever it will. Here the spirit of under- 
standing” is simply the same as “ understanding and can only be understood 
so. For if this spirit were a personal being, it would be a good spirit, and could 
not possibly turn the mind to the spirit of deceit. 

* T. Benj. iii, 4, cf. iv. 3. 

^ T. Gad V. 3. — All citations follow Charles’ translation. 
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And resenteth the words of godliness. 

For he is a slave to two contrary passions, 

And cannot obey God, 

Because they have blinded his soul, 

And he walketh in the day as in the night. 

We notice here that, when expressing the view of the 
Testaments concerning the different vices and their wicked work, 
the word Ttvaviia is quite superfluous. In Test. Dan ii— iv and Test. 
Gad iii— V we find the same. And apparently there is no real difference 
at all between e.g. wrath and the spirit of wrath. See for instance 
the description of (the spirit of) wrath in Test. Dan ii— iv, where 
wrath ” and “ the spirit of wrath ” freely alternate, and where the 
wrath itself in iv. 5 is referred to by ai'vd %d Ttve^ixa, “ this very spirit, 

I have the impression that the leading view in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs concerning the spirits is a psychological 
one. The word nvedpa is mostly to be regarded as a psychological 
term indicating a disposition or inclination, the direction of which 
is pointed out by the following genitive. The other view, according 
to which the spirits are real demons, seems to be a secondary 
element in our book. It is hard to draw an accurate line between 
the two views. The different inclinations we hear of, are, because 
of the specific Semitic diction, more or less personified, as we heard, 
and it is easy to realize that an author — not a very systematic 
author indeed— could happen to embody some current conceptions 
of personal spirits in a book where he is talking about spirits of 
wickedness and even quite often calls them spirits of Beliar, although 
his own view seems to be that of the O.T., i.e. a psychological one. 

Another possibility is to regard the demonological passages as 
not belonging to the original writing, and, as they are chiefly to be 
found in the mythological parts of the book,^ the fact that the word 
Ttvsvpcc is used in two different senses might support Schnapp’s 
theory, that the original book was a purely ethical writing.^ 

1 In T. Naph. iii. 3 and T. Benj. iii. 4 the text is uncertain, cf. p. 8. 

* Priedrieh Schnapp: Die Testamente der zwQlf Patriarchen untersucht, 1884, 



Ecstatic Experience and Eational Elaboration 
in Old Testament Prophecy. 

By 

Sigmund Mowinokel, Oslo. 

1. Among the achieyements upon which the theology of the 
last generation may pride itself is the scientific rediscovery of religion 
as an overwhelming and vital experience. Closely connected with 
this has been an awakening appreciation of the religious life, with 
its peculiar manifestations, and also of the cult and its importance; 
whereas previously the tendency was to describe and define the 
content of religious ideas (myths, beliefs and dogmas). This experience 
was recognized as being an experience of something irrational, 
something wholly “different in kind”; cf. Otto's “Das Heilige,” 
“ Das Ganz-Andere that which in its primary essence can only 
be apprehended through its effects upon the experiencing mind. 
Consequently one of the aims of the student of religions was to 
study the workings of the mind and analyse mental experience. 
The psychological method came to the assistance of the historical 
method of studying religions. 

The same method was applied to the Old Testament prophets. 
This was only natural, for there was evidence here of decisive 
experiences of the deity, experiences in which the soul seems to 
be shaken to its very foundations. An ecstatic element was discovered 
in the prophets, and attention was drawn to this feature, first by 
Duhm and afterwards by Holscher and Qunkel. Among those who 
have concentrated upon the psychology of the prophets Gunkel in 
particular has emphasized the ecstatic element; see his introduction 
to “Die GroCen Propheten ” in “Das Alte Testament in Auswahl,” 
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II 2, also his paper on the prophets of Israel in Norsk Teologisk 
Tidsskrift 1916. According to his theory, which H. Schmidt has 
tried to apply in his study of the prophets in A. T. in Ausw., II 2, 
a more or less j)roi'^ounced ecstatic experience, strongly coloured by 
hallucinatory impressions, underlies most of the prophetic utterances. 
Stress is laid throughout upon the singular, “ different,” and sensational 
character of the prophets: “if we would understand the prophet 
Isaiah we must never forget that he went about naked in the streets 
for three years ” (Gunkel). 

To-day, however, the newer currents of theological thought 
are evidently setting again in the direction of increased attention 
to the rational element in religion. It will suffice to mention the name 
of Barth; whose theological method is, in fact, a rationalistic one* 
What Tre are concerned with now is not religious experience, but 
the divine objective reality which we call “the word”; to gain a 
correct understanding of this is recognized as a matter of vital 
importance. Theology must study not religion, but the objective 
word of God. And here we are concerned with the rational: theolog}" 
is dialectic, i.e. the adoption of a rational existential standpoint 
to “ the word.” What is capable of being rationally considered 
must have an essentially rational nature, expressing a ratio \ and 
even if this is not identical with our human reason it cannot be 
altogether beyond its reach. 

Attention is being directed again to the thought of Holy 
Scripture as expressed in a rational form. 

Altogether, it appears that the present generation is again 
beginning to recognize the importance of the idea as a factor in 
reality — a factor, moreover, which serves to release emotion and 
stimulate the will. It is an intelligible idea, which guides and 
inspires action. This seems to be the very thing people are looking 
for in social and political life to-day. Possibly the time is not 
very far distant when psychology, coming up again from the “ depths,” 
will take more interest in the “ sublimated,” and in( 3 [uire what it is 
that causes sublimation; for that which sublimates cannot itself 
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belong to the depths of the abyss, and yet it must be something, 
since it is able to produce a definite effect. 

The new trend of thought has also begun to influence the 
study of the prophets. I am not thinking here of the rather puerile 
attempts which have been made to see them in the light of the 
theological interpretation which is ostensibly a fruit of dialectical 
theology (cfr. e.g. Cramer).^ What really deserves mention, however, 
is Weiser’s ^ treatment of Amos, which, without discarding the valuable 
contribution made by the psychology of religion or failing to appreciate 
the irrational and “ extraneous ” in the prophets’ experience, definitely 
sets out to find “ the rational development of the prophets’ own 
ideas viewed from the angle of his personal experience.” 

I have thought it worth while to give this rough indication 
of present-day tendencies, because the results at which I have 
arrived and which will be set forth below are not the outcome of 
any modern tendency of this kind. It was not the change in 
methods of theological approach, but the prophets themselves that 
drew my attention to the problem. My study of that problem was 
not influenced at the outset by any conscious opposition, for instance, 
to Gunkeks views; and the fact that my conclusions differed materially 
in many respects from his did not become fully clear to me till 
afterwards. 

Be this as it may, the results of my studies of the prophets, 
as regards the problem indicated in the title of this paper, appear 
to be well worth noting, and of a kind which, perhaps, it will be 
profitable for our generation in particular to hear. 

2. In the first place, there is no doubt that the original form 
of nebhiism furnishes a typical exemplar, as it were, of the 'primitive 
religious ecstasy originally produced by cult observances. Like the 

^ K. Cramer: Amos. Versach einer theologischen Interpretation, [Beitr. z. 
Wissensch. V. A. T, 3. F. H. 15], Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 1930. Cfr. also K. Refer: 
Amos, Muncheu 1927. 

® A. Weiser; Die Profetie des Amos. Beiheft 63 z. ZAW. TSpelmann, 
Giefien 1929. 
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Canaanite cult itself, it has a -wholly orgiastic-enthusiastic character. 
The nabhi'' behaves in a “ frenzied ” manner, and his frenzy is 
infectious. He is conscious that he is ‘^entheos,” “inhabited by 
God he is one with the deity who speaks and acts in and through 
him. In ecstatic words, often without any apparent meaning, he 
proclaims the word of Yahweh which he and others interpret as 
inspired predictions of the future or expressions of the divine will. 
He is “ beside himself ” and, as a rule, unconscious of what he 
does or says. (See further my paper: “ Om nebusme og profeti ” 
in Norsk Theologisk Tidsskrift 1909.) Examples of practically all 
the psychological phases and phenomena of ecstasy can be found 
in what is related of the ancient nebhrim; see HSlscher: “Die 
Profeten,” Leipzig 1914. 

Even in ancient times, however, certain individuals stand out 
from the generality of excitable ecstatics; these men are actuated 
by an intellectually apprehended idea rather than by the emotional 
ecstasy associated with cult observances and current beliefs. They 
are men like Elijah and Elisha, men who have come under the 
influence of the reformed Yahwism which reacted against Canaanite 
cult and the worship of Ba^al. But we have no authentic information 
about them; we can only see traces of the impression they created, 
reflected in the stories and legends a later age built up around them. 

3. The great prophets of judgment of the 8th and 7th centuries 
are known to us, on the other hand, through their own utterances, 
collected by themselves Or their disciples, which modern scientific 
criticism has taught us to distinguish from the later redactional 
additions and elaborations. 

Most of these men came, perhaps, from the guilds of the 
nebhrim. Some of them, at any rate, accepted the title of nabhiV 
and we are expressly told that Jeremiah belonged to the organized 
body of temple nebhrim.^ They observe the forms of nebliHsm in 
their actions, and they express themselves in its language. Like 

1 Is. 8, 3; Jer. 29, 27; Ezek. 33, 33. 

* Jer. 29, 26 f. 
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the nebhrtm they are found at the festivals and in the court of the 
temple,^ and they lift up their voices in the highways and byways.^ 
They foretell the things to come; people come to them for predictions 
and advice;^ at least in rather later times the wonder-working power 
of the nebhi’im is attributed to tliem,^ and on one occasion the 
prophet himself seems to claim this power. ^ They perform the 
strange, symbolically efficacious (magic) acts of the neblifim.^ But 
we also find that they expressly i^e'p^idiate the title of nahhi\ Amos 
protests against being taken for a professional nabliP'^ and Micah 
emphasizes that he has nothing in common with the nebhihm.® 

Altogether it is manifest that, even if they regard themselves 
as nebhi'im, they one and all express the severest condemnation of 
the o7'dinary type of nehhiism. We are told that the nebhihm 
prophesy for money and say the things people want or for which 
they will pay;® they are accused of drunkenness and gluttony, 
cheating and usury, harlotry, looseness, and readiness to assist 
in every kind of wickedness. The “ frenzy” of the nabhi’ is not 
— say the prophets — due to a holy possession by the deity; he is a 
“ fool,” an intellectually and morally inferior individual who only 
falls into this frenzy from lack of intelligence.^^ Such men are 
possessed by Ba^al and have seduced the people to worship idols. 
The sins of the people are all traceable to their evil example or to 
that of the priests.^^ The veritable word of Yahweh which reveals 
and influences the future is not in them;^® they will be deprived 
of their power to see visions and hear voices. They only prophesy 
to flatter the people, even if they have to utter lies.^® They are 
boasters and liars who go about talking of their dreams; as if the 

1 Jer. 26, 2; 36, 6 ff.; cf. Is. 32, 9 ff. 2 7^ 3. g, 2; Jer. 5, 1 ff. 

» Jer. 42. ^ 33, 11, l ff. s jg. 7, 10 f. 

® Jer. 28; Ezek. 4f.; Is. 20. ^ 7^ ^4.^, » Mi. 3, 5-8. 

» Is. 30, 10; Mi. 3, 5. 11; Jer. 23, 26 f.; Ezek. 13, 19. 

Is. 28, 7 f.; Mi. 2, 11. . n Hos. 9, 8 f. Jer. 23, 14. 

13 Hos. 9, 7. Jer. 23, 13. 

13 Hos. 4, 4; 5, Iff.; 9, 7ff.; Is. 28, 7ff.; Jer. 23, Ilf. 

13 Jer. 5, 13; 23, 29. 32. 3^ 3 x, i^ Is. 30; 10 f. 
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word of Yahweh were not something widely different from mere 
-empty dreams.^ They have so little inspiration that they " steal 
the word of Yahweh from each other.” ^ Thus they lead the people 
astray, not only morally but by failing to give them any warning 
of what is really coming, namely, Yahweh’s threatened punishment; 
and in this way they prevent the people from repenting while there 
is yet time.® In particular, their constant declarations that success 
will attend all the undertakings of the State and the people, where- 
by they “strengthen the hands of the evil,” are proof of the 
incapacity of the nebhfim. The true prophet is not a prophet of 
good fortune.^ — Such a view is, of course, highly controversial and 
biased; but it shows us what the prophetic ideal of the prophets of 
judgment really was. 

4. This does not mean, however, that the prophets of judgment 
were any less conscious of special experiences and a special call 
than the professional nebhi'im were. On the contrary, the conscious- 
ness of a call, mediated by special and supernormal experiences, 
to serve Yahweh in a special way, is spiritually their very raison 
d’etre. They have had a new experience of God; the inherently 
irrational entity, God, has intervened to give their lives a new 
direction,^ which in some ways diverges sharply from their previous 
ideas® and from what, as children of their age and people, they 
would naturally feel and desire.'^ 

They know that they have experienced strange and supernatural 
things — that they are in direct contact with the deity. In the same 
breath that Amos repudiates the suggestion that he is a professional 
nabhf he says: “But Yahweh said to me: Go and be a prophet 
{liinnahhf) against my people Israel.”® It is to this end that Yahweh 
has taken him away from the worldly calling he has followed 
hitherto. — Isaiah hears Yahweh asking “ Whom shall we send and 

" Jer. 23, 25-29, * Jer. 23, 30. » Jer. 23, 32. 

Jer. 28, 8f. ^ ^m. 7, 15; Is. 6; Jer. 1. 

« Of. Am. 7, 1 m with 8, 1 ff.; 9, 1 ff. ^ Jer. 20, 7 ff. 

s Am. 7, 15. 
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who will go for us? ” And an inner impulse compels him to say 
“ Here am I, send me.” To this end his mouth is cleansed and 
consecrated.^ — Jeremiah knows that he is predestined, fashioned in 
his mother’s womb, sanctified and called to be a prophet of Yahwehj 
before ever he existed, Yahweh saw him in his mind and “ knew 
him”: and this accounts for his coming into the world at alL^ — 
The prophets declare that their vocation is far more valid than that 
of the professional prophets because they are endowed with the one 
thing necessary for a prophet. This qualification is not the ecstatic 
spirit (see below), but justice and power it is precisely the prophets 
of judgment who are eo ipso the true prophets, whereas the ordinary 
prophets of good fortune have to produce special evidence of their 
vocation and authority.^ 

The call is not only certain but imperative; he who has heard 
the voice of Yahweh cannot help being a prophet:*^ when Yahweh 
has spoken, who can but prophesy? Sometimes the prophet is anxious 
to avoid the heavy responsibility of the call; this, however, he cannot 
do, for Yahweh has bewitched him and rendered him powerless as 
a young man bewitches a maiden, and the prophet is subject to 
an inner constraint for the rest of his days.® Woe to him if he 
fail to preach the word! Jeremiah wrestles with his God all his life 
through, but cannot get free. Yahweh’s word is “ a consuming fire 
in his bones his hand is heavy upon” Isaiah.® The initial 
impulse in all the prophets is this overwhelming experience of God. 
Having apprehended God as a Person with certain definite attributes 
they are obliged to proclaim this or that, for instance his righteousness 
or his love. Their whole existence and all that they do is necessarily 
governed by their experience of something divine which is distinct 
from themselves. 

In its form this vocation is similar to that of the nebhiTm. 
The prophet must speak Yahweh’s word; in fact, the word is in 


^ Is. 6, 5-^8. » Jer. 1, 5. » Mi. 3, 8. * Jer. 28, 8 f. 

5 Am. 3, 8; Jer. 20, 7. « Jer. 20, 9. ^ Jer. 20, 9. « Is. 8, 11. 
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liim,^ has been put into his mouth. ^ Moreover the true prophet is not 
•without some of the professional prophet’s experience of " possession ” 
or union with the deity. All that he thinks and feels is derived 
from Yahweh’s thoughts and feelings — it is thus with the divine 
indignation that dictates the words of judgment,® to mention a 
concrete example. In the early prophets of judgment all human 
feelings seem to have given way to this one; the involuntary bond 
of sympathy that Amos felt at first with his countrymen (7, 2. 5) is 
felt no longer, because the judgment of Yahweh is his own as well. 
Jeremiah feels that he has been expressly forbidden to intercede 
for the people;^ and Micah is filled with Yahweh’s own “rectitude” 
and “ power ” to punish sin.^ Sometimes the prophets are conscious 
of strong emotion which they distinguish from their own natural 
feelings : this is the hot indignation of Yahweh burning within them, 
and it cannot be repressed, even though it should destroy the people,® 
In such cases a conflict may arise between this extraneous emotion 
and the prophet’s natural feelings; this conflict takes the form of 
an attempt to intercede, but intercession is forbidden, and another 
voice in the prophet’s soul endorses the prohibition^ 

Manifestly there is an ecstatic element in all this. The attitude 
taken up by the great prophets to ecstatic phenomena is marked 
by the same duality as their attitude to nebhmsm in general. On 
the one hand there is the unmistakable ecstatic element in their 
experience, recognizable already in their close adherence to the 
ways and language of nebhi’ism. Their symbolic actions have to 
some extent the character of compulsive ideas and actions. The 
fact that Isaiah went about “ naked ” in the streets for three years, 
although the explanatory word only came to him at the end of that 
time,® seems to show that he acted at first from a vague sense of 
compulsion, the symbolic meaning of which did not become clear to 
him until later. We hear of an irresistible inward compulsion to 

1 Jer. 5, 13; 20, 9. ^ Jer. 1, 9; 5, 14; Ezek. 3, 1 ff. 

3 Jer. 6, 10. ^ Jer. 14, 11; 15, If. ® Mi. 3, 8. 

’ Cf. Jer. 5, 6 (the prophet’s own words). * Is. 20. 


« Jer. 6, 11 ff. 
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speak, ^ of equally irresistible and to some extent incomprehensible 
emotions,^ sometimes also of wild, excited gestures,^ of excited speech,^ 
and of the paralyzing effect of Yahweh’s hand.^ There are visions® 
and voices.’^ 

5. All this, however, really represents unessentials — the outward 
form of concomitant circumstances. The “ visions ” of the prophets 
are a case in point. In reality they occur comparatively seldom. 
Most of them are not what psychologists term hallucinations. They 
are observations of actual phenomena which become symbols of what 
lies perhaps already unconscious and latent in the prophet, and 
evoke an interpretation which is, may be, of a hallucinatory nature. 
In other words, they are what psychologists call illusions: real sense 
perceptions, supplemented by and interpreted in accordance with 
thoughts and ideas which are present in the mind, although perhaps 
under the threshold of consciousness, and are called up by the sense 
perceptions. Even through this psychological nexus God speaks to 
them. — While occupied with the thought of the unavoidable destruction 
which is bound to come upon sinful Israel Amos catches sight of 
a basket of summer fruit, the Hebrew ga^§; this word q^aig, which 
rises involuntarily to his lips (whether it is spoken or not is immaterial) 
recalls by its sound the concept qeg “ end,” thus evoking the 
hitherto unconscient thought: The end is come upon my people 
Israel.” The strong emotional colour which this idea derives from 
Amos’ religious and moral indignation is now heightened, and his 
thought acquires perhaps the vividness and force of an auditory 
hallucination. In this way, through this luminous thought, God speaks 
to him. He knows that this is precisely how Yahweh must think 
of Israel; the words are spoken by Yahweh himself, and the sight 
of the basket of fruit is obviously providential; therefore: “Yahweh 

1 Jer. 6, Ilf.; 20, 9. « Jer. 6, 11. 

" Ezek. 6, 11; 21, 17. 19. ^ ^zek. 21, 2. 7. 31 f. 

® Is. 8, 11; Ezek. 1, 3; 3, 22; 8, 1; 33, 22; 37, 1; 40, 1. 

® See Am. 7, 1-9; 8, 1 ff.; 9, Iff.; Is. 6; Jer. 1; 24; Ezek. 1; 8; Zech. 1-6. 

" Is. 22, 14; 40, 3. 6. 
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showed me ” and Yaliweh said ” (Am. 8, 1 f.). — With similar 
thoughts in his mind and full of apprehensions aroused hy the 
tidings of the Scythian raids, Jeremiah goes out one day and 
stops to contemplate a flowering almond tree — the Thatching tree ” 
("eg shoqedh), as the Israelites call it. Why, he wonders, do its 
leafless branches blossom before all other trees? The name itself 
evokes a thought which, consciously or unconsciously, has haunted 
him day and night — the thought the punishment viust come; and 
now the word comes to him that Yahweh “ watches ” over his word, 
to carry out his threats of j^unishment. The strength of his emotion 
now invests this thought with the character of an audible word 
from Yahweh (Jer. 1, 11 f.). — It is the same thing with the visions 
in Amos 7, 1—3 (real locusts), 7, 4f. (a real fire due to drought), 
7, 7 f. (a real plumbline on a real wall), Jer. 1, 13 ff. (a real boiling 
cauldron), 24, 1 f. (a real basket of figs).^ 

^ This interpretation of the genesis of Amos’ visions was first broached by 
Gunkel and Holscher, and it is also shared by Weiser. In his paper ZAW 1934, 
pp, 22 fi., J. P. Seierstad has recently again challenged it, and maintained that the 
visions have no sensible nexus. What is of interest to him, from a religious view- 
point, — and here he is right, — is to distinctly show the difference between the 
divine “I” and the prophetic “I” and the clear consciousness during prophetic 
experience, and he thinks that Holscher and others have failed to bring that to 
the fore. (He also quotes some passages from my own papers Edda 1926, p. 244, 
and NTT 1932, p. 15, from which he draws the inference that, in my opinion, 
prophetic experience is always ecstatic and amounts to a kind of mystic identity 
between God and man. My opinion is just the opposite, as will be clearly seen 
from the present paper and from my contribution to JBL quoted below. The 
passages which he quotes deal, in the first place, with original nebhi’ism, and, in 
the second, they do not lead to the consequences he assumes.) It must be admitted 
that some of Hblscber’s remarks seem to justify Seierstad’s objection, e.g. what he 
says Die Profeten,” p. 25 (quoted by S. p. 27), But Holscher’s account of Amos 
shows that, in reality, he does not reckon with any kind of extreme ecstasy, and 
still less with mystic identity. If we consider the whole context in the works 
of Holscher, and if we do not attach undue importance to certain, somewhat 
inappropriate, theoretical statements, it becomes evident that H. does not hold 
an opinion about the prophets which “ ein wirklich geistespersonliches Verbal tnis 
zwischen dera Propheten und seinem Gotte ausschlieOt ” (S. p.23); cf. “Die Profeten,” 
p. 197. What is wrong in Holscher’s treatment of higher projjhethood is, mainly, 
Acta Orientalia, XIII. 
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Even tlie vision of Yaliweh himself can be evoked in this way. 
The altar which Amos sees in 9, Iff. is the real altar at Bethel, 
“ before Yahweh.” The sight of the altar calls forth through 
association the conception of Him, ‘‘ before whose face ” it stands. 
And suddenly he “ sees ” Yahweh himself standing there ready to 
begin his work of destruction. — The same thing happens, too, when 
Isaiah receives his call in the vision of Ch. 6. At the great annual 
festival — when “ Yahweh the King ” was believed to be present in 
person in his temple — the prophet has prostrated himself in adoration 
on the threshold (cfr. v. 4) of the sanctuary. From here he can 
see into the almost dark chamber where the hymn of the temple 


only that he stretches the word ‘^ecstasis” too far. N. Micklem’s criticism. Prophecy 
and Eschatology (quoted by S. l.c. p. 31, note 2), does not, therefore, apply to 
HSlscher. — On the other hand, it is an evident misunderstanding when Seierstad 
seems to think that a “ geistespersbnliches Verhilltnis ” between the prophet and 
his god nnavoidably leads to an unpsychological conception of prophetic experience, 
thus also of the visions of Amos. Without himself being aware of the fact, S. 
has here taken from bygone times the exaggerated belief in the validity and 
hearing of the so-called “ natural laws ” and “ causal nexuses,” including “ psycho- 
logical causality,” as if such a “ natural ” causation must exclude a religious 
explanation and a “ superhuman ” reality working through the agency of causal 
nexus. I am unable to see how Seierstad’s explanation of Amos’ visions as “ rein 
innerliche Erlebnisse” (Lc. p. 26), or, in psychological terms, as mere visual and 
auditory hallucinations, necessarily follows from, or even adds strength to, his 
general conception of prophetic experience, a conception which is also mine. On 
the contrary, both the “ geistespersonliche ” relationship between an *‘I” and a 
“ thou ” during the experience, and the thoroughly conscious attitude of the 
prophet towards the revelations, seem to me to appear in clearer light, if we 
reckon with sensible, real things, which have, psychologically speaking, called forth 
the visionary experiences, religiously speaking, have been instruments of the 
revelation. The less importance we attach to the ecstatic aspect, the more 
“ natural,” speaking psychologically, we conceive it, the nearer we shall come to 
the essential, and, from a religious point of view, the real factor in prophetic 
revelation. In this respect the theology of the 0. T. might learn something from 
the modem Oxford Movement, which has revived the notion of God “ speaking ” 
to us. In order to maintain that it is a wonder ” that God’s word comes to 
the prophets, it is not necessary to break the normal psychological connexion. 
What is wonderful ” is that God speaks to us, sinners as we are, just through 
the psychological connexion. 
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singers is resounding or has just resounded. Wreaths o£ snaoke 
rise from the glowing embers on the altar of incense and fill the 
whole chamber. Suddenly the prophet “ sees YahAveh himself 
seated on a lofty throne — or rather, he apprehends him, without 
actually seeing him, for his account only says that the train of 
Yahweh’s robe filled the sanctuary. He hears the song of the 
seraphim, and soon after, Yahweh’s Amice calling him to proclaim 
what he has long been fearing: that the punishment which will 
scarcely leave “ a remnant ” is now at hand. 

Notwithstanding these visions of Yahweh (theophanies) the 
prophets are aware that they have not seen Yahweh in his “ corporeal ” 
person. They speak of what they have seen as a ‘Vision,” meaning 
something different from actual sight; it was only Moses who in 
the fullest sense of the word saw Yahweh with his eyes, “ face to 
face.”^ Accordingly the prophets do not give any description of 
Yahweh in their accounts of these visions. Even Ezekiel, who 
describes in considerable detail, only speaks of the illuminated 
storm-cloud which seems to him to be Yahweh’s throne.® He has 
not seen Yahweh, only his “glory”; and perhaps Ave get nearest 
to his meaning if we say that he has seen a reflection of Yahweh 
himself. 

Apart from the above-mentioned cases, visions do not play 
a very important part except in Zechariah, and with him we come 
to the epigoni. Here, however, the visions are not hallucinations 
but what the Old Testament itself calls “visions of the night,” ^ 
i.e. that objecfcivation of conceptions and thoughts which, in association 
with some real sense perception, occurs so readily in the intermediate 
state between sleep and waking, before all the senses have been 
“ shut off.” In other words, these visions are normal occurrences, 
analogous to those of Amos. It is noticeable, moreoAmr, how 

A Num. 12, 6; Dtn. 34, 10. 

* Ez. 1, 4-28. As for the original text comp. G. HSlscher: Hesekiel. Der 
Dichter und das Buch [Beih. 39 z. ZAAV], Giefien 1924, pp. 45 ff. 

8 Job 4, 13; 33, 15. 


18 * 
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prominently artificial symbols appear in Zechariah’s night visions, 
and liow clearly they derive from the temple and the cult, with 
its sacred objects and acts-— in fact from things which are very 
familiar to the prophet and form elements of his normal consciousness 
(e.g. the lamps, ritual purifications, &c.). At the same time the 
allegorical application of these symbols is so marked that one 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the prophet’s mind consciously 
elaborated them. 

Auditory hallucinations are as rare as visual hallucinations. 
Apart from what is heard in the visions, they hardly occur at all. 
Refex'ence may be made to Is. 40, 3. 6. 

The descriptions of an ecstatic state in other passages are 
indicative of the kind of trance which is induced by a self-suggestive 
concentration of consciousness : the eager watching ” ^ of the prophet. 
To his mind this is the operation of Yahweh’s hand ” ; and clear 
cases of it are so rare that Isaiah thinks it necessary to indicate 
an experience of this sort by saying: “thus spake Yahweh to me 
at the time his hand held me fast."^ It is through concentration, 
prayer and patient listening that the “ word ” comes to the prophet.^ 
One or two cases in which the prophets appear to claim miraculous 
power for themselves or their words should probably be regarded 
as later elaborations of the original text.'^ In point of fact only 
the revelational states of Ezekiel show signs of ecstatic excitement; 
his psychic make-up seems to have differed somewhat from that 
of the other prophets, as is indicated by his style, which is 
often hectic. 

How slight was the importance attached by the prophets 
to ecstatic manifestations as such, or as evidence of the divine 
nature of their experience, may he gathered from their attitude 
to nebhi’ism. In their eyes the “ frenzy ” of the nabhi’ is the very 


^ Hab, 2, 1 ff. 2 jg^ ji 3 Jqj.^ 42 ^ 4 .^ 

* Ezek. 11, 1—23 caa hardly be original; in Is. 7, 10 ff. the original text 
has certainly been elaborated, but to what extent is uncertain. 
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thing that shows his “ folly ” ; ^ and his ecstasy, if it proves anything, 
may just as well prove that he is possessed by a lying spirit^ or 
by Ba^al.^ 

It is instructive, again, to observe the prophets’ attitude to 
the concept of Yahweli^s spirit — the traditional term used by the 
earlier nebhi'ism to denote ecstatic possession and its manifestations. 
They never appeal to the spirit of Yahweli or to any ^ spiritual ” 
endowment in confirmation of their prophetic consciousness or their 
conviction that they speak Yahweh’s word. Not one of the few 
passages in the prophets which invest the prophet with Yahweh’s 
spirit can be ascribed to the prophetic writer himself^ — with the 
possible exception of Ezekiel,^ in whom the ecstatic element becomes 
more prominent again. The prophets even repudiate the idea of 
possession by the spirit as something definitely undesirable; for it 
is just the “ man of spirit ” who is a frenzied ^ fool ” ® — and certainly 
it is not mere fortuity that leads them to use the word 
meaning both ‘‘ spirit ” and wind,” to describe the “ windy,” 
futile, lying character of the nabhi'^ and his works.^ The ecstatic 
associations of this concept of the spirit are the very reason why 
the great prophets object to it.® 

In reality, then, all that is left of the ecstatic element in the 
great prophets is the psychological core both of ecstasy and of 
every ardent spiritual activity into which a man throws himself 
heart and soul: an intense preoccupation with or ‘^obsession” by a 
single dominant idea that sets its impress upon the very fibre of 
personality and governs thought and life alike. That this condition 
may sometimes assume ecstatic forms is of minor importance. The 
entire mental activity of the prophets exhibits a special spiritual 

1 Hos. 9, 7. 2 Of. 1 K^. 22, 22. ^ 23, 13. 

^ In Mi. 3, 8 the text is glossed; eth yhwh is a gloss, as the metre shows. 

® Ezek. 2, 2; 3, 12. 14. 24; 8, 3; 11, 1. 5; 37, 1. Most of the passages are 
certainly redactional, see Hlilscher; Hesekiel. Der Dichter mid das Buch. 

s Hos. 9, 7. Mi. 2, 11; Jer. 5, 13, 

® See, further, my paper The Spirit and the Word in the Pre-exilic 
reforming Prophets, in Journal of Biblical Literature 1934, pp. 199*- 227. 
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'' elevation,” of vdiicti the distinguishing mark is that they do not 
act themselves, but another acts through them. They do not produce 
anything themselves; something is given to them. In this state 
thoughts, ideas and images come to them from the unconscious 
(subconscious) self, after all inhibiting ideas, feelings and opinions 
have been discarded in order that the one central reality may 
develop freely and “ rise up in their heart,” where it has been 
secretly sown. There is really an intensive, free-flowing but 
unconscious creative wmrk in progress within them: analogous to 
inspired artistic creation, save that in this case religion is invested 
with an artistic form. Their thoughts rise up as plastic images, 
and are formed into rhythms and verses: a divine word in the 
form of a work of art is given to them without their being conscious 
of any mental activity except that involved in concentrating to 
“watch” and “wait.” This may be called ecstasy; but spiritually 
it is on an infinitely higher plane than the old unbalanced enthusiasm 
and paralyzing visions of terror. 

6. The kernel of the matter here is that the prophets are 
directed hy a clearly apprehended religious and moral idea which 
has become their oion with the full cogency of an experience of 
reality^ determining all that they are and feel and think and do. 
It is precisely this spiritual enlightenment that prevents them from 
being ecstatics in the old sense. Their certainty is not founded 
upon ecstasy but upon the reception of the “ word of Yahweli ” 
(see below). 

Regarded from a “ formal ” standpoint, then, the certitude 
of the great prophets depends upon something experiential^ of a 
special and sometimes ecstatic nature. Ultimately this is the 
experience of God, as I have said. 

If, however, we examine this experience more closely, we 
recognize that it is not to be identified with any and every experience 
of God. In itself the experience is an immediate datum of an 
irrational kind. An alien, intrinsically incomprehensible power 
grips and directs them. But the experience is not devoid of form 
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or content. It bas a content which can be apprehended by the 
mind: it is the medium of a new apprehension of God: it reveals 
a revelational content. This can be seen already in Amos. When, 
looking back and reflecting upon the past (see below), he compiles 
the record of his visionary experiences, he brings out both the 
traditional and the new aspects of his experience of God. In the 
two first visions we have still the covenant-bound Yahweh of popular 
belief, the God who may punish his people, but who " takes it 
back ” when the punishment threatens to destroy, and his people’s 
cries of distress and intercessions reach his ear. In the three last 
visions Amos realizes that, the people being what they are, Yahweh 
neither can nor will forgive them again. The intermediate experience, 
which is not described and of which the circumstances are quite 
obscure, must have contained a call to pronounce sentence of death 
upon the sinful people.^ Accordingly we may say that an intrinsically 
irrational experience of God is here the medium of a factual 
revelation and a vocational revelation with an entirely rational 
content — that is, a content which can be apprehended and fashioned 
by the mind. 

It appears, then, that the content is the deciding factor which 
«> 

makes the prophets’ experience an experience of God. The experience 
of an empty and more or less unutterable mysternm tremendim et 
fascinosum would not make the prophets essentially different from 
the common nabhf; the ecstatic nebhi'im had purely “numinous” 
experiences, but these were of no value as revelations. What is 
merely “numinous” may just as well be “Ba'al” as Yahweh; it 
may just as well be “ a lying spirit ” as the spirit of Yahweh, and 
of this the great prophets are fully aware. The content of an 
experience makes it an experience of Yahweh, or rather, proves 
that it is one. In other words, the certitude of the experience 

^ Weiser (p. 70 ff.) recognizes that this is the theological content of Amos’ 
visions, hut he gives it an unduly marked and one-sided form by exaggerating 
the contrast. On this see T. Seierstad; ‘‘ Amos-profetien i Ijoset av nyare 
gransking,” Teologi og Kirke, II, Oslo 1931, p. Ill ft. 
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depends upon tvliether it has a definite content ^ capable of being 
apprehended by the mind and tested by religions and moral standards. 
Through the experience and its elaboration in the mind a definite 
religious and moral image of God and, in modern language, a 
definite religious and moral life-ideal, emerge into consciousness 
as the compulsive and confirmatory power which attests the reality 
of the prophets’ experience and call, no less than the truth of their 
message, the communicated word. 

To avoid misunderstanding, however, I would expressly add 
that one can only distinguish in the abstract between the experience 
and its content 5 what the prophets experience — what makes them 
prophets — is the apprehension of God as a “ Person ” with definite 
attributes and definite demands affecting themselves as well as the 
people. 

But the revelation of God which emerges in this way must 
obviously have strong associations with the prophets’ general outlook 
and the specific ideas and emotions already present in their minds. 
They themselves are conscious of the link with the past and their 
forefathers’ ideas of God^ — conscious, too, of their place in a historical 
process of revelation. This, indeed, explains the fact that they can 
receive revelations at all. 

If, then, we inquire as to the nature of this central, affective 
complex of religious ideas which is expressed in the experiences of 
the great prophets and gives them a partially ecstatic form, there 
can be no doubt of the answer. The story of Elijah expresses 
it in the clear-cut terms of a programme: it is the "zeal” or 
passion for Yahweh Sebaoth^ — for his honour and recognition and 
unchallenged sway in the minds of men. But it should be observed 
that this does not mean Yahweh the popular covenant God of the 
national religion, but One who is both holy and terrible and morally 
just This is the idea which is confirmed and given a deeper content 
by the prophets’ experience, to become a fresh point of departure 


^ Cf. Am. 5, 25; Jer. 28, 8. 


» 1 Kg. 19, 10. 
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for the further revelation which is mediated in their prophetic 
message. The counterpart of this is the consciousness not only of 
the “uncleanness” of all “flesh,” and the impassable gulf separating 
it from the deity, but of the awful concrete sinfulness of the pGOjple 
Israel, which constitutes a mockery of the holy and righteous God. 

These are no vague feelings and ideas in the great prophets, 
but clearly apprehended thoughts rationally adopted by their minds. 
They are evidences not of “ possession ” and ecstasy, but of mental 
activity. 

7. In point of fact the rational element in this mental process 
is very strong. Stated in a rather extreme form, we might say 
that the main thing here is not the experience of God per se, but 
what the prophets get out of it. Or, to put it in another way, the 
main thing is how their divinely directed personality reacts to the 
experience, converting an irrational, individual datum into a rational, 
social activity. 

The prophets never dwell upon the actual experience of God: 
they only mention it in order to draw practical conclusions from it. 
In other words, they never allude to it for its own sake, but as 
something which they have elaborated by the rational activity of 
their reasoning, moral and religious personality. By a process of 
thought they first grasp the significance of the experience, then 
proceed, on the one hand to a rational apprehension of God and 
his nature, plan and demands, on the other to an existential estimate 
of themselves — an estimate which tells them that they have been 
created to be prophets^ and to proclaim whatever is put into their 
mouths by the God whom they have apprehended. This is best 
exemplified, perhaps, in Amos.^ He is not concerned with the 
visionary experiences, as such, in 7, 1—3. 4-6, 7-8; 8, 1—3; here, 
as everywhere else, a related vision is a vision that has been 
elaborated in the mind. With conscious artistry he has arranged 
separate visions antithetically in pairs, to illustrate a particular train 


1 Cf. Jer. 1, 5. 


2 Cf. Weiser’s book, pp. 295 ff. 
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of ideas. Grouped in this way they show us what his thought has 
extracted from them: — 1. It is Yahweh’s nature to forgive for a 
long time, but now he can forgive no longer on account of Israel’s 
sinfulness; 2. the visions convey an imperative call to ‘‘go and 
prophesy against his people Israel ” (7, 15) — a summons which Amos 
afterwards expresses in the memorable words: “when Yahweh has 
spoken, who can but prophesy? ” (3, 8). 

In fact, the best proof that revelation is subjected to rational 
elaboration is the manner in which the great prophets repeatedly 
endeavour to summarize the essentials of their conception of God 
and of true religion in a brief formula. “ Seek not the places of 
the cult, but hate the evil and love the good and establish judgment 
in the gate,” says Amos (5, 4-6. 14-15)^ uttering the words as his 
own. “ Not sacrifice and burnt offerings but brotherliness and 
upright conduct,” says Hosea (6, 6). And similar utterances are to 
be found in the others; see Is. 1, 10-17; Am. 5^ 21-24; Mi. 6, 6-8. 

8. The working of the prophet’s mind may be clearly recognized 
in matters of detail as well. 

Isaiah’s call, in Oh, 6, seems to be a good instance of this. 
The vision ends with an unequivocal prediction that even the last 
remnant of Israel in Canaan will perish.^ From the very first all 
that the prophet does is clearly intended to harden Israel, so that 
the people may rush to destruction with open eyes and ears. But 
this does not harmonize with what Isaiah says on other occasions. 
From his first appearance onwards he always expects that “a remnant 
will return” (7, 3); more than thirty years later he speaks of a 
remnant being graciously spared (1, 9), and Yahweh himself will 
lay the foundation stone of a new and faithful people in Zion (28, 16). 
Even some time after his inaugural vision the thought that his 
message merely has a hardening effect strikes him as something 
strange and incomprehensible, which he can only explain by supposing 
that Yahweh has poured out a “ spirit of sleep ” upon the people, 

1 The last three words of v. 13 are lacking in the LXX and are undoubtedly 
a later addition. 
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and lias “ covered their eyes ” (29, 9 £) — here, be it noted, it is 
again the prophet, not Yahweh, who speaks. 

It seems fairly certain, therefore, that the thought of the 
hardening effect of his message only occurred to Isaiah as the result 
of a long period of unsuccessful endeavours to induce the people 
to believe (cf. 7, 4-13). Now, however, he realizes also that this 
must have been foreseen and willed by Yahweh, since his word 
cannot fall dead to the ground. It is actually part of his chastisement 
of the people’s awful sins that they will become utterly hardened 
and incapable of escaping their punishment. Having won through 
to this conviction by meditating in thought and faith on his experience 
of God and his call, the prophet unconsciously interpolates it into 
his account of the call itself. For anything that subsequently proves 
to be Yahweh’s plan must have been embodied in the call which 
first revealed his plan. 

Even Amos is not content to repeat the divine communications 
in what may be termed an impersonal, “ objective ” way. The 
prophet’s mind works upon the revelation, drawing logical inferences 
from the words received and from the whole conception of Yahweh 
and his plan conveyed therein; then he proceeds to weave these 
conclusions into his utterances, giving them the same weight and 
authority as Yahweh’s word itself. A good example of this is 
Amos 5, 4-6. 14-15. Nowhere in Amos do we find a direct word 
of Yahweh with a call to repent in order to escape the extreme 
penalty,^ The call to repentance is everywhere given in Amos’ 
own words, in form as well as substance;^ and the hypothetical 
may be Yahweh will show mercy to the remnant of Joseph ” 
supports this view. But to Amos himself it is all just as much an 


^ The yersification shows that v. 4 b is not original, but a redactional 
expansion of the introductory formula, duplicating- in content v. 6, where the 
prophet himself is the speaker. I would especially emphasize that its deletion on 
grounds of style makes no factual difference to the substance of Amos’ prophetic 
message, since the thought is expressed in nearly identical words in y. 6. 

^ Am. 5, 4-6. 14-15. 
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authoritative message from Yahweh, introduced by the usual 
introductory formula, thus saith Yahweh.” The words are the 
prophet’s, the thought is rooted in his experience of God, and 
therefore the whole utterance is a revealed message. 

Another good example is Jeremiah 5, 1—9. As a whole this 
poem is couched in the prophet’s own words, describing his experiences 
in Jerusalem and (rhetorically) inviting his hearers to go and see 
for themselves that what he says is true: there is not one who is 
mindful o£ the will of Yahweh. On this account he threatens manifold 
evils. But by his experience and intuition of God he knows that 
the eyes of Yahweh cannot endure the sight of so much impurity 
and sin, nor tolerate such a people; accordingly the prediction of 
punishment unconsciously assumes the form of a direct word of 
Yahweh, the prophet putting into Yahweli’s mouth what he knoios 
would be said by a holy God in such circumstances. That which 
rises spontaneously in the mind as an inspired word of Yahweh, 
and that which follows rationally and with logical cogency from 
the prophet’s belief in God and the moral ideal (the will of God) 
are alike the authoritative, divine word. 

Such formal distinctions implying no factual difference in 
content or authority are frequently met with in the prophets. They 
afford evidence of the strong rational element in their experiences. 

Another proof of this is the intentionally artistic form frequently 
given to the prophecies, with regular stanzaic structure, refrains,^ 
all manner of far-fetched plays on words, ^ &e. Probably this indicates 
that in most cases the inspired word only received its proper elaborated 
form at the time of its public utterance. In Isaiah’s parable of 
the vineyard (5, 1—7), for instance, the allegorical, poetic form seems 
to be entirely due to a later, conscious literary effort; the real 
word of Yahweh is the sentence of judgment in v. 6—6, where we 
find the traditional metaphor ‘^Yahweh’s vineyard” (applied to 
Israel) which inspired Isaiah’s allegorical poem. 


^ E.g. Is. 0, 7~20; 5, 25-aO. * E.g. ML 1, 8-16. 
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9. The clearest proof of the rational element in the experiences 
of the prophets is their attitude to ‘‘ the word of Tahoeh.** This 
brings us to the second main reason for their rejection of professional 
nebhilsm, apart from their dislike of unrestrained ecstasy: the 
profound moral distinction between the nabh^ and the great prophets. 

The usual expression for the prophets^ experience is: “ Yahweh’s 
word came to me ” — better, “ became an active reality in me ” 
(d^hhar yliioh liayah elai). Equally common, perhaps, is the expression: 
^‘Yahweh said to me.” Occasionallj^ we have: “ Yahweh revealed 
himself in my ear.”^ We have seen that when the prophets say 
" Yahweh showed me,” “I saw,” and the like, they do not imply 
the outward vision face to face ” of metaphysical realities. It 
would likewise be wrong to infer from references to the speech 
and words of Yahweh that the prophets mean audible, external 
and real speaking “ face to face ” ; in fact the Old Testament 
expressly denies that the revelations of the prophets assumed any 
mythical ” form of this kind, which was only vouchsafed to Moses 
in the dim past.^ Voices heard with the outward ear in visions 
or “ visions of the night ” are very rare in the prophets. 

A “ word,” dabhar^ means something more in Hebrew than 
what is audibly spoken and perceptible by the senses. It is a 
« thing ” (one of the meanings of dahhar)^ a reality of some kind. 
A “ word ” is an effective exercise of power, an act.^ The statement 
that Yahweh speaks ” means that he brings something to pass.^ 
And this is true of the prophetic “ word ” as well.^ A thought, 
too, is a “ word ”5 thinking is “ speaking in one’s heart.” ^ By using 
the expression “ Yahweh’s word came into existence within me ” 
the prophets explicitly indicate that they are conscious of the fact 
that inspiration and revelation is something that takes place in 
their own soul. Yahweh speaks in the heart of the (true) prophets.'^ 

^ Is. 22 , 14. 2 12 , Deut. 34, 10. 

3 Of. Is. 9, 7; Ps. 147, 15. * Ps. 33, 9. 

5 Of. Jer. 5, 14; Is. 55, 10 f.; 40, 8; Jer. 23, 29. 

6 Ps. 14, 1. 7 Jer. 23, 26. 
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The reference is to what has been called “ inward perception 
( Wahrnehniung):^ all of a sudden the thought or image or “ word 
is in their consciousness — is there as a life-directive realily and 
operative powder which has to he translated into speech and action: 
w^hich has to he obeyed because it possesses an authority deriving 
not from the messenger, but from the sender. It is Yahweh's word, 
however much its form may be due to the prophet. 

Here, however, the difference between the older nebhrim 
and the great prophets comes out very clearly. The nebhfim 
believed that everything they “ heard ” or which welled up in them 
when they were in ecstasy, was the word of Yahweh, even if the 
spirit had only given them ‘‘ lying words.” ^ But the great prophets 
know perfectly well that “ words ” can come to them which are 
nothing but "visions of their own hearts.”^ Accordingly they lay 
down certain criteria of the true icord of Yahweh^ 

No importance is attached to the purely external test furnished 
hy the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the prophecy.^ The prophets 
saw only too often that their prophecies were not fulfilled, or were 
not fulfilled in the way they had said and expected. Nevertheless 
they insist that they speak the word of Yahweh.^ — Undoubtedly 
the extraneous character of the experience means something to 
them: once the word has risen to their lips, complete in its artistic, 
rhythmical form, they see a proof of its genuineness in the fact 
that it comes from above. They do not feel that they have made 
it: they have only waited for it. 

But evidence of this sort may easily be deceptive. The content 
of the word will afford a more reliable test. In the early prophets 
there is no marked conflict between wbat they feel or wish and 
what the " word ” says. The later prophets, however, especially 

^ See J. HS.nel, Das Erkennen Gottes bei den Scbriftpropheten, 1923. 

* 1 Kg. 22, 22. » Jer. 23, 16. 

* See ray pa^er, mentioned above p. 277, note B. 

» Jer. 28, 9, of. 17, 15^ 12, 1 ff. 

® Is, 5, 19; Jer. 17, 15; Hab. 1, 12 ff., cf. Is, 8, 16-18; Mi. 7, 1-7. 
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Jeremiah, often recognize that Yahweh’s word runs entirely counter 
to their own wishes and natural bent.^ And from this they learn, 
not without inward suffering, the bitter truth that Yahweh’s word 
may be known by the hammer-like force with which it breaks 
down the resistance in the prophet himself. The word comes 
differently and is different in its content from what they expect or 
desire; but this may be the very thing that proves it to be Yahweh’s 
word.^ His word is that which is unexpected, extraneous, irrational, 
seemingly foolish; in concrete cases which appear to demand something 
quite unreasonable of the prophet he perceives that it is the word 
of Yahweh.”^ Possibly Jeremiah was the first to recognize this 
clearly, but the earlier prophets certainly have a feeling of the 
same thing. ^ 

In all such cases, however, the ancients meant that also malign 
powers might be at work. How, then, can the prophet be sure 
that the thoughts which come to him are Yahweh’s word? There is 
no doubt of the answer: he knows this from the clear ^ intelligible 
moral and religious content of the word. 

The prophets affirm that they “know” Yahweh.® And to 
the Hebrew “ knowing ” certainly does not imply a merely theoretical 
activity. To “ know wisdom ” means to practise it; to know Yahweh 
means to do right in a religious and moral sense®-— and that, again, 
is the same as “wisdom.”*^ Hence the “knowing,” the “wisdom” 
presupposes good sense, understanding, and above all intelligent grasp 
of the connexion between right action and a happy life. The irreligious 
and unrighteous man is a “ fool.” Where there is no understanding 
there is no knowledge either.® — Conversely, the incomprehensible 
cannot be “ known ” ; since it cannot be understood, no one can 


^ Am. 7, 2. 5; Is. 6, 8ff.; Jer. 1, 6f.; 12, 1-5; 14, 11; 15, If.; 15, 10-21; 
16, Iff.; 17, 16; 28, 6. 12 ff. 

® Jer. 23, 29. » Jer. 32, 8 ff. 

^ Gf. Am. 7, Iff.; Is. 6, 11: 28, 21; 29, 14. 

« Of. Hos. 4, 1. 6; 5, 4; 6, 3. 6; Jer. 2, 8; 5, 3; 8, 7; 9, 2. 5; 22, 16. 

® Jer. 22, 16. ^ 28, 28 » Cf. Prov. 30, 18. 
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have that intimate grasp of it which is an essential meaning of the 
Hebrew word “ know.” The fact that a being is knowable implies 
a reasonable nniformitj and consistency in his conduct. Doubtless 
Yahweh is incomprehensible in himself,^ but his relations with mankind 
reveal the law of his nature, which is holiness and justice. — And 
the word of Yahweh must conform to the same standard. 

The word must have a clear rational import, otherwise it 
cannot be “apprehended,” Ecstatic stammering speech, glossolaly 
and the like, have no value in the reforming prophets’ eyes as 
divine utterance.^ From time to time they speak of their prophetic 
message as “ direction ” or “ instruction ” — tdrah ^ — in the right conduct 
which is well-pleasing to God; or as t^iUdJiah “ (instructive and 
evidential) admonition.”^ As such, and not as “ divinations,”^ their 
predictions deserve credence. It is not the reforming prophets’ 
knowledge or intuition of coming events that makes them prophets, 
or moves them to lift up their voice, but rather their perception 
of the sinfulness of the people, which cannot go unpunished by a 
God who is holy and just. Starting from this conviction they infer 
what will, and indeed must, happen if God is God. — But the toj^dh 
is just the guide to odgJit conduct that is needed. The wmrd of 
Yahweh must have a religious and moral content, otherwise it is 
not his word. A prophet who prophesies “ peace ” to such an 
ungodly people as Israel can only be a lying prophet — his words 
cannot be Yahweh’s word.® The true prophet is not one who 
possesses the ecstasy-producing spirit of Yahweh; he may be 
recognized by his possession of moral judgment and the courage to 
denounce the people’s sins.’ The word of Yahweh bears the same 
character; and this enables the prophet to know that it really comes 
from him. 


1 Cf. la. 28, 21. * Cf. Is. 28, 10-13. 

5 Is. 1, lOj 5, 24; 8, 16; 30, 9; 42, 4. 21; Jer, 6, 19. ♦ Is. 8, 16. 

® It ia si^ificant that they hardly ever call their utterances n^hudh 
“divination” or “oracle,” The headings in Is. 13—23 are secondary. 

® Jer. 6, 14; 28, 8, ^ 3^ 
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We see, therefore, that the great prophets apply a 7^ational, 
religious and moral standard to the secret experiences which come 
to them, testing these experiences by their moral and religious 
idea]. Only that which conforms to their ideal is accepted as the 
word of Yahweh. 

10. It follows from this that the great prophets are very far 
from being passive instruments of their ecstasies and hallucinations, 
or mechanical receivers for supernatural revelations of God. Their 
minds are at work, not only in the depths of the subconscious, 
but in their conscious thought as well Even their "watching,” 
" waiting ” and recollection are forms of mental labour. 

The prophets are religious and moral ^personalities who weigh 
and judge rationally.'^ Nothing that takes place in them is independent 
of the core of personality. The " word ” which comes to them, 
the “ compulsion ” they are under, is no outward, despotic and 
extraneous pressure, but an inner imperative which is one with their 
personality — their religious and moral ego. With their will, emotion 
and intuition they endorse the message Yahweh gives them, recognizing 
its moral and religious cogency. When that mark of genuineness 
is lacking, they recognize no message at all. 

It is evident, too, that the teaching of the different prophets 
bears the impress of the individual prophet’s personality, as regards 
both the content and the form. In Amos " justice ” occupies the 
foreground; in Hosea we have the spirit of brotherhood. In Isaiah 
Yahweh’s demands are summed up in belief, trust; and in Micah 
they are tantamount to humble walking with God. In Jeremiah 
echoes of his inner struggle with the word are heard in all his 
teaching; while Amos identifies himself with the W'ord of judgment, 
and Deutero -Isaiah throws himself as whole-heartedly into the 

^ The fact that the prophets are ignorant of the modern concept of 
“personality” and do not judge themselves by this standard — they do not speak 
of themselves at all — does not affect the argument and does not prevent us from 
using this concept in our description and estimate of them. Cramer’s failure to 
see this is the fundamental defect of the plan and method of his book. 

Acta orienialia. XIII. 
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p.athetie joy ■with ■which he announces the coming salvation. Each 
o£ these prophets speaks in his own style and reveals his own 
individual temperament. 

Being an independent personality, the prophet must possess 
•personal qualifications for the prophetic vocation — a special religious 
and moral disposition. It is not enough that he should be called; 
he must also be consecrated to speak the word of Yahweh, be taken 
out of his natural environment among the “ unclean ” people, and 
redeemed from sin.^ He must be “fashioned” in his mother’s 
womb, spiritually created and moulded into a prophet after Yahweh’s 
own mind; once this has been done, his youth and inexperience 
as a speaker do not matter.*— What makes a prophet truly a prophet 
is his possession of the proper moral and religious sense and power, 
coupled with ability to give lucid, rational expression thereto;* where- 
as the moral aberrations of the ordinary prophets— harlotry, lying, 
drunkenness, avarice, &c. — are incontestable evidence that they are 
lyi^^ prophets. He alone can be a prophet who has the moral 
insight and courage to tell Israel of its sin;® who does not “strengthen 
the hands of the evil ” by his predictions, but ruthlessly “ calls evil 
evil and good good” (Hertzberg), and is able to give intelligible 
expression to his convictions, at which he has arrived through his 
“ understanding ” or ratio. 

11. If we set out from the experience and apprehension of a 
moral God and ruler of the world, the subject matter of the prophets’ 
teaching is, as it were, a foregone conclusion. God being what he 
is and Israel what Israel is, the prophets must needs be prophets 
of judgment Here, however, we are up against the much debated 
question as to whether the point of departure for the prophets’ 
denunciations of judgment is political acumen, or an intuitive 
anticipation— possibly a supernatural knowledge— of impending 
«5aJanuties, or the glaring contrast between the state of the people 
and the rel igions and moral ideal. To this question we must answer 

' Is. 6, 5-7. « Jer. i, 5_8, a 3, 8. 

* Jer. as. 14. a Mi. 8, 8. 
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that none of the explanations suggested really goes to the root of 
the matter. The question is not correctly stated, inasmuch as it 
keeps within the hounds of psychological and historical causality, 
without penetrating into the territory where the ‘‘ laws ” of causality 
are no longer applicable. The real point of departure is a new 
experience of God and the knowledge thus communicated. If, 
however, we notice where tlie main emphasis lies in the prophecies 
(i.e. in their motivatio), there is no doubt that the revelation of 
God as a moral God is the great fact that illuminates both the 
present and the future for the proj^hets, giving rise to all their 
subsequent intuitions and insights. It is the central idea in the 
prophetic revelation — may it even be quite correct with Weiser^ 
to emphasize their experience of God as the strange, the different in 
kind, He, who is not such as the Israelites believe him to be. 

^ A. Weiser, Amos. 
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Saikaku’s “ Life of a voluptuous woman,” Second Book. 

By 

J. Ralider, Leiden. 

Introduction. 

Two recent publications, “ Vie d’une amie de la voluptd ” by 
G. Bonmarchand,^ and “ Fiinf Geschichten von liebenden Frauen ” 
by W. Donat ^ encouraged me to take up the arduous task of 
translating the second book of Saikaku’s Koshoku ichidai onna, 
generally considered the best realistic novel of the Tokugawa-period^ 
(1600—1868). That courage is needed will become evident when 
we recall the circumstance that Saikaku’s “ koshoku ” (erotic) works 
were suppressed by the Japanese government of his own day and 
that even after his death till now complete editions have been 
prohibited. Secret non-expurgated editions, limited in numbers of 
copies and privately printed and circulated, existed in Tokugawa 
days as they came out afterwards. My translation is based upon 
such a privately circulated complete edition, namely “ Shinsen e-iri 
Saikaku 25enshti,” compiled by Ishikawa Gan (Iwao) in 1922. This 
edition contains wood-engraved genre-pictures^ {ukiyoe) usually 
illustrating 3 leaves out of the 15 to 25 leaves, constituting one 
“ booklet ” of the class of Japanese literature, called “ ukiyozosbi ” : 
pamphlets with stories of the fleeting world. Five such booklets 

^ Jubil&umsbaiid, herauscjegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fUr Natur- 
und VQlkerknndo Ostasiens. Toil II, p. 270sq. Tokyo 1933. Abbreviated: Bon* 
marcband. Translation of the first book of Saikaku’s Koshoku ichidai onna. 

* Jubilaumsband, Teil I, p. 263 sq. Translation of the 3rd book of Saikaku’s 
KSshoku gonin onna. 

® K, Florenz, Geschichte der japaniacben Literatur. 1909, p. 492. 

^ The Yedo-edition (1687) of Saikaku’s first novel “ Koshoku ichidai otoko ” 
was illustrated by the famous ukiyoe-painter Moronobu. 
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usually made up one volume of worldly-minded, frivolous tales, as 
for instance the two outstanding erotic publications of Saikaku: 
Koshoku ichidai onna (life of a voluptuous woman) and Koshoku 
gonin onna (five stories of voluptuous women). 

Ibara Saikaku was the usual pen-name of our author; his real 
name was Togo Hirayama. He was born in a wealthy Osaka 
merchant family in 1642. After his wife died young, he entrusted 
his business to a clerk and roamed about Japan. His first publication, 
a collection of Jiaikai^ (verses of 17 syllables), came out in 1666. 
A few years later he learned the art of writing these epigrams 
under Soin Nishiyama (first documentary evidence of this literary 
affiliation dates back to 1675). Saikaku was the first Japanese who 
organized so-called yakazuJiaikai-j)evlorm.Si.nces^ contests of poetical 
skill. The winner was the poet who could write down more epigrams 
than any other entrant in the course of one day before sunset. 
Saikaku won in the first Japanese epigram-tournament, held in Osaka 
on May 25, 1677, by writing down 1600 liatkai, published after- 
wards. Spurred on by rivals in other parts of the country, he set 
a record in the epigram-competition held in Osaka on May 7, 1680, 
by writing down 4000 haikai. His extraordinary poetical training 
influenced the “ imagist ” style of his erotic novels: a succession of 
vivid momentary close-ups, a juxtaposition of loosely connected 
flashes of sharp observation, an ever changing kaleidoscopic series 
of transitory, variegated scenes. After the death of his haikai- 
master Nishiyama in March 1682, Saikaku’s literary production was 
mostly in prose, although he did not lose his poetical talents, as is 
shown by the fact that he is said to have composed 23,500 epigrams 
within 24 hours on the occasion of a tournament in Osaka on 
June 5, 1684. 

His first novel, Koshoku ichidai otoko^ (life of a voluptuous 
man), published in 1682, describes the adventures of a tramp and 

^ See A. Miyamori, An antholog-y of hailcu, Tokyo 1932. 

® Summary in the literary histories of Japan, published by K. Florenz 
(1909) and W, Gundert (1926). 
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Jack o£ all trades, who pretends at the age o£ 54 to have enjoyed 
the love of 3740 women and 725 hoys. In 1685 a collection of 
joruri (a kind o£ ballad-drama) from his hand came out under the 
title “ Shocliikushu.” Next year followed the novels,^ in which the 
amours and love-affairs of women occupy the centre of the stage. 
Following the example set by Bonmarchand and Donat my present 
translation is a contribution to the knowledge of this part of Saikaku’s 
literary output, counted by the Japanese among the master-pieces 
of their literature. As Saikaku had depicted up to 1686 largely 
the manners and customs of bourgeois {clionin\ he completed his 
picture of contemporary social life by publishing in 1687 a “ mirror ” 
(pkagami) of the homosexual practices of the nobility. On the other 
hand, the noble qualities and loyal service of the samurai are brought 
prominently forward in his novel ‘‘ Bukegirimonogatari ” (1688). 
In the same year came his Nippon eitaikura,” setting forth the 
routine-business of a typical Osaka merchant and giving economic 
and financial advice as to how to become rich. A posthumous 
collection of erotic stories was published in 1693, the year of his 
death, under the title " Saikaku okimiyage ” (Souvenir of Saikaku). 

The frame-story of our " Koshoku ichidai onna ^ is as follows 
An old woman, having retired from the world, relates her experiences 
to two young men in her cave-hermitage. The first person singular 
of pronouns and verbs in the following translation refers to this 
woman, the heroine of “ The life of a voluptuous woman,” who 
withdrew from society and contact with others, after having tasted 
the bitterness of a wandering life. A mere enumeration of her 
successive occupations will give an idea of the exceptional wide 
range of her experience: servant of a court lady, concubine of a 
feudal lord, regular prostitute of all ranks, concealed mistress of 
monks in a monastery, professional scribe, lady’s maid in a merchant 
family, lady-housekeeper, wandering nun (singing prayers), temple- 

1 KSsboku ickidai onna and KSshoku gonin onna. 

® Florenz, 1. c. p. 490; M. Reyon, Anthologie de la litterature japonaise 
(1910), p. 352. Bonmarchand, p. 270. 
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prostitute, ladies^ hair-dresser, assistant, nurse, needle-woman, servant 
at table, brothel attendant, waitress in a teahouse, instructress, legal 
wife, a flirt, servant in a small inn, seller of needles, procuress in 
a brothel, street-walking prostitute, beggar-woman. At last, having 
passed the age of 65, she worshipped in a Buddhist temple, where 
she identified in a vision the faces of her innumerable lovers with 
the images of the 500 arhats (saints) in the temple. At that moment 
she was finally converted to Buddhism, and, after an attempt to 
commit suicide, led henceforth a secluded life. 

The task of translating Saikaku’s novels is made particularly 
difficult by his predilection for short, vaguely suggestive, incoherent 
and ambiguous sentences, similar to enigmatic epigrams, and by his 
intentional or accidental misuse of Chinese characters. His sentences 
are not linked by conjunctions; every clause forms an independent, 
crystallized unit of thought, conveying a fresh, immediate, perfectly 
rounded-off mental picture. Punctuation is missing; subordinate and 
main clauses are usually not distinguished. He uses preferably 
personal pronouns like temae and onore, meaning both the first and 
second person singular — leaving it to the reader to choose the 
meaning fitting in the context. Subject, object, predicate, even 
negations are frequently left out, leaving it to the overburdened 
reader to add the indispensable missing parts of speech. The subject 
changes often and imperceptibly in the same sentence. The objective 
world engrosses the mind of the author to such an extent, that 
his own feelings are eliminated. The fact that Saikaku had so many 
imitators and admirers may perhaps be explained by consideidng 
him an extreme case of Japanese quick sensibilities, last year ably 
discussed by G. Bonneau in his “ La sensibility japonaise " (Tokyo 1934). 

I have greatly been helped by the translation of “ Koshoku 
ichidai onna ” into contemporary colloquial Japanese by Mikihiko 
Nagata (fifth volume of ‘‘ Gendaigo Saikaku zenshu,” Tokyo 1931), 
although I did not always agree with his interpretation of the text. 
Of much use has been a Japanese commentary to a part of the 
2nd book, written by Prof. Nose (Tokyo). I have been handicapped 
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by not having access to the two printed Japanese commentaries: 
1) Rinko koshoku ichidai onna by Tobio Mitamnra; 2) Koshoku 
ichidai onna gohyd, published in the review “ Mezamasliigusa ” 
in 1897. 


Life of a voluptuous -womau. Second Book. 

First Chapter. 

Prostitute of middle position 

A proud attitude is the seed of swift punishment. I have 
ieen degraded to the rank of tenjin.t^^ I had a friend who lost 
his fortune hy speculative buying of large stocks. The way of 
the world is universal change. (Introductory poem.) 

A rare sight at the gate of Shimabara licensed quarter (in 
Kyoto): along the new narrow road, leading to the Shusliaku-gSitQ^ 
a horseman arrived, carrying on his Oi^w-horse two 16 gallon barrels, 
filled witli sake (rice- wine). He had on vertically striped wadded 
cotton clothes and was wearing a short sword without sword-guard. 
His head was covered with a broad-rimmed hat (ma.de of split 
bamboo); he held the reins in his right hand, the whip in his left hand. 
He proceeded leisurely in the direction of the brothel-restaurant t®l 
Maruya belonging to Mr. Shichizaemon, preceded by an attendant, 
who led his horse and handed a letter, containing the following 
message, to the servant at the door: "As the bearer of this letter 
comes to Kyoto from Murakami in Echigo (name of a province) in 
order to have a good time in brothels, please entertain him well. 
As he expects to visit Osaka after enjoying himself in Shimabara- 
quarter, please send some one from your house to accompany him 
to SumiyosMya or Izutsuya (names of brothels in Osaka). I request 
you to treat him well in everything, as if he were myself.” 

The sender of this letter of introduction was a man of influence 
in Echigo, a familiar guest of the former tayU Yoshino (her successor 
was the heroine of this novel), a nowadays rare daijin (prodigal 
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patron of prostitutes). His expenditure in Mao'uya brothel-restaurant 
had been sufficient to pay the expenses of building an upper story. 
Having read this letter of introduction the servant at the gate said 
affably: “ Please, come in ” and ordered the footman to lead the 
horse away. Judging from the manners of the horseman, he did 
not make at all the impression of a pleasure-seeking prostitute- 
hunter. The servants at the entrance of Afarwi/a-restaurantjt^] used 
to the customs of the capital, asked him suspiciously: “Do you 
want a prostitute? ” The rustic patron, making a wry face, saying: 
“ I’m quite capable of buying one,” threw a purse on the floor, 
opened it at once (it contained more than a gallon oblong gold 
coins W) and distributed at a time when even tips of one hu were not 
given handfuls of those coins among the servants. 

They thanked him, thinking : “ What a good luck in such an 
unusually cold evening (i.e. times of being pressed for money); we 
will go to the pawn-house to redeem our pawns.” 

When the manager invited the guest to drink a cup of saka^ 
he replied: “ Being used to sake of my native province, I don’t like 
other kinds of sake. As I am going to have a good time as long 
as the two barrels of sake which I carried on my horse from 
faraway Echigo will last, please allow me to economize as much 
as possible and to drink it alone.” The manager said again: “ If 
you do not like the sake of the capital, you will probably dislike 
its soft courtesans too. Which courtesan do you like? First of all 
show our guest the tayU,^^ The patron said laughing: “No, I am 
indifferent as to bedding and the character of the prostitute. I do 
not care to see first the tayu unequalled in beauty by anybody else 
in this quarter; please call her here at once,” “But only to amuse 
you [I’m going to show them],” the manager replied and, going 
with his guest to the veranda [show-room where prostitutes were 
chosen by the guests?], he showed him all his prostitutes in their 
evening-dresses. The manager told his guest the name of every 
prostitute, pointing at them by means of a gold or silver round 
fan. Intentionally he did not tell his guest who was the tayu, but 
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pointed at her with a gold fan, whereas he pointed at the tenshoku 
by means of a silver fan. This was a clever method. 

At the time that I was called tayu in that brothel, I was very 
proud of my ancestors not being people of low condition. However, 
the guests did not know about days gone by, whether I had been 
the daughter of a court-noble or the child of a rag-picker. I was 
especially vain of my good looks. I did not even speak to a naYve 
guest whose tricks were too simple and apparent; taking an arrogant 
attitude I did not see him off [as is usual in Japanese brothels] at 
the hour of parting, when the cock crowed. As I received all 
guests with a nonchalant and tired air, I was of course held in 
bad repute. Consequently, I had less to do (fewer guests), and, 
as the proprietress could no longer stand it, she decided, after having 
consulted her council, to lower my rank to that of tenjin. From 
that day onwards no maid-servantst®^ waited upon me; the bedding 
changed also : instead of the 3 mattresses given to a tayu I received 
now only two. The lower servants did no longer bow to me; I 
was no longer addressed as sama (title of tayu) but as " dono 
(title of tenjin). I could no longer claim the best seat in the seating 
order. Many times a day I had occasion to regret my degradation. 
At the time that I was tayu I did not pass even one day in our 
lodging-house.f^^ Through the good offices of my procuress guests 
engaged me at that time even 20 days in advance. Daily invitations 
reached me from 4 or 5 tea-houses; messengers {hitobasli% literally 
human bridges) were running for me from one tea-house to the other. 

I went frqm one place to another busily engaged in welcoming and 
seeing off guests who passed continually to and fro. But nowadays 
(in the condition of tenjiri) accompanied by only one young servant- 
girl (apprentice-prostitute: kamuro. Bonmarchand, note 34), I had 
to mix modestly (so that even the noise of my steps could not be 
heard) with the big crowd of prostitutes. The guest from Ecliigo^ who 
loved me at first sight, said referi’ing to me: “I want this girl.” But 
the manager of Maruya replied: “ That girl was degraded to-day 
to the rank of tenshoku, The guest said: “As I am only used to 
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luxury in my native country, I do not want a prostitute who does 
not have the rank of tayu. As that girl is not equalled in beauty 
by any other prostitute among’ the many I have seen, some secret 
defect must have occasioned her degradation to tenjin.” 

Against my will such unfavourable rumours spread. Till yester- 
day (day of degradation) I received guests I hated. Though my 
neighbours (in the brothel) saw that I was busy with a guest in a 
room, I allowed them to disturb us. At another time I dropped 
the cup filled with sake which I had been taught to hold in the 
hand. Such unspeakable things I did, but from the day of my 
degradation onwards I was afraid of incurring the displeasure of 
my guest, even after lying down with him, and I did everything in 
my power to please him. I dressed quickly and economized incense 
(used for perfuming the air in brothels), not burning it wantonly. 
When the man-servant, charged with tidying up the bed-rooms, 
called once or twice: “Your bed is ready upstairs,” I went quickly 
(literally with light hips) to the bed-room. The proprietress of the 
brothel, standing just before the door of the bed-room, asked the 
guest: “ Can you lie down? ” and said to me: “ Lie down at once.” 
Going down the stairs she said promptly over her shoulders: “Put 
out the candles (exclusive privilege of the tayu) here and light an 
oil-lamp (proper lighting for a tenjin). I ordered the maid-servant 
to bring this raised gold-lacquer nest of boxes filled with side-dishes 
(accompaniments of sake) to the large room (of the tayu), but some one 
has been so clever (ironically used for ‘ stupid ’) to bring it to the 
guest upstairs.” Scowling at the maid-servant, being aware of the 
mistake made, she said this, not caring whether my guest heard 
her parting remark. As a prostitute has no influence, I felt thus 
in a thousand ways that my position had changed (from tayu to 
tenjin). When 1 dropped asleep, still hearing other disagreeable 
remarks of the proprietress, I was awakened by my guest. After 
allowing him to have sexual intercourse as he liked, he asked me 
affectionately about my personal circumstances. Hoping to receive 
money from him, I told him everything and naturally we threw off 
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reserve. I requested him to pay my January-purchases (exceptionally 
high in that month) and was very glad as he consented for the 
most part. When he came for the second time he became my intimate 
friend, and at the time of parting I saw him off as far as the gate 
of the licensed quarter, where I waited till he vanished from sight. 
Afterwards I sent him a letter of 3 pages, entrusting it to a messenger. 
At the time I had the rank of tayu I did not send word even to 
guests who had become my intimate friends by calling on me 5 or 
7 times. My maid-servants t«l or procuress used to draw my attention 
by saying: “ Please write a letter to Mr. so-and-so.” Waiting for 
a moment that I was in a good temper, they rubbed the ink-stick 
on the ink-slab and brought me beautiful letter-paper (hdsho. Bon- 
marchand, note 86). I scribbled at random a stereotyped letter, 
had it folded and tied (refers to an old Japanese method of closing 
a letter) by servants, wrote the address and laid it aside nonchalantly. 
The bowing servants thanked me respectfully. I gave the letter 
(literally; reply), reading: “ I hope really you will love me in future 
as you did in the past, &c.” to my maid-servant (ordering her to 
bring it to my guest) and tipped M my procuress 3 ohan (gold-coins 
of 10 ryS. Bonmarchand, note 49). 

At the time I had the rank of tayU I possessed plenty of 
gold and silver, so much coveted by the world, and gave it away 
ungrudgingly to everybody serving me. A tayu cares just as much 
about giving away money as people in a gambling-place care about 
copper-coins. But being degraded to tenjin I was poor and even 
when I asked for money, suppressing my feelings of shame, it was 
of no avail. Generally speaking, those who spend more money on 
prostitutes than they can afford are bound to squander their fortune. 
Men possessing a working capital of more than 500 kwamme (1875 kg.) 
silver are able to buy a tayu. Men possessing up to 200 kwamme 
silver have no difficulty in buying a tenshoku. Men possessing up 
to 50 kwamme must put up with a kakoi. Men living in idleness 
without putting their capital to work cannot even afford to frequent 
a kakoi. Thinking of the world at that time (I remember that) 
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there were many men not being able to continue frequenting prostitutes 
more than half a year, thoughtlessly going on the spree, ruining 
themselves by paying usurious interest of 20 and 30 7o) annoying 
their employers and relatives by requests for loans. Thinking of 
cases like that, how was it possible to have genuine amusement 
in licensed quarters? This fleeting world is made up of all sorts 
of things! 

During the time I worked as tenshoku I had 3 habitud guests, 
on whom I relied. One of them was an Osaka merchant, who lost 
his fortune by cornering betel-nut. Another was financial backer of 
a theatre and suffered heavy losses. The third failed in working 
a silver-mine. Within 24 days all three failed; their letters ceased 
to arrive in the quarter, and I became lonely. Moreover, in the 
month when frost falls, unfortunately a tumour as large as a millet 
seed arose gradually under my ear and afflicting me made me 
unsightly. On top of that I contracted epidemic influenza; my black 
hair thinned out, and, as men turned their back upon me even 
more than before, I hated myself and abandoned the mirror in which 
I used to look every morning and evening. 

Second Chapter. 

Various women of a licensed quarter. 

There is nothing so interesting in the world as serving all 
sorts of guests as kakoi for half a night Bidding farewell in 
a tea-house^ saying good-hye in a room of the loioest prostitute 
(tsubonejoroi^y, taking leave of a servant being sorry to part 
(Introductory poem,) 

By pointing to a short sword absolutely every townsman is 
brought to reason (pacified) without any quarrel or dispute. As 
nobody except a knight [samurai^ hushi) is allowed to use swords, 
the weak man will always be defeated by the superior power of 
the strong man and made his laughing-stock. As people are afraid 
of drawn swords, a knight may walk alone in the darkest night. 
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As prostitutes are fond of licentious men of tlie Don Juan type, 
they do not mind to sacrifice their lives for dashing gallantry’s 
sake, when a fight occurs started by a knight who challenges some- 
body touching the point of his scabbard. Saying: I am a prostitute " 
I was always, day and night, firmly determined to sacrifice my life 
on the spot (literally: without leaving my seat) for the sake of justice, 
but, though fallen into such a miserable condition, I could not die 
without a companion. Having regretted formerly my degradation 
from tayu to tenjin, now I fell still lower to the status of Jcakoi. 
While working as kakoi, my former cast of mind changed strangely 
enough into the disposition and temper of a kakoi. When I was 
called for the first time to a guest, I was very happy to sell my 
service once more. If he cancelled his original engagement, before 
I had seen him, and called me later on one of my holidays, it 
was very unpleasant for me, but I went all the same hastily to the 
tea-house where the man-servant made this nasty remark: 

" ^a/coi-prostitutes are ordered to come at once to the tea-house 
accompanied by the messenger who called them. To make only 
one’s toilet, as is the ugly habit of bad prostitutes, is loss (of time 
and money). Your guest is certainly not going to pay 18 momme, 
or even 9.” I felt full of pain as he shouted this in a loud voice. As 
the proprietress pretended not to see me and did not speak a word, 
I felt embarrassed and went to the kitchen, where the proprietor of 
the tea-house near the Tania-gate (of /SAmaftara-quarter) happened 
to he. He told me to go upstairs, and with one hand played around 
my buttocks. Somewhat angry I entered the drawing-room, where 
I saw some rich patrons with the tayu. The teyijin waited upon 
their companions. I was called to mix with four or five young 
men, employed as jesters, without any indication whom I had to 
consider as my companion. Sitting down in the humblest seat I 
received the m&e-cup when there was no drinking-partner (who 
offered me the cup for a drink). Although I did not drink sake 
at all, nobody noticed it or entertained me. Soon afterwards I 
offered the cup to my neighbour, the taikojoro (prostitute amusing 
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guests by playing music. Bonmarchand, note 89), and waited im- 
patiently for nightfall. When I lay down on my bed consisting of 
only one mattress I found a young man of too smart and chic 
manners, undoubtedly an (assistant of the) barber of the licensed 
quarter. This man learned with much difficulty only the methods 
of amusement of the (low class) brothels situated in Kopporicho and 
Kamihahkeu] his behaviour in bed was funny. I took off my sash 
(oJ^), uncovered the forepart of my body and placed toilet-paper 
within easy reach of my hand. Probably to show his wealth, my 
guest drew the lamp close to his pillow, drew from his purse one 
golden 5wW-coin and 30 silver mamo^ia-coins (in the form of balls, 
not uniform in size and weight), and showed them to me while 
counting them repeatedly. To whatever this unbearable fellow said 
to me I did not reply, but telling him that I felt suddenly pain in 
the stomach, I turned my hack on him and dropped off to sleep. 
The man did not even think of questioning me (Nagata’s modern 
Japanese version reads: “ I turned my back on him so that he 
could not find an open place to lie down ”), and saying: “ My awkward 
hand is medicine for that,” he massaged me till daybreak. Just at 
the moment that I took at last pity on him, and facing him drew 
near in order to enjoy cheerfully sexual intercourse, the voice of 
the rich patron was heard saying (to my guest): “ Daybreak is 
near; go home before me; the barber’s customers cannot wait.” 
As we were roused so bluntly, my mood changed on hearing this, 
and realizing that my guest was indeed the barber’s assistant I 
supposed him to be, afraid of making my bad reputation still worse 
by keeping company with such a man, I rose promptly, and we 
parted. 

Although the way of living of a prostitute distressed me at the 
time I served as tayu and tenjin, I did not feel it was so bitter, but 
in the position of kakoi^^^ I realized that things were much worse 
than they used to be. I hated boorish fellows; I did not meet second 
rate guests; and even when I met by rare chance a refined con- 
noisseur, there was from the beginning, when we went to bed, no 
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charm in the love-affair (according to Nagata^s version: “as my 
partner looked down upon me, there was no charm from the moment 
of entering our bed-room ”). As my guest said very impatiently; 
“Take off your sash/^ I replied in a consequential manner: “There’s 
no hurry. You passed nicely 10 months in the womb o£ your 
mother ...” Before I had finished, my guest interrupted: “ Pregnancy 
begins now, but since the age of gods (prehistoric times) a repugnant 
prostitute is hateful.” He came quickly to me to have sexual inter- 
course. When I made objections to this, his face seemed to express: 
“ It’s not difficult. Get out at once. I’ll call another prostitute.” 
I was afraid of this man, but still more of paying the fine for (one 
day) idleness. Saying instantly in a coquettish manner: “ I think 
you are a refined connoisseur,” p continued: “Your favourite 
prostitute (literally and ironically: your enemy), knowing about your 
licentious conduct (buying Zsa^joi-prostitutes), picks jealous quarrels 
with you; I don’t know anything about it (and refuse to become your 
partner).” These words were necessarily the last I spoke in the 
position of hakoi. 

If I had to relate my experiences in the position of liashitsuhone, 
to which I was now degraded, there would be no limit, and, besides, 
it would not be interesting to hear. Moreover, my words and conduct 
in meeting guests were fixed by rules and stereotyped. To begin 
with, receiving 3 for my service was not so bad. When 

a guest showed up and entered the bed-room leisurely, the servant-girl, 
wearing cotton clothes, followed, prepared the bedding, laid nice- 
looking, properly folded toilet-paper M down at the side of the mattress 
made of medium quality red silk, turned down the paper-covered 
oil-lamp, turned its back towards the mattress (to avoid glare), 
adjusted the two box-shaped wooden pillows, and left the room through 
a low small door, saying: “ Please enjoy yourself here at leisure.” 

Although I was hashijord^^^^ men depending on and frequenting 
such low prostitutes were not so vulgar or ignoble. Among them 
were men who had spent more than they could afford and, having 
debts, dared only when it was dark to steal along in front of the gate 
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of the brothel-restaurant. Others were salesmen of prosperous shops 
or members of the military class of middle and low condition (vassals 
of feudal lords). 

Lying down for a little while without even taking off my sash, 
I clapped my hands calling my servant-girl and told her: “ Take this 
dress, though it is shabby, and put it on the feet of my guest.” 
Looking tenderly to the folding-fan he held in his hands, I asked 
my guest: “Is this court-noble, painted on your fan, holding up his 
sleeve so as to cover his head, the noble of the poem ‘An evening 
of snow-fall near He found in this an opportunity to draw 

closer to me, and said: “It is just as you say. I’ll touch a little 
your skin (euphemism for having sexual intercourse), white as snow 
shaken off the sleeves.” Thereupon we had sexual intercourse. 

Guests not asking for the name of the prostitute till they went 
home were certainly men of mark. A trick to induce them to come 
back was to see them off for a while, saying at the time of parting: 
“ ISi ow it is the proper moment for you to go to the lattice-door in front 
of the brothel-restaurant of your favourite prostitute.” As every man 
likes to show off before a woman and to start a lovei's’ quarrel, this 
trick never failed to bring the guests back once for a good talking-to. 

Meeting employees (clerks, assistants), I said: “As you go at 
night alone, without servants, along the streets, I am uneasy about 
you.” Nobody would reply: “ I don’t have a position enabling me 
to keep servants.” Flattering them like this I wanted to save them 
the unpleasant confession: “I have no servant to carry the box,” 
when, having become intimate friends, I received from one of them 
a /iusamiSuio-boxL^^l as a present. 

Degraded further to the position of ItashijorOj^^^ earning only 
tioo momme a day, I had to turn down the oil-lamp mj^self (not the 
servant-girl, as in the case of a 3 momme earning liasldjoro) and to 
spread toilet-paper on the pillow. Ceasing to singes] a familiar air 
of a musical drama (opera: joruri) composed by Uji Eadayu (Genroku- 
period), I said to my guest changing the subject: “Who is the 
courtesan you usually meet? Staying even a short time in my 

Acta orlentalia, XIII. 
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■uninteresting place must be embarrassing and unpleasant for jou. 
What tea-house do you frequent?” These were all stereotyped 
compliments. 

Degraded to the position of hashijord,^^^ earning only one 
moTume a day, singing a new ditty in the height of fashion, bringing 
out the mat we had to sleep upon from behind a folding screen, I took 
stealthily o£E my sash before lying down. Having no regard to the 
feelings of the guest, the manager of the brothel gave me the command: 
“ Changing your clothes (i* e. putting on night-clothes) take off even 
your loin-cloth and bundling it lay it aside.” I drew the attention 
of my guest saying hastily: ‘'I thought it was early evening, but 
just now I hear the ringing of the midnight-bell. To what place will 
you return? " After sexual intercourse I called the procuress W and 
when I told her quickly: " Bring us two cups^^^i of tea,” it sounded 
ridiculous (that such a low prostitute gave orders to a servant). 

Degraded to the position of JiasMjord,^^'^ earning only half a 
momme a day, shutting the door of the bed-room myself, spreading 
with one hand a narrow TosZiiwa i^®hmat, adjusting with the feet the 
tobacco-tray, I pulled my guest down. I said to him: “Although 
you are wearing an old loin-cloth, it is made of silk. You must be 
well-to-do. Let me make a good guess about your occupation. As 
you have leisure in a moon-lit night when the wind does not blow, 
are ’nt you a night-watchman? ” The guest said bantering: “I am 
a great merchant, a commission-agent OT in the i^oioro^eTit^oi.trade.” 

I replied: “ Don’t talk at random. Is it good for a toJkoro^en-salesman 
to go to licensed quarters in such a warm night (especially favourable 
circumstances for selling tohoroten)'^ In spite of the adverse circum- 
stance (for your trade) that to-night the summer /ca^wmt^^l-festival 
takes place in the jf^^w^^^htemple you will probably make a profit 
of 80 ” 

My guests said thus, according to their trade and profession, 
all sorts of cunning and crafty things. 

As hashijord^^^ I was sold by my JEyoto-brothel to a brothel 
in the licensed quarters of ShinmacM in Osaka, where I saw during 
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my 2 years service all sorts of situations of tlie world. When my 
prostitute-contract expired after 13 years service (both in the Kyoto 
and Osaka brothels), I had nobody to rely upon, and ^oing again 
on board a FocZo^aujat^^hriver-boat I returned to my native place Kyoto, 

Third Chapter. 

Hidden of monks in a worldly monastery. 

Once you get used to it^ even the stench of burning human 
corpses may he called " white chrysanthemumfferfume) ” and is 
not different from k(i)ya^a-^^^censeJ®3 There is no dwelling-place 
better than a monastery^ where fish is eaten and love-affairs (hiure, 
literally: moisture) occur, (Introductory poem) 

Opening again the closed sleeves of my dress under the 

arm-pit, I assumed once more the appearance of a child. I might 

be called a female “ Tekkai,”^^'^'^ This was made possible by my 

small stature. At that time when Buddhism was at its height of 

prosperity, young boyst^®^ {kosho) of the military class (used by 

the monks for homosexual purposes), not being concealed, were 

living in the monasteries. Though I was ashamed of it, I had my 

forelock [maegami) arranged in the style of loakashu^^^ and the hair 

on the crown of my head shaved off in the same style. I learned 

to speak as a man, and by observing closely imitated the gestures 

of a man. Although I did not have the loin-cloth of a man, people 

could not see the difference. I changed my woman’s sash for an 

ordinary narrow outer belt. But I could not make strong enough 

my side (hip), wearing my short sword, and thought that my Ziuon'M- 

coat and f^^khat looked ridiculous, I employed a clown- 

servant with a made-up moustache to carry my straw sandals (zori). 

Being accompanied by this trained taikomochi)^^^ I found out a rich 

worldly monastery and set out for it. We pretended to have come 

to see the cherry-trees in the garden and entered through the gate 

(with two leaves) in the wall. My servant went to the abbot’s 

and whispered something into the ear of the abbot, who seemed 

20 * 
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to be at leisure. I was called to tlie g-uest-room, where my servant 
introduced me to the abbot by saying: “ This man is a wandering 
masterless samurail^^'\ (nobleman, member of the military class) and, 
before his period of apprenticeship has come to an end, he must 
have come to this monastery in order to entertain and amuse you 
from time to time. Please, grant his request in every respect.” 
The abbot said absent-mindedly to me: “ Last night I learned from 
somebody how to make an abortive drug, absolutely indispensable 
for you,” These words and his silence afterwards (as if he was 
ashamed of this slip of the tongue) were ridiculous. Thereupon we 
were rather merry drinking sake^ and the smell of broiled fish drifted 
in from the kitchen. Fixing the price of sexual intercourse with 
me for one night at 2 hi (Yg 't'yo gold), I had toured the country and 
propagated my creed of sexual love in all temples and monasteries, 
belonging to the 8 Buddhist sects, and did not meet a single monk 
or priest whose rosary was not broken (worn out by using it too 
much in practising my creed of sexual love; I did not meet a single 
monk, who did not firmly believe in my creed of sexual love). 

Afterwards I became an intimate friend of the abbot (of the first 
mentioned monastery) and promised him to serve 3 years as hidden 
^i£e[25] [daikoku) in his monastery at a total salary of 3 kwamme 
(11*25 kg.) silver. 

As days passed by I heard about a funny thing in that fleeting- 
world-monastery (ukiyodera). In former years the monks, who were 
on intimate terms with each other, assembled, and made a written 
oath, that they would take regular meals {sai) only on 6 days every 
month, with the exception of the anniversaries of death of the Buddhas 
and of the founder of the sect (to which the monastery belonged) 
(and that they would keep the precepts of a monk on the other days). 
Under this agreement the monks passed those 6 nights in eating fish 
and fowl, visiting prostitutes and having a good time in the carp- 
restaurants of the Sanjo (street in the centre oi Kyoto), As their 
conduct was strict and becoming for a monk on all other days, even 
the Buddha consented to this agreement and gave his permission, and 
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nobody blamed or punished tbem. Of late years, however, when the 
monastery became prosperous, this agreement was broken and the 
monks were demoralized. Though they ■were wearing the prescribed 
religious clothes in the day-time, they put on a /laon^^^kcoat at night 
and kept secretly a woman (women?) in the monastery. A corner 
of the sitting'-room (of the abbot, and, according to Nagata’s version, 
of some monks) was deeply dug out, a hidden narrow skylight- window 
made, a ceiling of earth was laid, walls more than one foot thick 
were added, and this dug-out was cut so deep that the sound of voices 
could not be heard outside. In the day-time a woman was kept 
confined in this underground room, but at night she came out and 
went to the bed-room (of abbot and monks). 

I was dealt with in the same Avay. Feeling cramped in such 
a narrow dug-out would have been different if I had done it for love’s 
sake, but as I did it to earn my living it was all the more distressing. 
Being at the mercy of the monks to whom I gave myself, I had day 
and night most of the time sexual intercourse, so that my interes 
waned and at last vanished. I gradually lost vigour, declined in 
health and emaciated. The abbot remained indifferent (merciless) at 
this, and I was afraid of the expression of his face, seeming to say: 
“ When you die, I’ll bury you in the ground near the monastery, if 
you don’t like to be cremated,” but, as I became used to it, even 
this was not hateful. I waited impatiently when the monks returned 
late at night from a memorial service on the eve of the anniversary 
of a death in some parishioner’s house. I was sad at the time of 
parting at daybreak — though it was only for a short time — when the 
monks went out for the ceremony of gathering aslies of a cremated 
parishioner. Although the abbot (the monks?) looked (smelled) 
unpleasantly like a monk in his (their?) white garments with small, 
narrow sleeves {sliirohoaod^^ he became my familiar friend, like the 
nose gets used to a lingering scent accompanying the body. In the 
long run I forgot even my loneliness (being locked up in the under- 
ground room). In the beginning I covered my ears when I heard 
the sound of gong and cymbals (used during service in Buddhist 
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temples), but getting' accustomed to it tlic sound comforted me at last. 
Even the smoke of cremated corpses did no longer offend my nose, 
on the contrary, I was happy, realizing that a high mortality among 
the parishioners brought prosperity to the monastery. When the 
fish-seller came in the evening, I bought fish. Thereupon I cooked 
boned teal or carp-soup and broiled fish on cryptomeria woodt^^^ in 
such a way that nothing could be smelt out-doors. As I put a cover 
on the brazier {li%haclii\ it was rather concealed from the sight of the 
public. Following this example of lax negligence, even the young 
monks were concealing dried (salted) sardines in their sleeves. As 
they passed day and night in broiling fish, wrapped up in old scraps 
of paper, on which they had dashed off Buddha-names, they had 
a healthy complexion and an oily (shiny, charming) skin; besides 
they became fit for their work. 

It is indisputable that the face of hermits, detached from the 
world, secluded in mountain-forests and eating fruits of trees, or 
the face of poor monks, fasting of their own free will, becomes like 
decayed wood. 

In the beginning of my term of service in that monastery, lasting 
from spring to the beginning of autumn, I incurred much suspicion, 
so that the abbot, when he went out, closed and locked the door. 
But now (at the end of her service) the abbot relaxed his attention 
to the point of allowing me to peep into the monks^ living quarters 
Qcuri)^ and gradually 1 became so bold as not to run quickly away 
when the parishioners came. 

Once, at nightfall, when the autumn wind caused the twigs 
to rustle and the leaves of the palm-trees were in confusion, going 
out to the veranda made of bamboo (to see this) weird scene, I 
looked blankly at the changing world. At that time an old woman 
appeared to me in a vision; it was not a dream seen while sleeping 
alone with one’s arm for a pillow.i^^J On her head not a single 
black hair was left, her face was deeply farrowed (literally: waved), 
her hands and feet were like pairs of tongs, her back was bent; 
creeping towards me she said in a hardly audible, plaintive voice: 
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I stayed many years in this monastery, playing the part of mother 
of the ahhot (in reality she was not his mother, but his mistress). 
Originally my social standing was not so despicable, but intentionally 
I made my body ugly and unsightly (in order to allay suspicion as 
to her relations with the abbot). As I was 20 years older than the 
abbot, it was a shameful thing to do, but in order to earn my living 
we loved each other intimately at night, unseen by anybody. The 
abbot broke his promises and engagements repeatedly, and saying 
that I was too old and ugly, he brushed me aside and neglected me, 
feeding me with the remains of the offerings to the Buddha. Although 
I thought that the abbot was cruel, because his face seemed to express 
hatred of me who cannot die (she is haunting him after her death), 
I did not have a grudge against him, as might be expected. That 
I do bear him a grudge now, every passing day more, is your fault. 
You will probably not know me, but when I overhear your talks 
with the abbot, lying in bed with you, I cannot resign to fate in 
spite of my old age and ugliness (literally: I cannot give up the 
way of love). Having decided to wreak my grudge (against you) by 
biting you, I’ll do it to-night.” These words made a deep impression 
upon me. Thinking that a long stay would be of no use, I devised 
a funny trick to escape from the monastery. I put cotton under the 
inner front skirt of my ordinary dress, so that I looked swollen like 
a pregnant woman. I told the abbot: “ Though I have concealed it 
from you till now, I have been pregnant for many months. It’s hard 
to fix the time of child-birth.” He replied startled: " Return quickly 
to your native place and come back after you have been delivered 
of a child.” He collected the gifts received from the parishioners 
and advised me how to take care of myself during my absence. He 
presented me ungrudgingly with as many clothes with small and 
narrow sleeves (kosode) as there were among those gifts, and told me 
to use them as layette. These Jcosode were given by parents of 
deceased babies, who preferred to offer clothes with sleeves moistened 
by their tears to the monastery to preserving them as keepsakes 
recalling their grief at the time of death. The abbot gave the felicitous 
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name of IsTiichiyo (long life, firm like a rock) to my baby before it 
was born. As I was fed up with life in that monastery, I did not 
return to it, though my term of service had not yet come to an end. 
Though the monks grieved with broken heart, they did not take 
legal proceedings against me. 

Fourth Chapter. 

Scribe of letters in epistolary style. 

“ I think that I love yon ardently ’’ ( specimen of a lady's 
love-letter). Even a man made of metal decays gradually. This 
(chapter) is addressed to the manslayer (the heroine of this novel), 
(Introductory poem.) 

“You have sent me beautiful iris-flowers; witli the greatest 
pleasure I am looking at them ” (extract from a lady^s love-letter). 

In Kyoto ladies use to pass a term of apprenticeship in the 
mansions of nobles and lords, lending a helping hand in everything, 
in order to learn all the year round the rules of etiquette. After 
having served in the imperial palace they always live in comfortable 
circumstances as ladies of irreproachable conduct. Among them 
many become professional scribes of letters in epistolary style. 
Saying: “Follow their example,^ many parents send their daughters 
regularly to these scribes (in order to learn from them good manners 
and the art of writing letters). 

Taking advantage of my connections with a court-lady of 
high rank, whom I had served in the beginning of my career 
(cf. Bonmarchand, p. 272), I was allowed to open a school for practice 
in penmanship. I was happy to live in my own house and put up 
a poster on the gate-pillar, reading “ Writing-school for girls.” 
Dwelling in a small, neatly arranged sitting-room, employing a 
maid-servant fresh from the country, I found it no easy task to be 
in charge of other people’s daughters. Correcting and examining 
daily without negligence my pupils’ fair copies, teaching what ladies 
ought to know about manners, I gave up love-affairs and banished 
them entirely from my mind. 
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Ardent young men charged me with writing their love-letters. 
As I learned thoroughly all about love and mutual sympathy during 
my former service as a prostitute, the letters I wrote worked so well 
and were so effective, that many ladies receiving them felt the 
pangs of love. 

Making a good guess as to the disposition of my addressee, 
whether naive and unsophisticated, or experienced and worldly- 
minded, I chose my words so cleverly that no lady, receiving 
my letters, did not give her heart to the man who asked me to 
write them. 

Letters are the best source of information, if you want to 
know another's feelings. How far your country and native place 
may be, it is possible to express your thoughts with a writing-brush. 
How long a letter may be, as its false and fictitious character is 
naturally discovered, it is not a pity to throw it away. On the 
other hand, sincerely written lines leave of course an indelible 
impression, and one feels like meeting face to face the sender of 
the letter. 

Among the many guests I met during my service in licensed 
quarters there was one I loved more than anybody else. Meeting 
this man I did not feel like a prostitute, and trusting him I told 
him everything quite frankly. As he did not abandon me, my love 
increased, and when at last we could no longer meet each other, 
I was very sad. As we exchanged daily letters in secret, I felt like 
meeting him face to face. Having read his letters repeatedly, I 
pressed them on my skin and embraced them while sleeping alone. 
Unawares I saw in a dream the letters turned into the image of 
my lover. Talking with this phantom the whole night through, I 
awakened my neighbours and kept them from sleeping. When my 
lover afterwards regained his freedom and came to see me just 
like formerly, we found out in the course of conversation that our 
daily thoughts about each other (in the period of our separation), 
without exception, were perfectly communicated to the other party 
and corresponded to reality. Cases like this (of telepathy) are bound 
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to occur, when somebody writing a letter forgets everything else, 
and giving Iiis whole concentrated mind to it cannot be distracted. 

Being charged with writing letters, though addressed to persons 
I did not really love, I was sure that the addressee would probably 
do what we Avished and yield to love, as I was writing Avitli 
deA^otion and concentration. 

Once upon a time I fell in love with a casual customer ordering 
me to Avrite a loA^’e-letter. Some time afterwards, holding the writing- 
brush in my hand, I sat for a while with a pensive air, but 
setting aside my feelings of shame, I told him at last quite frankly: 
“ The lady to whom you write love-letters is cruelly tormenting you, 
as she is not won by your love. She is a heartless woman, without 
parallel in the world. Is it not better to shift your affection to me 
than to cling to her without making any progress? Let us have a 
heart-to-heart talk. Leave the question undecided whether I am 
good or bad, beautiful or ugly. I am good-tempered and ready 
to love you right now. Is that not the best thing for the present? ” 

My customer was startled and did not say anything for a 
while; he thought: “I do not know about the future, but for the 
time being this woman is better ” and paid special attention to my 
curly hair, formed into ringlets, to my curved big toes, bent backward, 
and to my small mouth. He said: ^ I won’t conceal anything from 
you. If you want money, in spite of the fact that you proposed 
to me, I flatly refuse. Even if you ask for only one sash, I won’t 
take notice of (your request). If you ask (for silk), after we have 
become intimate friends, questioning me: ‘ Do you regularly buy 
in a draper’s shop, &c.? ’ I can’t absolutely guarantee you even 
one piece {hiki\ measure of cloth, about 64 feet in length) of silk 
fabric, or half a tan (measure of cloth, about 16 feet in length) of 
red silk cloth. I must say these unpleasant things at the very 
outset, because later on my words will not be listened to (will take 
no effect).” 

Hating and detesting this man on account of the unreasonable 
words he spoke while wanting me to gratify his passions, I thought: 
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“ There will be no scarcity of other men I may love in this vast 
capital/’ Just at that moment a soft MayC^^hrain began to fall, a 
quiet lonesome night was drawing near, a bush-sparrow flew from 
the window into our room and put out the light of the oil-lamp. 
It became dark, and my companion, taking advantage of it, took 
firmly hold of me. His breathing through the nose quickened and 
he put in disorder the small-sized Sugiwar a W^toilet-'p^'pev near 
our pillow. He said, patting me gently on my slender hips (after 
sexual intercourse) : “ I want to live with you till I become hundred 
years old.” Thinking: “You are a fool as you don’t know how 
long you will live, I won’t allow you to reach the age of 99. As 
I hate the words you said a little while ago, within a year I’ll let 
you lean on a stick, I’ll make you wizen-faced,!'*'^^ I’ll cause you to 
take leave of this fleeting world,” I played with him the love-game 
day and night indiscriminately. As he grew weak, I nourished 
him with loach-soup, eggs and yams,!^^l but he declined gradually 
in health and shrivelled up, as might have been expected. 

Poor fellow! Paying no attention to other people’s change of 
dress in the 4th month of the following year, he was wearing 
two suits of thick wadded clothes one over the other. He consulted 
many physicians, one after the other; his beard was shaggy and 
untrimmed, his nails were long. His condition became even so bad 
that he covered his ears and looked reproachful and bitter when 
a smart woman talked at his side. 

Notes. 

[1] Position of tenjin (cf. note 2). The position of tayU has been described in 
the last chapter “ Impudiques beautes ” of the first book, translated by Bon- 
inarchand on p. 280—285. 

[2] Four classes of prostitutes were disting-uished in the Genroku-period (1688 
to 1703): 1) tayu, having- a bedding of 3 mattresses, entitled to 76 silver 
momme (1 momme = 3*75 gramme == 58 Tr. grains) for one day and night 
service (according to a text published in 1853 57'6 silver momrae: Bonmarchand, 
note 79), Title: mma. 2) tmjin (tenshoku), having a bedding of 2 mattresses, 
entitled to 30 silver momme. Title; dono. 3) hahoi^ having a bedding of 
one mattress, entitled to 18 silver momme. 4) hashijoi'o^ hashitaubone or 
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tsxihonejord^ sleeping on one mattress or straw-mat, entitled to 1, 2 or 
3 silver momme. 

[3] Prostitutes of high rank stayed only so long in their lodging-house (yado, 
okiya), as they were not called by guests to the tea-house and restaurant 
{ageya). Bonmarchand, note 71. The heroine had as tayu so many guests 
that she passed practically all her time in the ageya. 

[4] Called hu. One hu gold, weighing 4*22 grammes, was equivalent to one 
quarter of a ryd. Bonmarchand, notes 33, 49, 57. 

[5] Her father descended from a court-noble. Bonmarchand, p. 272. 

[6] A kind of prostitutes, called “ hikifunejoro,” literally “ prostitute-ships ” towed 
by the first class prostitute ** tayu.” Bonmarchand, note 88. For explanation 
of the comparison of prostitutes with ships, and illustrations see T.Satow-H. Ihm, 
Japanisches Geschlechtsleben. Bd. 2, S. 492. 

[7] YaHtei procuress, old woman mediating between guests and prostitutes and 
fixing dates of rendez-vous. Of. T. Satow-H. Ihm. Japanisches Geschlechts- 
leben. Bd. 2, S. 502. 

[8] K[i)yarai incense made from a kind of aloes-wood (aquilaria agallocha). 
Derived meanings: 1) gold and silver j 2) any precious thing, excellent. 

[9] Literally: money to buy a Jeosode^ gown with small, narrow sleeves. Bon- 
marchand, note 7. 

[10] Bonmarchand, notes 73, 75. 

[11] Use of this toilet-paper in connexion with sexual intercourse described in 
T. Satow-H. Ihm, Japanisches Geschlechtsleben (1931). Bd, 2, S. 357—367. 

[12] 8uii expert of sensual pleasures and “ars amatoria,” frequenting brothels, 
where ha was highly appreciated by prostitutes. Bonmarchand, note 72. 

[13] Miagari. For every day a prostitute had no guests she had to pay a fine 
to the proprietor of the brothel according to her rank and usually equivalent 
to the price of one day and night service. Cf. note 2. Bonmarchand, note 73. 

[14] The complete poem, written by the famous poet Fujimara Sadaie (1162 to 
1241), here partly quoted by our heroine, reads: Koma tomete sode uchiharau 
kage mo nashi, Sana no watari no yuki no ytlgure: [The court-noble] bringing 
his horse to a stop does not find shelter to shake off [the snow] from his 
sleeves; evening of snow-fall near Sano.^' Sano is probably an old name for 
a district in the province of Orai. 

[15] Hasamihahox a lacquered box containing clothes fixed to one end of a pole, 
and carried on the shoulder by a coolie, used by persons of rank in forme 
times on their going out (Brinkley). 

[16] Nagata’s modern version reads: “After humming a familiar song of an opera 
composed by Kadayu^ I said.” 

[17] Tmmokui tea-cup of conical form covered with black glaze; so called from 
the mountain in China where it was first manufactured (Brinkley). 

[18] Toshima: name of a district in the province oi Settm^ where these mats were 
manufactured. 
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[19] Nakagai: a kind of broker, mediating’ between (wholesale merchant) and 
kouri-shonin (retailer). The guest was probably a j 5 o/co 7 'oiew-retailer. 

[20] Tokorotenx gelidium jelly, a summer-dish, prepared from a kind of sea-weed: 
gelidium cartilagineum. 

[21] Kagura: performance of sacred music and dance (pantomime) in Shinto-temples 
on feast-days. 

[22] Kozui name of Shinto-temple near the Buddhist temple in Osaka. 

[23] Mom small perforated copper coin, weighing 3*75 gramme. 1000 mon were 
equivalent to 15 momme silver. 

According to Prof. Nose we have to read : “ are ’nt you a night-watchman 
or a great merchant . . ” The guest replied: “ Dont talk at random, &c. . . . 
ni make a profit of 80 mon.” 

[24] Refers to the regular boat-service on the Yodogazoa-TxvQT between Fushimi 
(near Kyoto) and Osaka. 

[25] DaikolcUj literally the great black one,” translation of Sanskrit “ MahSkSla,” 
god of fortune, wealth and of the kitchen. Meaning sometimes mistress of 
Buddhist priest or monk.” As this mistress usually stayed in the kitchen and 
rarely went out, she was called “ daikoku.” 

[26] The sleeves of coats of boys and girls are open under the arm-pit (wakiake; 
yatsukucki). When they are no longer considered children, this open part 
under the arm is sewed up. 

[27] Name of a Chinese magician, capable of transforming his body into all desired 
shapes. He is the “teacher with the iron staff” {Li t*iek kuai)^ one of the 
eight Taoist immortals, and lived under the Bui dynasty (589—618). 

[28] The word “Am-w” is here intentionally ambiguous: meaning both “height of 
prosperity ” and “ broad daylight.” If we take hitni in the latter, concrete, 
primary, original sense, the sentence reads: “Even in broad daylight, quite 
openly, AoaAo-boys were living in the monasteries.” Description of the 
behaviour of these boys is to be found in the chapter on homosexuality in 
T. Satow-H. Ihm, Japanisches Geschlechtsleben. Bd. 2. 

[29] WakashUi young actors, playing the parts of women, and frequently employed 
for homosexual purposes. Bonmarchand, notes 54, 77. 

[30] Kind of overcoat, hanging down on the thighs, and tied by two cords. 

[31] Amigasax hat covering the entire head, the face and all, usually made of 
braided rush (Brinkley). 

[32] Taikomochii literally “ drum-bearer,” clowns, usually amusing the guests of 
prostitutes. Bonmarchand, note 56. 

[33] Bonin. 

[34] Specializing in serving carp-dishes. 

[35] Tosha (variant: shusha) mo nakui originally Buddhist term, meaning without 
attraction or repulsion, affirmation or denial, appropriation or rejection. Probably 
translation of Sanskrit: anSvytihanirvyaha : Da.^abhamikasatra, p. 47. 

[36] Literally: piled up imjgei'manmce (wityd, translation of Sanskrit anitya). 
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[37] In order to perfume the broiled fish with the scent of a tray (made of cryptomeria- 
wood) on which the fish was laid. 

[38] Or: I did not yet dream, sleeping alone with my arm for a pillow. 

[39] Fifth month according to the old calendar; modern equivalent: June. 

[40] Thin paper manufactured in the village of Sugiwara^ province of Harima, 
Bonmarchand, note 87. 

[41] Literally: cause your chin to shrivel. 

[42] Restoratives, strengthening food. 

[43] According to the old calendar; modern equivalent: May. 



Der Anfang des susisehen Jahres. 

Von 

B. Pruin, Haag. 

L Zar Zeit der elamitlsclien KOnige. 

Wir lesen in der babylonischen ChronikB^ folgende Angaben, 
welche sicli samtlich auf die Regierungszeit der Ki)nige von Elam 
beziehen. 

,Im Jahre 5 Nabonassar’s (743/2) setzte sicb Ummanigas in 
Elam auf den Thron. 

,Im ersten Jabre Asur-nadin-sum’s (699/8) nabm Istarfeundu den 
K(jnig von Elam, |Jalln§u, sein Bruder, gefangen und warf ihn ins 
Qefangnis. 18 Jahre regierte Istarbnndn in Elam, i^allusu, sein Bruder, 
bestieg in Elam den Thron. 

,1m ersten Jahre Nergal-usizib’s (693/2) . . am 26. (Tesrit^), 
empdrten sich gegen Hlallus, Kdnig von Elam, seine TJntertanen, 
sperrten ihn ein und tdteten ihn. Sechs Jahre regierte Callus in Elam. 
Kudur bestieg in Elam den Thron. 

,Tm ersten Jahre MuSizib-Marduk's (692/1), am 28. Ab, wurde 
Kudur, Kdnig von Elam, in einem Aufruhr gefangengenommen und 
getdtet. Zehn Monate regierte Kudur in Elam. Minanu bestieg in Elam 
den Thron. 

,Im vierten Jahre Mu§izib-Marduk^s (689/8) . . am 17. Adar, 
starb Minanu, Kdnig von Elam. Vier Jahre regierte Minanu in Elam, 
ljummabaldas bestieg in Elam den Thron, 

,Im achten Jahre war in Babylon kein Kdnig (681/0) . , . Am 
23. Tesrit verletzte sich Kdnig von Elam, durcliFeuer 

^ Ich folge der Cbersetzung Wincklers (KeilinschriftUche Bibliothek II S. 275), 

^ Der Monatsname ist verwischt. Die Yorgehende Datierung ist vom 7. TeSrit. 
DaJ3 auch hier Tesrit herzustellen ist, erhellt aus der zehninoiiatlicben Regierung 
Kudur’s, der am 28, Ab des folgenden Jahres abgesetzt wurde. 
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und start am . . . Acht Jalire regierte ^ummahaldas ia Elam, ^umma- 
taldas der zweite bestieg in Elam den Thron. 

,Im sechsteii Jabre (Asarhaddon’s) (675/4) . . . Ilummabaldas, 
Kdnig von Elam, start, olme krank zu sein, in seinem Palaste. Ftinf 
Jahre regierte ^ummahaldas in Elam. Urtagu, sein Brnder, bestieg 
in Elam den Thron. ^ 

Diese Angaben, besonders die jedesmalige Hervorliebung der 
Regierungsdauer, teweisen zur Geniige, was anch sonst wahrscheinlich 
war, daB die Elamiter eben wie die Babylonier nach den Regierungs- 
jahren ihrer Konige rechneten. Sie miissen aber diese Regierungsjahre 
auf andere Weise berechnet haben als ihre Nachbarn. Denn Minanu 
wurde Konig im ersten Jalire Musizib-Marduk’s und starb in dessen 
viertem Jahre; nach babylonischer Rechnnng wiirde Minanu also in 
seinem eigenen dritten Jahre gestorben sein oder, wie man das aus- 
zudriieken pfiegt, drei Jahre regiert haben. Nach der Chronik regierte 
er aber vier Jahre. Daraus folgt, daB entweder die Konige von Elam 
ihre Regierungsjahre antedatierten wie die von Agypten, also den 
Regierungsanfang der Babylonier als ihr erstes Jahr rechneten, oder 
daB die Elamiter das Jahr nicht wie die Babylonier ungefahr mit 
der Fruhlingsnachtgleiche anfingen. 

Von diesen beiden Moglichkeiten ist jedoch die erste aus- 
geschlossen. Denn Kudur, der im ersten Jahre Nergal-u§izib’s Konig 
wurde und im folgenden abgesetzt wurde, wiirde, h^tte er seine 
Regierungsjahre antedatiert, in seinem zweiten Jahre getbtet sein, 
wahrend die Chronik ihm nur zehn Monate gibt. Und Uummaljalda§ 11, 
der im letzten Jahre Sanherib’s zu regieren anfing und fiinf Jahre 
Kiinig war, wiirde bei Voraussetzung der Antedatierung im vierten 
Jahr Asarhaddon’s gestorben sein; die Chronik setzt dieses Ereignis 
aber in dessen sechstes Jahr. 

Also bleibt nur die zweite Alternative tibrig: in Elam fing das 
Jahr nicht ungefehr mit der Friihlingsnachtgleiche an, Versuchen 
wir den Jahresanfang etwas genauer zu bestimmen. Der 17. Adar 
des vierten Jahres MuSizib-Marduk’s fiel in das vierte Jahr Minanu’s; 
der 17. Adar des ersten Jahres Mu§izib-Marduk’s gehiirte also dem 
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erstea Jahre Minanu^s an. Minanu wurde am 28. Ab dieses Jabres 
Kcinig; das Jahr fing also nacb dem 28. Ab und vor dem 17. Adar 
an. !Hummabaldas I fing am 17. Adar 689/8 zu regieren an und starb 
am 23. Tesrit 681/0 in seinem achten Jalire. Die Jabresziffer wecbselte 
also nacb dem 17. Adar und vor dem 23. Tesrit. Der Konig Kudur 
kam am 26. Te§rit zur Regierung und wurde am nachstfolgenden 
28. Ab abgesetzt. Er regierte zebn Monate, das beiCt, daC er vor 
seinem ersten Jahre, noch in seinem Regierungsanfang, der Herrscbaft 
verlustig wurde. Der Jabresanfang fiel also zwiscben 28. Ab und 
26. Tesrit. Aus den gefundenen Anweisungen folgt also, daC das 
elamitiscbe Jabr zwiscben 28, Ab und 23. Tesrit anfing. Und somit 
scbeint die Folgerung notwendig, daC die Herbstnacbtgleicbe ungefahr 
der Anfang des elamitiscben Jabres war. 

II. Zur Zeit der persisclieii K?5uige. 

Die Regierungsjabre der persischen K5nige in Babylonien fingen 
mit dem 1. Nisan an und wurden postdatiert, wie es von alters her 
in Babylonien Branch gewesen war. Zwar hat E. Meyer im zweiten 
Teil seiner Forschungen zur alten Geschiebte behauptet, daC Arta- 
xerxes I seine Regierungsjabre antedatiert hat; aber selbst wenn das 
so ware, was icb bezweifle, sind seine Nacbfolger jedenfalls wieder 
zur Postdatierung zuriickgekehrt; denn nacb dem Kanon des Ptolemaus 
und den acbtzebnjahrigen Tafeln, welcbe zuerst StraCmaier verQffent- 
licht bat,^ fing das erste Jahr des Dareios 11 mit dem 1. Nisan 423 
an. Da nun Artaxerxes nacb Diodor (XII-64) im Jahre 425/4 starb 
— der Kanon des Ptolemaus gibt als sein 41. und letztes Jahr 
Nisan 424/3 an — , muC Dareios II seine Regierungsjabre postdatiert 
haben, denn die Regierung des Xerxes II dauerte nur zwei Monate 
(Diodor XII— 71) oder 46 Tage (Ktesias fr. 31) und die des Sogdianos 
wurde als illegitim dem Dareios II, der als Racher seines Bruders 
Xerxes II auftrat; zugereebnet. 

^ Ich weiS nicht, ob schon irgendwo bemerkt worden ist, daB dieser acht- 
zehnjahrige Zyklus ebea wie der ptolemaiscbe Kanon mit 747 anfangt. 

Acta Orientalia. XIII. 


21 
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Auch die Juden folgtea seit ihrer Unterwerfung durch die Baby- 
lonier im Jahre 587 der babylonischen RechniiBg, Die Bibel gibt uns 
davon die Beweise. Haggai recbnet niit Jahren des Kc^nigs Dareios, 
in welchen der Blul (1:1.11:1) dem Tisri (11:2) vorangeht, nnd ancU 
die Folge der Festmonate bei Zacharja (VIII: 18) deutet auf den 
Jabresanfang mitNisan bin. Fine Ansnahme macbt nun aber Nebemja; 
nach seinen Denkschriften erfubr er die Nacbricbt iiber Jerusalem im 
Monat Chislev des 20. Jabres des Artaxerxes (1 : 1) und erhielt er vom 
Konig die Erlaubnis, nacb Juda zu geben, im Monat Nisan desselben 
Jabres (11 :1). Das Jahr fing also nicbt mit Nisan, sondern wahrscbein- 
licb mit Tisri an. Und nun ist es docb gewiJS kein Zufall, daB Nebemja 
damals zu Susa im Palaste verweilte; vielmebr ist anzunebmen, daB 
er sick der zu Susa gebraucblicben Jabresrecbnung bediente. 

Diese susiscbe Jabresrecbnung wird wobl die offizielle des 
persiscben Reiches gewesen sein, weil docb die Perser urspriiiiglicb 
in Susiana zu Hause waren, erst spater (539) Babylon erobert baben 
und unter Xerxes I dem SonderkSnigtum dort ein Ende bereitet baben. 
Dazu stimmt auch die Angabe des Tbukydides (VIII-68), der den 
Vertrag, den Tissaphernes etwa Ende Februar 4ll (Busolt, Griecbische 
Gesehichtelll S.1451) mit den Spartanern abschloB, aus dem 13. Jabre 
des Dareios II datiert sein laBt. Nach der babylonischen Rechnung 
wiirde das nicbt stimmen; danach fing das 13. Jabr des Dareios 11 
erst mit dem 1. Nisan, also Ende Marz oder im April 411 an. 

Der Kanon der Eegierungsjabre der persiscben KOnige nacb 
dor offiziellen susischen Rechnung ist uns von Artaxerxes I ab voa 
D iodor iiberliefert worden. Er lautet folgendermaBen : 

Xerxes I stirbt 465/4 (XI-69). 

Artaxerxes I regiert 40 Jabre; sein letztes Jabr ist 425/4 (XII*~64), 
sein erstes ist also 464/3. 

Xerxes II regiert ein Jabr; er stirbt im Jabre 424/3 (XII~71). 

Dareios II regiert 19 Jabre; er stirbt im Jabre 405/4 (XIII— 108), 
sein erstes ist also 423/2. 

Seit der Regierung des Artaxerxes II ist der Kanon weniger 
zuverlassig, Artaxerxes 11 regiert nacb ibm 43 Jabre (XIII-108), 
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also vom Jahre 404/3 bis zum Jabre 362/1, in welchem Jahre Diodor 
(XV—OS) seinen Tod auch verzeichnet. 

Oclios regiert 23 Jahre (XVII—S), also vom Jahre 361/0 bis 
ZTim Jahre 339/8, 

Arses regiert drei Jahre; er stirbtim Jahre 335/4 (XVII~5), was sein 
erstes Jahr anf 337/6 bringt. Hier liegt sicher ein Fehler vor, entweder 
Ochos niu/J bis ins Jahr 338/7, also 24 Jahre regiert haben oder man 
muC Arses vier Jahre geben. Aber nach den zuverlassigen babylonischen 
Quellen regierte Artaxerxes II 46 Jahre nnd starb im Jahre Nisan 
358/7/ d. h. nach susischer Reclmung ini Jahre Olctober 369/8 oder 
358/7. Das letzte Jahr des Ochos war Nisan 338/7, was, ins Susisclie 
libersetzt, seinen Tod entweder Oktober 339/8 oder Oktober 338/7 
stellt. Daran schlieCt sich dann nach Diodor das et'ste Jahr des Arses 
337/6 an. Ich meine also, daB man die Eegierung des Artaxerxes II 
anf 46 (47) Jahre stellen muB, yon 404/3 bis 359/8 (358/7), und die 
des Ochos anf 21 (20) Jahre, yon 368/7 (357/6) bis 338/7. Arses 
regierte dann drei Jahre von 337/6 bis 335/4, nnd 334/3 war das 
erste Jahr des Dareios III. 

Nach diesem Kan on wtirde also das 13. Jahr des Dareios II 
etwa Oktober 411/0 fallen. Da das nicbt zu der oben angefiihrten 
Angabe des Thnkydides stimmt, muB man annehmen, daB die per- 
sischen KCnige zu Susa, anders als die elamitischen, ihre Regiernngs- 
jahre antedatierten. 

Jedenfalls aber muB man die Regierungs jabre der PerserkOnige 
nicbt, wie es E. Meyer (Die Entstehung des Judentums, S. 92, N. 2) 
und Busolt (III S. 133) tun, von ihrer Thronbesteigung ab rechneii. 
Es sind susische Jahre gewesen, die ungefahr mit der Herbstnacht- 
gleiche anfingen. Bis auf das Jahr 537 fielen im Orient Regierungs- 
jahre und Kalenderjahre immer zusammen. 

^ Hach Plutarch (Artoxerxes c. 30) hat er 62 Jahre regiert. Prasek (Geschichte 
der Meder und Perser 11 S. 216) setzt seinen Tod in das Jahr 359. 



Indo-Iranica. 

Recensuit G. Morgenstierne, Grothenburg. 

Stadia Indo-Iranica, Ehrengabe fUr Wilhelm Geiger zur Vollendung 
des 75, Lebensjahres, herausgeg, von Walther Wtist. 8®, XII + 327, 
Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1931, 

Gelehrte aus vielen Landern haben sich vereinigt, nm dem 
Lehrer, Kollegen nnd Freund zn huldigen, der sich in seinem langen 
und wirksamen Leben so groCe Verdienste auf den verschiedensten 
Gebieten der Indologie und Iranistik erworben hat. Von den 36 Bei- 
tragen sind die meisten indologischen Problemen gewidmet, w^hrend 
die librigen hauptsachlich Iranica behandeln. Sowohl die linguisti- 
schen wie die rein philologischen nnd religionsgeschichtlichen Arbeits- 
gebiete des Jubilars sind durch wertvolle Aufsatze vertreten, und 
die Reihe wird durch ein Pali-Gedicht des Rev. A. P, Buddhadatta 
eingeleitet. 

In einer kurzen Anzeige kbnnen nur einzelne Aufsatze heraus- 
gegriffen werden, die dem Arheitsgebiet des Ref. besonders nahe- 
liegen. 

J. Bloch erklart den tlbergang vom ai, Neutrum vartman- 
^Weg‘ in das mi. Fern, validr. Eine Parallele zu dem in den Dard- 
und Kafir-Sprachen bewahrten *panth^ f. bietet das benachbarte 
Yidgha-Mundscbi pdndo f. tlbrigens darf in dieser Verbindung 
audb an afgh. l(y)dr erinnert werden, das wahrscheinlich 

durch ap. paSl- L beeinflufit worden ist. — H. Oertel bringt inter- 
Bemerkungen zur Ohandogya Upanisad. F, Edgerton erklart, 
fUr miek Hbtoeugend, ai. mad-, tvad^ als durch Analogic mit tad-, 
yad- entstanden, Diese Formen seien dutch die Auffassung der 
KomposiiionssMmtne vuri-^ ndma- usw, als Neutra aufgekommen. 
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Beachtenswert sind aucli L. Renous Bemerkungen ,Sur quelques 
particularity du suffixe en -h- en Sanskrit*. W. Wiist geht in einer 
langeren Abhandlung auf die Interpretation des im RV jaweimal 
belegten Wortes dlakam ein, das er als geographischen Namen auf- 
faBt und mit dem klassischen Alahd verbindet. Zu sicheren Re- 
sultaten zu gelangen ist bei der Knappbeit des Materials kaum 
moglich, und ich babe mich von der Ricbtigkeit der gegebenen Er~ 
klM,rung nicht vollstandig iiberzeugen konnen. Im einzelnen enthalt 
die Abhandlung vieles von Interesse. H. S. Nyberg geht auf die 
Behandlung von idg. {s)slc im Persischen und auf den Ubergang von 
> hr in nw. ir. Dialekten ein. DaC im Pers. *ssy (aus ^ssJiy) frtili 
gekiirzt und weiter zu wurde, glaube ich auch. Bine parallele 
Entwicklung liegt in tsy'^^ssy‘^*sy'^^(i)y vor, vgL Pehl. 
jFisch*. Wenn N. scbreibt; ,Andererseits muB der Ubergang 
schon vollzogen sein, als sick im Altpers. die aus ar. Su entstandene 
Lautgruppe zu s vereinfachte*, so ist das gewiB im allgemeinen 
richtig. Aber nicbts steht der Moglichkeit im Wege, daB dialektisch 
die Vereinfachung schon friiher vor sich gegangen ist. Durch diese 
Annahme wiirde man aJian ,Eisen* erklaren kdnnen. tJbrigens deutet 
auch sahistan tres-sk-) ,sich fiirchten* darauf, daB ss nicht nur 
vor Konsonant, wie in saTim ,Furcht‘, gekiirzt worden ist. Uber 
hiras als NW-Wort vgl. schon DLZ, 1930, 1460. 

Wichtig fUr das Verstandnis des av. Wortschatzes ist E. Ben- 
venistes ,Une diffdrenciation de vocabulaire dans TAvesta^ wo er 
volkstiimliche Formen nachweist. Einzelheiten kdnnen dock bean- 
standet werden. Es gibt z. B. keinen Grand, Schugni ,Hahn* : 

jHenne* auf : *karxa- zuriickzufiihren. Lautlich gentigt 

f. ^kfxcL- vollkommen. Die Beurteilung der Balotschi-Formen des 
Wortes fiir ,Igel^ ist in Betracht der verschiedenen Dialektformen 
nicht ganz befriedigend. 

Ganz iiberzeugend erkl^rt J. Wackernagel av. vaeSayand- , Warte* 
als vi-dayand-. Unsicherer bleibt A. Meillets Versuch, das ratsel- 
hafte t in tkaesa- ,Lehrer* mit vorgesetzten Konsonanten in anderen 
jVolkstiimlichen* Wdrtern zu verbinden. J. 0. Tavadias Interpretation 
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einer Reihe von pehl Termini im Sinne der ,Arischen Feuerlehre* 
liberzeugt mieli nicht, aber darauf einzugelien wiirde bier zu wait 
fiihren. H. Reichelt und S. Konow bringen wicbtige Beitrage, bzw. 
zur sogd. nnd sak. Grammatik. 

Aucb mehrere der ubrigen AuEsatze^ au£ die bier nicbt 
eingegangen warden kann, enthalten wertvolle Beitrage zur indo- 
iraniscben Pbilologie. 

Kurdiscb-Persiscbe Forscliungen, Von Oscar Mann, fortgefiibrt von 
Karl Hadank. Abt. Ill, B. 11. Mundarten der Guran, besonders 
das KanddlSii, Auramani und Badscbalani, bearb. von K. Hadank. 
XIX + 479. — Abt. Ill, B. IV. Mundarten der Zaza, bauptsachlicb 
aus Siwerek und Kor, bearb. von K. Pladank. XIII + 398. Berlin, 
Verlag d. PreuB. Akad. d. Wiss,, in Kommission bei W. de Grujter 
& Co. 1930 und 1932. 

Die Veroffentlichung von Manns Aufzeicbnungen aus westirani- 
schen Dialekten scbreitet regelmaBig vorwarts, seitdem sie von Hadank 
ilbemommen worden ist. Jetzt liegen im ganzen secbs Bande dieser 
wertvollen Publikation vor. Gerade die vorliegenden beiden Bande 
bebandebi fiir die Sprachforscbung wicbtige, aber wenig bekannte 
Mundarten. 

Durcb seine sorgfSltige Bearbeitung und Herausgabe der Mann- 
scben Sammlungen bat sicb H. groBe Verdienste um die iranische 
Dialektologie erworben. Es war keine ganz leichte Aufgabe, das 
Material zu ordnen, die Ubersetzungen nachzupriifen oder zu erganzen 
und die teilweise ziemlicb verwickelten morphologiscben Systeme so* 
wait als mbglicb klarzulegen. Aber H. bat sie mit Erfolg gelbst. Aucb 
hat er wertvolle Einleitungen iiber die einzelnen Stamme und Dialekte 
und iiber die bisberigen Forscbungen auf diesem Gebiet gegeben. 

H. ist in vollem Recht, ,das Spracbgescbicbtlicbe bier auBer 
Betracbt* zu lassen und vorltlufig jede Mundart rein deskriptiv 
,als einen individuell gestalteten Redekomplex* darzustellen, und es 
ist lobenswert^ daC er die Herkunft (Person und Ort) der einzelnen 
Beitr%e genau angibt. 
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H. ist aber doch nicht iiberall bei der bloCea Besclireibung 
stelierjgeblieben. In den Vokabularien hat er durch die Heranziehnng 
von deutlicli verwandten Formen aus benaclibarten Dialekten niltz- 
liclies Material fiir weitere Forschung zusammengetragen. Wenn er 
aber anch weiter geht und Vergleichnngen mit fernerstehenden ir. 
oder anderen Sprachen versucht, erweist sich seine Unbekanntschaft 
mit oder sein Uiiwille gegen die gewOhnlichen, au£ dem Axiom des 
regelmaCigen Lautwandels ruhenden, sprachgeschichtlichen Metlioden 
als sehr gefahrlich. Der ,lautschiebende‘ Etymologe mag geiviB 
manche Fehler machen, aber die vollstandige Vernachlassigung der 
bewahrten Methode ist geradezu katastrophal. Dafiir geben die 
Vokabularien und auch die kui’zen Vergleichungen zwischen ein~ 
zeluen Dialekten zahlreiche Beispiele, wovon bier nur ein paar (aus 
B. IV) herausgegriffen werden mbgen. 

S. 29 (vgl. S. 290) wendet sich H. gegen meine ,etwas kuhne^ 
Zusammenstellung von Paraci gir ,Stein‘ mit Ormuil girl ,Berg^ usw. 
(< Av. gairi-, vgl. auch z. B. Yidgha yar , Stein, Berg, PaC‘). Er 
zieht es vor, gir mit Zaza kdr , Stein' und weiter mit pers. xdra 
jlapis durus, silex, saxum' zu verbinden. 

S. 31 glaubt H. an einen Zusammenhang zwischen Z. lah ,hohle 
Hand' und griech. rcaMg,!]. — Die Zusammenstellung von Z. vlsdr, 
^asdrl ,Fruhling' und Pasclito psarlai wird richtig sein, aber sie be- 
trifft nicht nur die erste Silbe und sie gewinnt erst ihre Bedeutung 
durch die sprachgeschichtliche Derivation aus Htpa’-sar(a)da(Jcay^ 
vgl. mein Etym. Voc. of Pashto s. v. und sakisch pasdla. Ebenso 
wird das Verhaltnis zwischen Z, rdu^ rad, Par. rau usw. ,schnell' 
(SS 29 und 165) erst durch die Ableitung aus *rayva-, vgl. Av. rayu-, 
f. rdvl-, ,parthisch' ng, verstandlich. Hieher gehort auch osset. rcevceg 
jleicht, rasch', aber kaum mit H. raxkie (besser rodxgi). 

S. 32 f. leitet H. das Z.AYort amndn , Sommer' von armen. 
amarn ab, ohne die iibrigen ir. Ableitungen aus Av. liam- zu bertick- 
sichtigen, Ebenso wird Z. Urn- ,trinken' (av. ^am-!) aus armen. xmel 
abgeleitet, und kaunj lion ,Schlaf' wird direkt mit armen. Uun ver- 
glichen. 
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S. 169 wird tdrztn mit Paschto tar^^aj ,axe^^ anstatt mit 

pers. tabar-zxn usw. verglichen. 

Die ,ratselha£te^ r-Form gewisser Feminina (im cas. obL), die 
S. 69 erw^ut wird, laBt sich leicht erklaren. warn- und mar- sind 
sprachgeschicbtlich ganz klare obi. Formen von wdl ,Scliwester‘ und 
mai ,Mtitter‘, vgL z. B. aucb Samnaiil nimj : mdr bei Cbristensen. In 
jiniijiner- ist das r natiirlich dnrcb Analogie bineingeraten. 

Aus Band II geniigt ein Hinweis aiif S. 57, tvo Kandtilal 
namUi ,Filz‘ mit Mukri libad (arab.!), nnd S. 241, wo ^uJc ,Knie‘ 
mit Mundscbi zu'k {<^Hunk<C^^zanuha’^ verglichen werden. 

Aber glucklicberweise beruht der Wert der beiden Bande nicht 
anf den Etymologien H.s, sondern auf der Fiille des gut geordneten 
Materials. Sowohl im Wortschatz wie in der Morphologic und Laut- 
lehre wird der Iranist vieles von Interesse finden. Ich erw^hne nur 
beispielsweise, wie das t aus vistirA ,Schwiegermutter' (<C,'^wis(t)ru 
<^^hmasrukd) auch in vistorci' ,Schwiegervater^ eingedrungen ist. 

Es mufi zugegeben werden, daC die nw. ir. Dialekte wegen der 
vieien Wanderungen, Mischungen und Entlehnungen zu verschiedenen 
Zeiten der sprachgeschichtlichen Behandlung wesentlich groBere 
Schwierigkeiten bereiten, als es bei den doch etwas isolierteren ostir. 
Mundarten der Fall ist. Walirscheinlich wird man erst durch eine 
kartographische Darstellung iiber die Beziehungen zwischen den Dia- 
lekten und iiber ihre innere Entwicklung einigermaBen zur Klarheit 
kommen k5nnen. Fiir eine solche Zukunftsaufgabe liefert das Mann- 
Hadanksche Werk wertvolles Material. 

Wolfgang Lenz, Pamir-Dialekte, I. Materialien zur Kenntnis der 
Schugni-Gruppe. Erganzungshefte z, Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Sprach- 
forschung, Nr, 12. XII + 228. Gottingen 1933, Vandenhoeek 
& Ruprecht. RM. 15. — . 

Wahrend der letzten Jahre ist unsere Kenntnis der sprach- 
wissenscbaftlich wichtigen iranischen Pamir-Dialekte erfreulicher- 


^ Leider DruckfeWer in meinem EVP statt ,adze‘. 
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weise bedeutend gewaclisen* Von verschiedenen Seiten ist neues 
Material veroffentlicht worden, und jetzt liegcn anch. die ersten Re- 
sultate von Lenz’ sprachlichen Beobachtungen im Pamir-Gebiet in 
einer wertvollen Publikation von 

In einer umfangreicben und gebaltvollen Einleitung gibt L. 
eine Ubersicbt iiber Land und Volk und iiber die friihere Forscbung 
au£ diesem Gebiet. Auf neueren russischen Quellen fuCend, be- 
handelt er die spracblicben Verbaltnisse in Russiscb-Zentralasien 
iiberhaupt, dann besonders die Sprachen der Pamir -Tadschiks. Dem, 
was L. iiber die Verwendung des Namens Tadscbik schreibt, kann 
ich aus eigener Erfahrung nur beistimmen. Was das Wort yaUa 
betidfft, darf daran erinnert werden, daC im Afgbanischen yarca 
.zum Gebirge gehiJrig^ bedeutet. 

Besonders eingehend wird die Schugni-Gruppe behandelt, und 
die Einteilung in Dialekte, die L. vorschlagt, deckt sick im wesent- 
licben mit derjenigen von Skold in einer im Druck befindlichen 
Arbeit iiber diese Gruppe. Betreffs Sarikoli mochte ich darauf auf- 
merksam machen, daB die Doppelformen in Biddulphs Vokabular 
(z. B. Jchishpick^ sTipeek ,Brot^; wuzdun^ loidon ,Zugek; ckeem, se7n 
,Auge‘; yur, yoots ,Feuer^; peza^ peyr ^FuC'; kushutj shad ,Haar‘; 
kushyoodf shivd ,Milcli^; poora^ putz ,Sohn* usw.) vielleicht auf das 
Vorhandensein von Dialekten deuten. 

Interessant und wichtig ist die Feststellung der verschiedenen 
Art des persischen Einflusses auf die verschiedenen Pamir-Dialekte. 
Audi mag es richtig sein, daC die friiheren Forscher (Referent in- 
begriffen) zu einseitig ihre Aufmerksamkeit auf die altertiimlichen 
Ziige der Pamir-Sprachen gericlitet und dabei den fiir die Spracli- 
wissenschaft ebenso bemerkenswerten EinfluB der umgebenden ent- 
wickelteren Kulturen vernachlassigt haben. Wir sehen mit Freude 
einei" Untersuchung der letzteren Frage durch L. entgegen. Vielleicht 
muB aber zuerst unsere Kenntnis der gebenden persischen Lokal- 
dialekte vertieft werden. 

L. erwahnt (S. 54), daB in der Sch -Gruppe eine deutliche 
Neigung besteht, s und ^ und y, j und S;, u und w durch einander- 
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gelien zu lassen. Im Vok. findet man auch zahlreiche Beispiele fur 
d/cZ, %jx in demselben Wort. Es ist nach meiner Erfahrung selir 
schwierig zu entscheiden, was in solchen Fallen auf einer wirkliclien 
Neigung der Sprache und was auf gelegentliclien Hdrfehlern des 
Beobackters berulit, 

Sehr lobenswert ist die Gewissenhaftigkeit, init welclier L. 
immer ganz genau das gibt, was er gelibrt bat, ohne der Versuclmng 
nachzugeben, irgendwie zu normaKsieren. 

Die Umschrift der Affrikate, die phonologisch einbeitliche Spracli- 
laute sind, durcb U usw, statt c halte ich fiir wenig giinstig. 

Die Texte, die mit tTbersetzungen und Noten 35 Seiten um- 
fassen; sind sehr genau aufgezeichnet und geben auch iiberall die 
Akzente an, Sie bestehen aus drei Marchen, in drei Dialekten, und 
mehreren Liedern. Einleitungsweise gibt L. Auskunft liber Marclien- 
stoffe, Technik, Gattungen und Wanderungen der Lieder. Mir fallen 
dabei gewisse Anklange an Kbowar-Lieder aus Tschitral auf, z. B. 
der Ausdruck ,das beidnische Wasser^ (ist zwischen uns)^ 

Die Verbliste ist nicbt sehr libersichtlich geordnet, gibt aber 
viele wertrolle Varianten und Dialektformen. Sowobl diese wie das 
Vokabular haben ihre grdfite Bedeutung durch die genaue Angabe der 
Dialektformen und durch die Hinweise auf die betreffenden Text- 
stellen, die das VerstSndnis der exakten Bedeutung der Worter wesent- 
licli erleichtern. Dagegen werden nicht viele bisher unbekannte eclit- 
sch. Worter angefuhrt. 

Auf Etymologie oder Sprachgeschichte wird nicht eingegangen, 
L. hat in diesem Band die lebendige, gegenwartige Sprache vor- 
fuhren wollen. Das ist ihm auch in hohem MaBe gelungen. Wir 
diirfen aber hoffen, daB er in weiteren B^nden dieser interessanten 
Arbeit auch die sprachgeschichtliche Stellung der Sch.-Dialekte be- 
handeln wird, 

Als Anhang gibt L. eine Mitteilung liber und Proben aus der 
im Jahre 1931 erschienenen Sch.-Fibel flir Kinder, Fiir die Be- 
urteilung d es phonologischen Systems der Sprache ist das hier he- 


^ kdfir x^tHk. 
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nutzte Alphabet von Wichtigkeit. Inzwischen ist aucli eine Fibel fur 
Erwachsene herausgegeben worden: Inqilobi Madani Pondand, makta- 
beui besawodi fat. Stalinobod 1932, Aus dieser moclite ich zum SchluC 
ein bisher wohl unbekanntes Wort erwahnen: %ay ,Gutsbesitzer, 
reicher Mann‘, das wohl direkt aus Av. x^aya- abgeleitet werden darf. 

Codices Avestici et Palilavici Bibliothecae Universitatis Hafniensis. 
Vol. I: The Pahlavi Codices K 20 and K 20b. Published in facsimile 
by the University Library of Copenhagen, with an Introduction 
by Arthur Christensen. FoL, XVI + 388, 1931.— Vol. II: The 
Pahlavi Codex K 26. . . , VIII + 106, 1932.— Vol. Ill: The Pahlavi 
Codex K 35, First Part. ... VII + 265, 1934.— Vol. IV: The 
Pahlavi Codex K 35, Second Part. . . . VIII + 98, 1934. Copen- 
hagen, at the expense of Levin & Munksgaard. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of this 
publication of the Iranian Codices brought home by Rask and 
Westergaard and belonging to the University Library of Copenhagen. 
Especially for the study of Phi. texts facsimiles were very much 
wanted, because no printed text can possibly render the original in 
quite a satisfactory way. The editors have therefore done wisely 
in starting with the publication of manuscripts containing chiefly 
Phi. texts. 

Vol. I includes twenty Phi. and Av. texts among the most 
important of which are 1) Arday Viraz Namay; 6) §ayast-ne-§ayast ; 
7) Frahang e olm; 8) Bundahi§n. Vol. II contains Arda-f Viraz NamaY 
and MadiYan e Yavist e Fryan. Vol. Ill contains the Pahlavi 
Rivayats I and II and the Da^astan e denlY, and Voh IV the Epistles 
of Manus^ihr and the Selections of ZaB-sparam. 

In a case like this the reviewer needs not discuss the opinions 
of the original authors of the texts, and it is hardly possible for 
him to find any fault with the manner in which the editors have 
carried out their task. There remains for him the agreeable duty 
of expressing his admiration and gratitude for the magnificent volumes 
with their excellent reproductions. 
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The iritroduetioBS by A. Christensen give all necessary information 
about manuscripts, texts and previous editions and translations. 

All progress must be bought at the expense of some values. 
The necessity of staying in Copenhagen for a long time in order 
to copy Avestan and Pahlavi manuscripts brought Andreas into a 
close and life-long contact with Danish culture, and many similar 
instances might no doubt be mentioned. Still in this hurried world 
of ours we have to be grateful for all time-saving conveniences 
offered ns, and we are now able to consult the Iranian treasures 
of Copenhagen in our own homes, 

Sayast-ne-sayast. A Pahlavi Text on Religious Customs, ed., translit., 
and transL, with Introduction and Notes, hy Jehangir C. Tavadia. 
Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien, hsgeg. vom Seminar fiir Kultur und 
Geschichte Indians an der HamburgischenUniversitat, 3. 28*5X19*5, 
XI + 174. Hamburg, Friederichsen, De Gruyter & Co., 1930. 

This edition and translation of an important but difficult Phi. 
text is a very useful contribution to our knowledge of Middle Prs., 
and will he welcomed by all Iranian scholars. Dr. West’s translation 
in the SEE was a remarkable achievement for its time, hnt since 
then Phi. studies have advanced very much further, and new material 
has rendered it possible to improve considerably upon his inter- 
pretation of the text. 

Dr. Tavadia combines the qualifications of a good philologist 
and of a Farsi well versed in the traditions of his religion. He has 
given us a sound, transliterated text (the reliability of which may 
now be controlled by the publication of the Copenhagen mscr.), and 
he has succeeded in explaining a great number of obscure words 
and passages. The introduction is useful and the ample notes are 
very valuable, A vocabulary of the more important words and an 
index conclude this important hook. 

A few remarks may be added on some points of detail. 

P, 9. Phi Av, ^pixa- “knot, joint of a reed” seem to be 

connected wilh Yidgba plx, Sanglechi pex “ span ” C^^^paixa-^ 
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possibly also with Prs. pixldan ^ to divide ia parts/ Also 
Skr. 'Garri^a- is used about a particular measurement of length, 
P, 9. T. is certainly right in considering Prs. lilist span ” to be 
a dialect form and not a clerical mistake. This form is in 
common use in Afghan Prs. 

The translation of x'^ast by threshed ” is supported by 
Yidgha xa - : xast “ to thresh ” and other dialect forms. 

P. 71. Av. lata- “winnowed" is identical with Yazghulami d&oud from 
devan- “to winnow" and ought not to be corrected into laxcta-, 
P. 87. T.’s translation of parlfc, parak “ hip " is confirmed by Yidgha- 
Munji pero, &c. “ hip, podex " 

P. 118. T. rejects the reading gazdum “ scorpion.” But the ^ is 
also found in Prs. Iw.s in Yidgha and Sanglechi, and the dialect 
of KeurOn (Kashan) has “ to bite." 

P. 129. The reading vlmk “ kid " is suggested on account of Bal, 
ges “ yearling f. kid.” But Zaza gl^k'd “ yearling male kid," 
Hakkiari Kurd. gU “ young she*goat " (Kurd.-Pers. Forsch. IV, 
III, 138) show that the Bal. word has original g-. 

P. 133. Yidgha oddno <^'^lia-dana-^ Waziri Psht. wdlang support the 
translation of Av. liaddnaepata- by “ pomegranate.” 

P. 140. The identification of Prs. Mvldan “ to howl ” with “to 
chew " is not convincing, and the German expression “ Worte 
kauen ” can hardly be invoked in support of it. “ to howl ” 
is connected with Av. gav- “ shouting ”, Prs., Psht. yaw. 

P. 164. The euphemisms for “ extinguishing fire ” mentioned by T. 
recall Kabuli Prs. ata§a ruxsat kardan “ to give the fire leave." 

Major George Waters Gilbertson, The Pa kkh to Idiom: A Dictionary. 

I, 11. XV + 964pp. 8^ Agents: Luzac & Co. London. 

For the professional philologist who is bound by the rules of 
his trade it is quite refreshing to come across an unconventional 
dictionary like the present one and the same author’s English-Balochi 
dictionary. And he will not feel offended by the author’s strong 
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deprecation of the linguistic systems of transliteration, the “ lunar 
script ” with its dots and dashes. (Are, by the way, kkMie and 
tsaklia so much easier than kSe and caxa?) 

An Euglish-Pashto dictionary is much needed. So far we did 
only possess the indexes to Bellows Pashto-English dictionary, to 
J. G. Lorimer’s vocabulary of Waziri Pashto, and to D. L. R. Lorimer’s 
Syntax of Colloquial Pashtu. As appears from the title and from 
the Foreword the present work is not intended to be a complete 
dictionary, and very many concrete words are not included. But 
the two volumes contain a great number of sentences and idioms 
which will be of use both to the practical student of Pashto and 
to the Iranian scholar. I must, however, confess that some of the 
constructions seem strange to me, although I dare not assert that 
they may not be used in some dialect or other. Can, e.g., siodngi 
slitaJi (p. 16) mean ‘^they are actors,” or zali da rawdneduh^ chih 
(p. 5) “ I was on the point of setting out, when . . V 

In some cases special dialect forms are presented as being the 
normal ones. Thus (p. 87) hira " confined of a stillborn child ” is 
Waziri or Bannuclii for hura, and marghamai “ kid ” is to the best 
of my knowledge used only in the South, while most dialects have 
forms in tc-. 

But on the whole the hook is no doubt useful, and it is to be 
hoped that the author in his forthcoming, larger dictionary will 
give as many true Pashto words as possible, even at the expense 
of some etymological derivations from Avestan which are not so 
much needed in a work of this kind. 

Ahmad Jan, Hagha Dagha, or Odds and Ends.” Official text- 
book for the examination of military officers in preliminary Pushtu, 
III + 191 pp. — English Translation of Hagha Dagha. 126 pp. — 
Da Kissa Khane Gap. Off. text-book for the exam, of mil. off. 
in interpretership Pushtu. IV + 200 pp. — Tarikh-i- Afghanis tan. 
Off. text-hook for the exam, of mil. off. in interpretership Pushtu. 
4:22 pp. Peshawar, Behari Lall, 1929-1930. 
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These text-books will no doubt be of value not only to those 
officers for whom they are primarily intended, but also to scholars 
who are in need of Pashto texts. 

The author is a well qualified and experienced munshi of 
Peshawar, who has an exceptionally thorough knowledge of his 
mothei'-tongue and takes great interest in its study. 

Hagha Dagha and Da Kissa Khane Gap contain a number of 
short stories and other texts, a few of them translations, but most 
of them original Pashto ones and throwiug much light upon Pathan 
life. They are all written in good, idiomatic Pashto style. The 
History of Afghanistan is translated from Malleson, and is a good 
specimen of literary, but yet simple and clear Pashto, 

We hope that the author will find an opportunity of publishing 
also the valuable vocabulary of the Afridi dialect, the Pashto grammar 
and the collection of Pashto folk-tales which he has prepared, 

Friedrich Wilhelm Konig, Alteste Geschichte der Meder und Perser 
(Der Alte Orient, Bd. 33, H. 3/4). 8^, 66 S. Leipzig, J. 0. Hinrich- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1934. 

K. hat den verdienstvollen Versuch gemacht, eine kurze, im 
wesentlichen auf keilschriftlichen Quellen fuCende Gesamtdarstellung 
der altesten Geschichte der westiranisehen Stamme zu geben. Es 
ist wohl unvermeidlich, daB man dabei ohne gewagte und von sub- 
jektiven Auffassungen gefarbte Hypothesen nicht herauskommt, und 
K. ist sich auch dessen ,bewuBt, daB manche Aufstellungen mit 
einem Pragezeichen versehen werden k6nnten^ Wer der Keilschrift- 
forschung fernsteht und die Angaben nicht beurteilen kann, fiihlt 
sich haufig auf unsicherem Boden, und sein Vertrauen wird nicht 
durch die Kritiglosigkeit K.s in sprachwissenschaftlichen Fragen 
gestarkt. So wird z. B. Sib'e, der Name eines Feldherrn von Musri, 
als germanisch Sibich = ir. Spakai ,Hund‘ gedeutet, der Meder 
Ischteliku tragt einen germanischen Nameii (Stilicho) usw. 



“The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese.” By S.Yoshitake 
(lecturer in Japanese, School of Oriental Studies, University 
of London). Published by the Royal Asiatic Society, 

London, 1934. 

Uy 

J. Ii. Pierson, Laren. 

If one endeavours to reconstruct ancient Japanese, one must 
use a reliaWe method, be sure of the material used and know 
perfectly well what one is talking about. 

The method is the same Kitasato applied, hut his results are 
rather severely criticized on pp. 4r-7 of the present work. K. could 
not profit of Karlgren’s reconstructed Chinese, because Karlgren’s 
“Analytic Dictionary ” was not yet published then. “ Another serious 
mistake is that K. extended his sources much too widely,” says 
Mr. Yoshitake, and I fully agree with it. 

Though not mentioned in this book, mirabile dictu, the same 
method was also applied by me, independent from Kitasato, of whom 
I only heard two years ago. In 1927 I conceived the plan to 
compare the Many6gana of the Manyd^id with the ancient Chinese 
as reconstructed by Karlgren, and as this clever Sinologue approved' 
of it, I set to work and sent the result to K. for his criticism. 

The dates are February 1927 and Sept 1927. Though K. is 
not a Japaaologue, he thought the results were interesting and the 
lists valuable. I thereupon lectured on the subject in 1928 at a 
congress of the Oriental Society at Leiden (Holland) and published 
th,^ whole study in The Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, Sec. Series, Vol. VI, Dec. 1929, and at the same time as an 
introduction to Ae ManydSd I. The only criticism came from 
Mr. Yoshitake, with whom I discussed everything in long letters 
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and talks, resulting in a more or less friendly opposition towards 
my work and K.’s reconstruction. Happily Mr. Yoshitake changed 
his opinion of K.’s reconstruction as he writes on p. VII of the 
Preface: “After a careful study of the Man-yo-gana found in the 
different texts mentioned above, with the aid principally of Archaic 
and Ancient Chinese as reconstructed by Professor Karlgren, the 
author has arrived at the probable phonetic system of the Japanese 
language as spoken in Nara duidng a period of 100 years from 
A.D. 650 to 750.” 

As for my work I am glad to say that Mr. Yoshitake followed 
exactly the same method (like Kitasato had done before us), based 
on nearly the same material. I limited the Manydgana to the 
Manydsu w'hereas Y. limited it to the eighth century Japanese 
literature, i.e. Kojiki, Nihongi, Manyosliu, Semmyo, Bussokuseki-waka 
and Takahashi Ujibumi, I had the advantage over Kitasato in 
utilizing Karlgren’s reconstruction which was not available to 
Kitasato when he made his study, just as Yoshitake had a greater 
number of data at his disposal than I had. Of these Hashimoto’s 
interesting studies are by far the most important. 

We may therefore safely accept the method as reliable^ and 
w^e are, within our human limits, sure of our material. Now the 
only remaining point is: Do we exactly know xoliat we are talking 
about f The question seems preposterous among more or less scientific 
men, but still I insist on it, as on the Oriental Congress of 1932 
at Leiden (Holland) one of the greatest French sinologues mixed 
up Manydgana deliberately with Kan-on and Go-on, and I am afraid 
the same thing is going on on p, VI of Y.’s preface. Damage has 
not been done, as the mistake (if my surmise be correct) is strictly 
limited to that page, pp. 14, 15, and 33 and serves only to tell you 
that the work is not so easy as it appears at first sight! However, 
here are my objections to p. VI of the Preface: “ It must be 
remembered that when Chinese words were borrowed during the 
fifth-eighth centuries the Japanese replaced Chinese sounds with 
their own.” 


Acta Orientalia. XIII, 
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THs is perfectly mcompreheHilible, unless one reads on and 
finds the author is talking about th^ Go-on and the Kan-on, which 
have nothing to do with the present study, but must be regarded 
as a kind of information on things Japanese. This information is 
extended over several sentences, till all at once we get a very 
definite statement, which is as startling as it is incorrect. ‘‘What 
is certain, however, is that the sounds represented by the Manyo- 
gana must have closely resembled the Japanese imitation — which is 
now sadly mutilated — of the Chinese pronunciation of the same 
Chinese characters. This is tantamount to saying that the ancient 
Japanese sounds represented by the Many6gana must show vestiges 
of the characteristic phonetic features of Archaic and Ancient 
Chinese.” So it is certain that the Many&gana must have resembled 
closely the Qo-on and Kan-on^ as this is what is meant with 
“ imitation.” I cannot follow this argument. The Many6gana are 
Chinese characters used phonetically to represent Japanese sounds, 
i.e. open syllables, and the ON’s are a Japanese attempt to represent 
Chinese sounds. This representation necessarily had to be done 
with . . . Many&gana, as this was the only phonetic script then 
available! Of course, Mr, Toshitake knows this very well; any 
Japanologue knows it, and all Sinologues ought to know it, and still, 
the obvious mistake in thinking is made too often. If he had left 
out “ tantamount ” and had simply concluded with: “ The ancient 
Japanese sounds represented by the Many6gana must show vestiges 
of the characteristic phonetic features of Archaic and Ancient 
Chinese,” nobody would have objected, as it is precisely this 
phenomenon that enables us to compare both, Then he continues 
the preface announcing an occasional correction of Karlgren^s 
reconsitruicfion, " testing its accuracy with reference to the phonetic 
conditions of the Many6gana usage.” So if it does not agree with 
the Many%ana usage, it must be altered!? Really, this is beyond 
me, and I feel that it is not so easy, as it appears at first sight, 
to simply and truly confess that the work is in fact extremely 
simple and that it is perfectly unnecessary to make it appear 
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complicated. Why should we;^ Let us rejoice in the fact and set 
to work. 

One fact I missed in this preface, and a yery important one. 
Allow me to quote from the Many6^ti I, pp. 27—29 (or the article 
in the Transactions mentioned above pp. 104—5): 

“ For our purpose we will only consider the Chinese characters 
used phonetically to produce Japanese syllables. Naturally we turn 
to the origin of the Japanese syllabary the so-called Manydgana, 
which means the Chinese characters used phonetically in the Many6^d, 
the oldest anthology of 4500 songs from the 6th up to the end of 
the 8th century, e.g. for the sound: /V, &c. were 

used, for &c. Now if we know the exact pro- 

nunciation of these characters, we know which sounds the Japanese 
selected to represent their syllables. Do we know these sounds, and 
if so, when and where were they spoken by the Chinese and heard 
by the Japanese? 

Prof. B. Karlgren has furnished us with the solution of this all 
important point, in his “ Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese,^’ in which he has reconstructed the ancient Chinese pro- 
nunciation of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century A.n. 
(The archaic reading dates from pre-christian times.) 

1) We know the Japanese value of the Manydgana, in other 
words we know which kana-signs are used for the Chinese ideographs 
used phonetically in the Many6^li, because these Jcana-signs are derived 
from these characters, 

2) We also know how the Chinese pronounced those characters. 

3) We further know that, after the introduction of Buddhism 
in the 6th century a.d., regular intercourse took place between 
Japan and China. Now the capital of the T^ang dynasty (618—907) 
was Ts’ang-an (now Si-an-fu in Shensi, North China), and it was 
this dialect of the Ts’ie-yiin dictionary written by Lu fa-ien and 
published 601 a.d., which contains the North Chinese language spoken 
in Ts^ang-an during the Suei and the beginning of the T'ang dynasties, 
i. e. the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th centuries. 
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Broadly speaking, the dialect of the Ts’ie-yun is the mother-language 
of nearly all the modern dialects, and as it is the only old dialect 
of which we have a detailed knowledge, it forms the natural base of 
our researches concerning the Chinese script. (Karlgren, Introduction 
to his dictionary.) 

This dialect is the ancient reading, A, 3rd col. of Karlgren’s 
dictionary, and with the aid of this pronunciation we must he able 
to fix the readings of the old ManySgana: Time and ]f>lace coincide. 
The next thing to do was to take the complete list of the Many&gana, 
add to it the ancient reading^ and draw the conclusions therefrom” , 
Time and place coincide.” If this was not the case, nothing could 
be done, at least nothing approaching definite results. My last 
remark with a view to this “time and place coincide” regards p. VII 
of the Preface, where this “ time ” is stated as being the eighth 
century, based on dates like Kojiki (a.d. 712), Nihongi (a.d. 721), 
Manydshu (compiled sometime between a.d. 771 and 794, comprising 
poems mostly dating from about a.d. 690—759, . . . &c.). I do not 
think this is correct. The date of compilation of the Kojiki, Nihongi 
or Manydshd does not indicate the actual age of the poems. Therefore 
we may safely regard the 7th century as the century in which 
most of these poems were written, whereas the Semmyo “ the Imperial 
Edicts in the Shoku-Nihongi ” (700-790 a.d.), translated by Sansom 
in the T. A. S. J. Sec. Series, VoLI, Dec, 1924, “represent a language 
in use not later than 700 a.d., though probably much older f as 
Mr. Sansom states on page 7. Bussokusekiwaka and Takahashi 
Ujibumi belong to the 8th century, but are mostly written in Kambun 
(Ohiiiese Style) with endings and particles and occasionally a whole 
word in Manydgana. These too are certainly older than the period 
in which they were written down ... Of all these works the 
Manydshih gives by far the most material, and the date corresponds 
best with the reconstruction-date of Karlgren’s Ancient Chinese, i.e. 
the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century. Therefore 
I have limited my research to the Manydshd, though I might have 
taken the Kojiki and Nihongi poems as well, which are considered 
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to he older than the M. poems. (In a short paper I intend to 
examine the Many6gana of these poems not found in the Manyoshu 
itself, in order to check my conclusions.) 

It is obvious that the further we deviate from this 7tli century, 
the more the sounds may differ, and the more inaccurate the results 
may be. On first sight this is not visible from the dates (Quoted 
on p. VII, where all point to the 8th century, which surely will not 
have been the author’s intention. Nevertheless we find the same 
statement on p, 7 of the Introductory where he says: 

“ Another serious mistake Mr. Kitasato made in his reconstruc- 
tion is that he extended his sources much too widely, treating the 
Manydgana used in the Kojiki in exactly the same way as those which 
are found in the Wamyosho. The Kojiki and the Nihongi ieinff 
'products of the 8tli ce'iitury . . &c.” 

We can now proceed to the Introductory. 

First of all I want to make a general statement, which goes 
further than Mr. Yoshitake’s careful beginning of Chapter I of the 
Introductory, with which I fully agree: “ It must at once be admitted 
that a study of sounds which have been lost but that we think are 
preserved in writing is nothing but conjectural. What else can it 
be? How can we distinguish sounds without hearing them or having 
them traced by an instrument? To what extent do written symbols 
that remain unchanged preserve sounds which are destined to 
undergo constant changes? ” I should like to state that even sounds 
of today cannot be noted down with any system of writing, inter- 
national or upside-down, with or without diacritical signs, with or 
without instruments, because even one individual does not pronounce 
the same sound in the same way, with the same stress or intonation, 
not to speak of the endless variety of moods from the most angelic 
feelings down to the most infernal hatred. Any symbol is a 
compromise and for that reason the most simple solution is always 
the lest, I call a solution “ simple ” when any one, without special 
knowledge of special signs, will not make too many mistakes when 
reading a text. This has been the fundamental idea underlying the 
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transliteration of my Manyosti translations, with which, I think, 
Mr. Yoshitake agrees. In his excellent study " Conjugations of 
Japanese verbs and adjectives (Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, VoL VI, Part 3, 1931) he says: ‘^I have adopted Prof. 
Pierson’s transcription ^ (bilabial voiced fricative) for the current Ti 
when in an intervocalic position, but have used / (bilabial voiceless 
fricative) in an initial position (cf. M. I, pp. 38-~43, 60-63).” This 
is doubtless better, and I even proposed a Greek tp as initial and a f 
as medial, but stated that I made a concession, which is a scientific 
sacrifice, in using a v in all cases. Now taking into account that the 
Japanese of the 7th or 8th century which we are going to discuss 
was spoken 1200 years ago, not one transliteration can possibly 
approach an adequate transcription. In a special paper read before 
the Oriental Society of Leiden (Holland) in 1932 “ Was Japanese a 
language of open syllables in tJie seventh century^ I tried to answer 
this question in the affirmative, and as there were no serious objections 
and Mr. Yoshitake agreed with me (cf. also p. 59-61) on this point, 
I take it for granted, until definite proof to the contrary is put forward. 
If this is so, we must treat the Japanese language of that time as a 
syllabic language of open syllables, i.e. we can discuss the sounds 
u, i, w, e, 0 , ha, hi, ku, he, ho, sa, si, su, se, so, &c., with their 
** nigoried ” forms, but we must not discuss the h of ha, hi, he, &c., 
and the a, i, e of ha, hi, he, or sa, si, se, separately. The k and a 
of ha, h and e of he, s and a of sa, s and e of se, are linked 
together so closely, that they must have some mutual influence, 
which we must not disturb by tearing them apart. For instance, 
must *hjU be treated as or %* + ^? (Cf. M. I, p. 34, 

T. A. S. J., p. 110), This holds good for any sound-system, but 
specially for a syllabic system as Japanese. For the same reason, 
discussing single ** words ” without the context, is useless and what 
is worse, sensdess. This is the only objection I have against 
Mr. Yoshitake’s method, but I consider it as a fundamental difference 


^ TBs study will probably appear in tbe next T. A. S. J., Tokyo. 
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of opinion and I sincerely hope competent linguists will give us their 
valuable opinion on this point. 

For the rest I can be short. The method, the material have 
been treated fully, and we know precisely what we are talking about. 
Mr. Yoshitake starts to criticize rather severely Prof. S. Mitsuda, 
Mr. Pagel, Mr. Zenker and Mr. Kitasato. Of Pagel he says: 

There is not a shred of evidence supporting his conclusions,” which 
is conclusive. 

Though the painstaking work and method of Kitasato is given 
its full due, the results are taken under a not very mild “ loupe,” 
as one must actually do with the microscopic symbols of the work 
itself, and we read : “ He has arrived at a most extraordinary 
conclusion as to the phonetic system of the Japanese language of the 
time of Kojiki and Nihongi ”... Still more fantastic are ”... “It 
is perfectly clear that Mr. Kitasato has completely lost his way 
after all the trouble he has taken to reach this point ”... “ Another 
serious mistake Mr. Kitasato made in his reconstruction is that he 
extended his sources much too widely...” This too is conclusive. 

Then follows the differentiation of certain Manyogana, discovered 
by Motowori, followed up by Ishidzuka Tatsumaro and worked out 
by the able Japanologue Prof, S. Hashimoto in an article entitled: 
“ J6dai no Bunken ni sonsuru Tokushu Kanadzukai to Toji no Goho 
(Kokugo to Kokubungaku, VoL VIII, No. 9, Sept. 1931). Naturally 
nothing of this can be found in my reconstruction of ancient 
Japanese as this was published in 1929, but when Mr. Yoshitake 
pointed it out to me, we tried to make out which of the two sets 
was open and which closed according to the Many6gana lists with 
Karl^ren’s ancient Chinese. Already Omodaka profited of this 
distinction in his ManydM ^insaku, p. 192, stating that the ro of 
siro^i and it^i^irosi was written with another character than the ro 
of tovo^iro^i (cf. M. Ill— 87). Ingenious though it be, I must confess 
that I am rather sceptical towards definite conclusions based on 
this distinction only. In certain cases it may prove a very helpful 
guide out of a complicated puzzle and may serve as an argument 
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to weaken or strengthen a grammatical statement, but in itself it can 
never be decisive. This does not imply that the distinction is not 
extremely interesting as well as important, and we must thank 
Mr. Yoshitake for discussing the point so extensively. In fact the 
whole of his vowel-system is built on it. I think we shall have 
to adopt his 1 and 2 notation (e.g. when dealing with 

Japanese of the Kara period. At any rate lists of the two sets 
must be represented. Hashimoto himself refrained from offering 
any concrete explanation for the phonetic difference between the 
two groups of each of the thirteen syllables beyond saying that 
the two kinds of e must have been e and ye.” Mr. S, Mocliidzuki 
thinks it possible that a distinction may be due to the difference 
in tones or rhyme-divisions, and Mr. Y. Endo suggests that the 
specific use of the Manyogana began to be confused in the latter 
part of the Nara period, the argument being based on the distinction 
between ^ and U nu^. Where there have been hundreds 

of poets, women and men from the highest to the lowest classes, 
such subtle distinctions always make one rather doubtful of the 
validity of the argument. Y. must have forseen this, and looking 
for more conclusive evidence in the Semmyo, finds it in the particle 
yori, stating the vowel-change from yu over yo^ to 

Hashimoto speaks of “ intermediate ” or “ combined ” vowel 
sounds, but it is not quite clear what he meant with it. 

Now we come to Chapter II, Reconstruction, and the method 
adopted. After reviewing the Roman transcription used by the 
Spanish and Portuguese missionaries found more fully in J. J. Hoff- 
mann “Japanese Grammar,” quoted on p. 43 of my Manydsti I, 
Mr. Yoshitake discusses the Tight path to follow and, again going 
through the thinking-mistake which I treated at length in the 
beginning of this paper, starts with the wrong path: the Go-on and 
the Kan-on, and trying another wrong path^ the fanch’ieh spelling 
which has the same defect, he concludes rather naively that to his 
amazement he finds he has moved in a circle, and is left at a 
complete loss. After that he, of course, comes to the only possible 
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method which I adopted five years ago: the comparison of the 
Many6gana with Karlgren’s reconstructed Chinese, as if it were a 
brand-new thought! 

I will not dwell any longer on this point, as it is clear from 
the beginning, but it is an extraordinary fact that a man of his 
ability and knowledge should fall in this obvious trap. Manydgana 
can never he given its sound-value hy other Manyogana or any other 
kana derived from it. Its soimd-value can only he measured hy the 
sound-value of the characters used for this yhonetic script. Thus 
four pages from 13 till 16 are wasted, which was quite unnecessary, 
but which does naturally not affect the conclusions. If it did, there 
would not be a thinking-mistake! Then follow the Many6gana 
lists, in which the above stated division (I and II) is made for 
ki^ ke, koj so, to, nu, fi, fe, mi, me, yo, and ro, neatly differentiated, 
and a page or two on the modern Japanese sounds (cf. Mori, “ The 
Pronunciation of Japanese ”). I shall not annoy the reader with a 
comparison of Mr. Yoshitake’s conclusions and mine. They can be 
found on pp. 31—48 of my Manyd^d I, or pp. 107 — 124 of the 
T. A. S. J., mentioned above. I must only state once more that 
the time we are talking about is 1200 years ago, and the poems 
and prose were written by hundreds of men and women of the 
high and lower classes, so that I cannot follow Mr. Yoshitake in 
such subtle distinctions as ^ half-way varieties, forward unrounded 
variety, half-close mixed vowel, intermediate forms ’ and so on, but 
as a matter of course, we must arrive at nearly the same con-“ 
elusions, though I missed some very important points in the comparison 
of the a, ya and loa lines. Mr. Yoshitake applies the international 
phonetic script, whereas I use a more human variety, and though 
it seems very ungrateful, I still prefer my conclusions with the 
exception of the 1, 2 distinction. One or two remarks may conclude 
this long paper. Page 33 Mr. Yoshitake says: . The above 

review, hurried and cursory though it is, manifests that in his 
reconstruction Professor Karlgren ignored one important and most 
valuable source of information, namely the Manyo-gana.” Again 
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the same thinking-mistake ! Of course, Karlgren ignored the Many6- 
gana, hecause . . . the Manyogana sound value depended wholly on 
his own reconstructed Chinese! Karlgren abhors a cercle vicieux. 

p. 42: re ^ see Manyo^ih I, p. 34, T. A. S. J., p. 110, and 
Manyo^h III, 170, p. 246/7, 

p. 45: same reference. 

p, 47: see ManySsii I, pp. 38/9 and for fasiride no, the same 
reference. 

p. 52 below: see Many6sti I, p. 35. 

p. 59: Here Mr. Yoshitake’s opinion on the open-syllabic nature 
of the Japanese language is expressed very definitely. 

To sum up, it is a very interesting study, not exactly new, 
but with some important points, which bring us a step further to 
the solution. The Go-on and Kan-on obsession will soon fade away, 
especially when new phonetic data will spring to light from the 
comparison of the oldest ON’s and Karlgren’s Chinese, We already 
started the work, but Mr. Yoshitake discarded the plan because 
of the uncertainty of the ON-spelling. By the courtesy of Prof. 
J. Rahder^ of the Leiden university, I obtained, however, Oya’s works 
containing the oldest ON^s, and intend to read a paper on this 
subject at the next congress. Then both results may be compared 
and we may perhaps at last get an insight into the phonetic system 
of ancient Japanese. 

^ Professor Eahder, in his thesis “ Japanologische Verkennungen,'* mentioned 
only Kitasato (and Hashimoto in a short note) on the subject of reconstruction 
of ancient Japanese, September 1981. 
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